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to every sportsman’s library. 


Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. A bed-rock 
discussion of fishing methods and the use and care 
of tackle. Pole and line fishing, skittering, troll- 
ing, trot-line fishing, ice fishing, bait and fly cast- 
ing are represented. The chapter on “Baits—How 
to Find, Keep and Use Them” gives you many new 
kinks about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, 
oft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the best- 
known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 90 


) 


pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Bait Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. A frank 
discussion of the merits and faults of different 
types of tack le rods, reels, lines and lures. 
Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait Casting” 
rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, making the 
cast, retrieving the lure, striking, playing and 
netting, the handling of leaping fish, casting at 


night and “beating a backlash.” Different and 
new systems are recommended for handling plugs, 
pork, spoons, and live bait. The most likely 


gling strategies are outlined for shallows, weed 
beds and deep water, for rapid and for sluggish 


streams. 86 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Fly Casting by Sheridan R. Jones. Probably the 
most understandable discussion of the “Art of Fly 
Casting” that ever appeared in print. Describes 
general principles as well as such fine points as the 

ide, flip, and wind casts, the use of the spinner, 
dry fly and other special lures. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 
handled each in a separate chapter as is the mat- 
ter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 25¢ 
postpaid 


Campers Manual by Horace Kephart. Many an 
old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book Appetizing menus for both sta- 
tionary and nomadic camps. How to select a suit- 
able camp site. Some new pointers on camp man- 
agement, sanitation, woodcraft, and camp cookery. 
64 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 


Single Copies 255 Gach 





Fill in your name and address on the coupon at 
the right and mail with your remittance. 


Recreation Library 
Never Before Offered at this Cut Price 


Thousands of these unique books have been sold at 25c each. Now 
for the first time you may obtain any five volumes for $1.00. Here you 
will find the boiled down information on fishing, hunting, and camping 
written in a clear, concise style by leading authorities. All non-essentials 
have been eliminated. Profusely illustrated on a good grade of paper 
with heavy, brilliantly colored covers these books are a welcome addition 
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Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins. It is 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern 
and penetration, and another to figure the lead on 
a fast-flying bird. Askins knows the game from 
both angles but he has written his book from the 
standpoint of the ordinary hunter in the upland 
and on the shore. If “holding ahead,” judging 
distance and figuring direction are problems about 
which an expert can tell you Pane wey you will 
find all this—and more—discussed definitely and 
simply in “Wing Shooting.’’ 88 pages and cover, 
25¢ postpaid. 


Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen. 
Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, 
rocky mountain goat, black bear, and grizzly bear. 
Preparations for a big game hunt—startling reve- 
lations about the clothing and equipment neces- 
sary, guides, etc. 96 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. 


Shooting Facts by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1983—new edition just pub- 
lished in March 1934. All of the up-to-date in- 
formation on new arms, ammunitions, sights, and 
shooting. Full details of the sensational new .22 
Hornet and Hi-Speed cartridges. Authoritative 
analysis of the best rifles for small game, vermin, 
deer, and big game including elephants. Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun 
from the .22 short to the .600 Cordite. Also latest 
developments in Shotguns, 96 pages and cover. 


» 


25c postpaid. 


Fly Rod for Bass by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted in 
April 1934. Separate chapters on the rod, reel, 
line, leader, and lures particularly suited for bass 
fishing. Cal. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and the facts 
he states here are practical—based on experience. 
Tells you where and how to fly fish for bass, the 
“Art of Fly-Casting for Black Bass,”’ care of the 
equipment, clothing for the fly caster, and how to 
cook and preserve black bass. Everyone has his 
own ideas about bass, but you can well afford to 
read Johnson's recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are, 88 pages and cover. 
25c postpaid, 
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Outdoor Life 
353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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stamps, check, or money order accepted. Books will 


be sent postpaid promptly upon receipt of order. Be 


sure to circle the title you want. Any five books $1.00 
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Yes, Pflueger has provided new thrills for your 1936 
fishing! Just ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you one of the new Pflueger Reels for 1936. Note how 
smoothly it spins—how light it feels in your hands— 
how quietly its smooth level wind mechanism operates. 
Take one of these reels to lake or stream and a revela 
tion awaits you—an entirely new appreciation of fish- 
ing. Because, Pflueger Reels—and Baits, too—are built 
from experience—the world’s best teacher in making 
fishing tackle that thrills with performance. 













PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER"’) 


ot Creat Vame in Dachle 


New Thrills for 1936! 


Ask for Our Pocket Catalog 
An interesting book—full of things to know about fish 
and fishing and a catalog of Pflueger Tackle for every 
kind of fishing in fresh and salt water. 


CAPITOL REEL SUPREME REEL AKRON REEL 
No. 1985—100 yd..$8.25 King of fresh water No. 1893-60 yd. $5.50 
No. 1988—250 yd.$10.00 reels—incomparably No. 1894-80 yd. $6.50 
No. 1989 300 yd.$12.00 light, strong....$25.00 No. 1893L-—60 yd. 


Light Spool . .. $6.00 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
“The Pfluegers”’ 
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FLOAT-RITE 
BASS 








“CHI SPINNER 
WEIGHTED gg ioe 
PAL-O- MINE TANDEM LE 
MINNOW SPINNER SEND THIS COUPON 
é The Enterprise Mfg. Company 
PAL-O-MINE ~ TANDEM ~_— pGHUM Spoon aie, § Dept. OL1 “The Pfluegers”’ Akron, Ohio 
; — ; ~ a ous eger Lumi- leed ess. olisnec iamolite oth sides 1 rm ° eid ois 
3 sizes—15 finishes teow Setanee or No. 7142-—Size 3...50c each | . F rong s nd me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
++eeee+60c to 85 weighted keel... Two No. 7142—Size 4...55c each i atalog No. 155. 
sizes, 1 0, 60c—1, 6 No. 7142—Size 5...65c each 4 
Name ~_-<-s--* 
FLOAT-RITE KLONDIKE I 
12 patterns. Trout and Gold Plated Spinners. 2 i Addres 
Bass sizes. types—3 sizes E 
35c and 50c each Sree 25c $ City State 
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The mighty jaws of a hippo can spell 
ruin to a native hunt. A stirring yarn 
about spear hunters appears on Page 28 
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WHAT TO DO 


in January 


UNTING falls upon lean days in 
January, except in the South. There 


is still a fairly wide choice of terri- 
tory available for bear, but the season 
has closed almost everywhere on other 
big game. In many Northern states the 
only available game animals are rabbits 
and hares. But there’s always fun in 
getting after crows and other predators, 
with the gun. Upland game-bird hunt- 
ing is done for in the North, but in the 
South there is still considerable open 
territory for quail hunting, and six 
states still permit the shooting of wild 
turkeys 

The fisherman has a wider choice, for 
the favorite black bass may be legally 
taken in 30 states and six Canadian 
provinces. The pickerel is also in season 
in many states, and muskies in a few. 

Now come the halcyon days for the 
salt-water anglers who can follow the 
migratory birds which have_ sought 
warmer climes. Along the South At- 
lantic coast, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
among the West Indies, they can find 
fine game fish in multitudes, and so tide 
over the winter months until the trout 
season opens again. In the brief sum- 
mary of the fish and game laws given 
below, states and provinces marked 
with an asterisk (*) either have seasons 
that open or close within the month, or 
else have local exceptions. In no case 
hunt or fish in any territory without 
consulting the game laws in full for 
that section. 

Deer: La.*, Miss.*, S. C.*, N. W. Terri- 
tories, Yukon, Mexico*. 

Sear: Ala., Alaska, Cal., Fla.*, Ga., 
Id., Mont., Nev., Oreg.*, S. C., Ut., Alta., 
B. C.*, N. W. Territories, Que. 

Raccoon: Ga., Md., Miss., N. C., S. C. 

Squirrel: Ala.*, Fla., Ga.*, La.*, Nev 
mM. <.", 6. C. B.D, FE, Fa. 

Rabbits, Hares: Col., Ga., Ill, Ind.*, 
Ia.*, La., Me., Mass., Mich.*, Minn.*, Miss., 
Om, NK. Hy, N. 3. B.S, &. Co. BD. 
Tenn.*, Ut., Vt., Va.*, Wash., Wis.*, N. 
S., Ont., P. E. I., Que., Mexico. 

Opossum: Ga., Md., Miss., N. C., S. C., 
W. Va. 

Wild Turkey: 
Tenn.*, Va.* 

Quail: Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Hawaii* 
Ky.*, La., Miss., N. C., 8. C., Tenn.*, Tex.‘ 
Va.*, Mexico. 

Black Bass: Ala.* 
D. C., Fia., Ga.*, Id., Til., ind., Han., Ky., 
La., Md.*, Mass., Miss.*, Mont., Mo., Neb., 
N. C., Ohio, Okla., Oreg., R..I., S. C.*, 


Pia.*, Ga. N. C.*, 3. CC, 


Ariz., Ark., Del., 


Ss. D., Tenn., Tex., Va.*, Wis.*, B. C.*, 
N. B., N. S., P. E. I., Que., Sask. 

Pike, Pickerel Ala.*, Ark., Conn., 
Del., Ill., Ind., Ky., Me., Mass., Mich.*, 


Minn., Mont., Neb., N. H.*, N. J.*, N. Y., 


R. I., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Vt.*, Wis., Ont., 


Muskellunge: Ky., Mass., Mich.*, Minn., 
N. H., Tenn., Vt., W. Va., Wis., Que 





The information upon which this 
tabulation is based is from sources 
believed to be thoroughly reliable, 
and every effort is made to keep 
it up to date. OutTpoor Lire has 
gathered it with the 
but can in no case 
accuracy. Conditions affecting hunt 
ing and fishing are governed by so 
many factors that good locations 
one season may be poor the next 


utmost care, 
guarantee its 














Letter 


vacation was a number of 


January Prize 


My best 
years ago, but it always will stay green 
in my memory. 

On the Sun River Range 
we found fresh sheep signs, and one of 
our party bagged a fine goat. I saw a 


in Montana, 


big billy myself, but he outwitted me 
The second day twoof our party located 
two rams. Doc took a ridge to the west, 
Joe and I made a direct stalk. We got 
as possible, and were still 500 
yd. away. At Joe’s suggestion, we each 
sent a bullet above them, trying to 
shatter the rocks so that they might be 
scared to a lower level. The sight I 
witnessed was one few hunters will ever 
experience. One billy goat and 17 rams 
poured out of a ravine on that mountain 
that we had not seen. Seven of the rams 
headed our way. When the 
cleared, I had a battle-scarred veteran of 
14% in., while Joe’s billy measured 15! 
in. 
While 


as close 


smoke 


dressing my ram, I saw four 
goats driven our way by the shooting 
of other members of our party. Leading 
was a big billy and a kid. In less than 
an hour from the time I got my sheep 
I had my goat. Other members of the 
party secured another ram 

A heavy snowfall compelled us to 
leave the sheep country for lower 
ground. There we got a fine elk and 
two black-tailed bucks. Doc and I drew 
twigs for the chance to stalk that bull 
Doc got the short end. The bull now 
adorns our local Elks Club. 

At the mouth of the White River, we 
got three more elk and two goats. On 
a jaunt up the river, I heard a bull elk 
bugle a challenge to another across the 
river, the latter replying with a whistle 
Later I ran on to some 15 spike bulls 
and cows. While returning to my horse 
I saw a bear legging it across country 
I got him with two shots in the neck at 
close range. 
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HUNTERS 


coming to 
ARIZONA 
ana 


OLD MEXICO 


Douglas -on the Inter- 
national Border—across from 
picturesque Agua Prieta—is 





the natural headquarters for big game hunters 
headed for REAL sport. Rolling hills, vast color- 
ful desert or rugged, pine-clad mountains—this is 
the actual “last frontier.’ Plentiful game both 

of Border—seasons observed in Arizona, 
generous seasons in Old Mexico—Antelope—Lion 
Deer—Bear—Birds—Spotted Jaguar—Wild Hogs 

Mountain Sheep. Douglas offers modern 
| partments, guest ranches, stores—fine 


theatres and low living-costs. Plenty for 


family to enjoy in this warm, dry winter 
( Come via paved, high-gear Highway 80, 
Southern Pacific or American Airways (AIA Altr- 
port). The Climate Club is a non-profit civic group 


ible information on guides, outfits and other 
furnished gratis 
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Bm BIG GAME HUNTING} 


In Arizona, New Mexico ~ 
a nd Old Me xico 
uWith Experienced Guides 
Mountain lion and bear 
f t™ hunting with the nation- 

e * ally known Big Game 

Hounds of The Lee Brothers, the 

largest pack of well-trained Big Game 

Hounds in the Southwest. These hounds will 
trail and tree, or bring to bay for you, the above 
mentioned game. Lion hunting the year ’round. 
Bear in season. You may hunt turkey, deer and 
other game in season, on the same trip. We also 
take parties into Old Mexico for 
jaguar, lion, and bear hunting. 
Write for complete information. 


The Lee Brothers 
PARADISE ARIZONA 
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DIDIER & DEFOSSE SAFARI SERVICE 
0. Box 264. French tndochina. 
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65,000-ACRE 


WILD TURKE i PRESERVE... 


WILD TURKEY...Native, not stocked...No 
better chance at the greatest game bird of 
them all! Also an abundance of QUAIL, 
DOVE and DEER, on Georgia's southeast 
coast, easily accessible by motor, water, 
Seaboard railroad. 

COMFORTABLE HUNTING LODGE of- 
fers finest accommodations, yet rustic camp 
atmosphere prevails. Guides, dogs and 
transportation available. 

For further information address 
Sea Island Hunting Preserve 
SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
Operated in connection: Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga 
N. Y. Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, PEnnsylvania 6 2060 


Peace and Leard River County of B. C. 
BLUE SHEEP - CARIBOU - GRIZZLY 


Have you dreamed of exploring and hunting in new 
territory, where the rams and bulls have lived unmo- 
lested by hunters to ripe old age? Of fishing in Virgin 
Waters? Let our staff of experienced guides, familiar 
with Fort St. John to Telegraph Creek territory, lead 
you to the big ones 


K. F. McCUSKER 


Surveyor - Explorer - Guide - Outfitter 
Until May 1: Onion Lake, Sask., Can. 
After May 1: Ft. St. John, B. C., Can. 





“KODIAK BROWN BEAR- 


Alaska Spring Hunts 
Now booking! Come after the largest bear in the 
Individually 
opera- 


Keal sportsmen's hunting 
planned parties. lith year 
Wire or write for det 


world 
of successful 
tion 


Cable Address: AGTA 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 














LASKA GUIDES 





Outdoor Life 


seeks only the most 


representatit e 


CAMPS and 
RESORTS 


for these columns 


if vou want Real Sport 


get in touch with them 
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In 30 days our party secured 14 
specimens, never killing a female. While 
we had 17 horses, also a cook, paying 
our guides $5 a day, this trip was not 
very expensive.—W. J. Tiffany. 


WHAT WAS THE FINEST 
VACATION YOU EVER HAD? 


When some one tells you about the 
wonderful time he had on a hunting or 
fishing trip, his experience is usually 
the best guide in the world in planning 
yours. So as a help to those who are 
planning vacations, we are inviting you 
who have had successful trips to tell 
us about them. 

Five dollars will be paid for the best 
500-word letter we publish each month. 
We are not, however, interested so 
much in literary ability as we are in 
the information contained in your let- 
ter, so give as many details as possible. 
It is the benefit of your experience that 
we want to give to our other readers 
and the more you tell us, the more we 
can pass on to them. It is particularly 
important to state where you went, the 
name and address of the place at which 
you stayed, the name and address of 
your guide (if you had one), what game 
or fish you took, what equipment you 
carried, how much the trip cost, etc. 

Address your letter to Where-to-Go 
Contest, OuTpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


. . 

Big Game in the Southwest 

Deer may be had in so many sections 
of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona that 
one hardly knows where to begin. Prob- 
ably the best sections of Texas are Ma- 
yillespie, and Kerr counties, all west 
Farther west and south 
are Brewster, Jeff Davis, and Presidio 
counties. About 120 miles east of El 
Paso, deer are quite plentiful in the Gua- 
dalupe Mountains. In northern Arizona, 
near Seligman, Ashfork, Flagstaff, and 
Williams, the country is mountainous and 
forested, and there are many deer, some 
bear, many cats, and mountain lions. 
There is good lion hunting in the section 
near Douglas. There are two brothers 
at Rodeo, N. M., who have a good pack 
of hounds, and who may be secured for 
a lion hunt. I regret that their name es- 
capes me. There has always been good 
deer hunting in the Sacramento, Capi- 
tan, and Black Range of the Rockies in 
New Mexico. In one section south of Gal- 
lup, the Pecos region I believe it is 
called, there are numerous elk. There 
are also many elk in the Tonto Basin 
country.—Lt. C. R. Johnson. 


Fishing in the Ozarks 

Forsyth, Mo., is the center of fishing 
and hunting operations in the famed 
Sunken Forest region, the White River, 
and Lake Taneycomo. Within close reach 
of Forsyth are Rockaway Beach, Hollis- 
ter, Branson, etc., all located on the big 
lake. There is also a vast fishing region 
to the south of this section. I am a bit 
chary about recommending the northern 
slope for late fishing, as at that time the 
Ozark weather is freakish. On the north- 
ern slope, there is likely to be a snow- 
storm by Thanksgiving, with real winter 
setting in, but with a better gamble that 
that will be the last of it, and December 
will open in a blaze of sunshine, continu- 
ing throughout the winter months amidst 
blooming flowers. But in that section 
are the Niangua, the Sac River, Pomme 
De Terre, Gasconade, South Fork Osage, 
Big and Little Pinies, etc. 


son, 
of San Antonio. 


Then there are the Illinois and Kiamit- 
chi Rivers in Oklahoma. The Kiamitchi 
is alive with tiger-mouths, those big, 
fierce-looking, sawed-off boys. That is a 
wild country, considerably populated by 


Indians. The Illinois River country is 

more civilized, with fewer Indians. Tal- 
-_ 
ucH! 
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ihini, Okla., is a good outfitting place 
for the Kiamitchi, and Tahlequah, Okla., 
for the Illinois. Another good bass-fish- 
ing spot is out of Siloam Springs, Ark., 
a health resort on the Illinois River, and 
there is also Spavinaw Creek. Noel, Mo., 
on Elk or Cowskin River, is another good 
place.—C. A. Cummins. 


Southern Trout Fishing 

The best trout fishing in Georgia is 
north of Gainesville, in the Nantahala 
National Forest, the Vogel State Forest 
Park, and in the streams about Toccoa. 
The government has stocked a number 
of streams in Tennessee, North Carolina, 
and Georgia with trout, and I found good 
fishing last year during the open season. 
Unlike the streams in the North, our 
small streams are difficult to fish, owing 
to the dense growth along the banks, 
and occasional very deep pools. You 
would feel at home, however, wading 
the streams of the Great Smokies in 
Tennessee and North Carolina.—lI. S. 
Jordan. 


Texas Turkey and Deer 

There are plenty of deer and turkey in 
Mason, Kimble, Kerr, and Banders coun- 
ties in central Texas, northwest of San 
Antonio. If one goes to San Antonio and 
visits a leading sportsman’s store, he can 
get the names of ranchers who have good 
hunting grounds to let to hunters. This 
is the customary way of hunting. One dif- 
ficulty is that there are thousands of 
does that are almost tame, knowing they 
can’t be shot, while the bucks are wise 
and stay hidden. The country south of 
the town of Mason, southeast of the town 
of Junction, is said to be very good terri- 
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tory for deer and turkey. Usually a hunt- 
er gets his limit of two deer in two or 
three days’ hunting, unless he can’t hit 
the inside of a barn. For fishing, one can 
drive to Port Aransas on the Gulf Coast 
and catch lots of fish bigger than a bird 
dog.—Norman Crowell. 


Quail and Turkey Hunting 

Quail hunting is good all over North 
Carolina, while turkey shooting is most- 
ly confined to the eastern section. Cliff 
Philips, of Wilmington, N. C., and Walter 
Marine, of Marines, N. C., both make a 
specialty of taking out parties for bird 
hunting. At Marines, board is $12 week- 
ly, with a charge of $5 a day for hunt- 
ing. Guides are advisable, as all land 
is private property and posted against 
trespassers. H. V. Grant, of Snead’s 
Ferry, N. C., charges about $2 a day 
for board and room.—Frank A. Mont- 
gomery, Jr. 
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66 pound 
Florida 
Sailfish 


TRONG, fast, wild-jump- 
ing sailfish, leaping tarpon, 
fierce barracuda—yes, great 
marlin and sharks — get theirs 
fighting this great line. Licked 
by the dependable strength, and 
elasticity from equalized tension, 
that have given hand laid Asha- 
way Original Cuttyhunk lines the 
victory over countless world-rec- 
ord ocean fish. Best obtainable 
Irish linen. Every thread has wet 
test strength of 3 lbs.—guaranteed. 
All sizes. All lengths. For all 
salt-water fishing. Equip yourself 
with Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 
lines—THE original—at your 
Dealer’s. ... For new 1936 Fish- 
ing Line Catalog write Ashaway 
Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Box 606, 
Ashaway, Rhode Island. 


ASHAWAY 


FISHING LINES 





FISHERMEN’S LODGE 
and Captiva Hotel 


Famous for the big game fish that attract famous 
people. Surf bathing, golf, and other sports for the 
family. A real resort you'll all enjoy. All con- 
veniences. Write for details. 

ALEX. D. HOLMAN, owner-manager 


Captiva, Captiva Island, Florida 
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FISH AND CRUISE 
The Inland Waters of Florida 


We have the best equipment and can show you the finest 
BLACK BASS FISHING in America. Live aboard one 
of the finest Houseboats, and Cruise the St. Johns river 
Black Bass Fishing in many of the out-of-way places 
around beautiful tropical scenery. Accommodations for 
four to eight people. Rates very reasonable $70 to $100 
a day with everything furnished, For information and 


reservations, write, 
Palatka, Fla. 


Capt. Noah J. Tilghman 
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Florida Fishing 


HERE is fine surf fishing on both the 

east and west coasts of Florida. On 
the east coast, I would advise going as 
far south as Cocoa, at least. From there 
on to Miami, there are a number of 
places where the surf fishing is really 
good. Among them are Melbourne, Vero 
Beach, Fort Pierce, Stuart, West Palm 
Beach, Delray, Pompano, Fort Lauder- 
dale, and around Miami. There is also 
some good surf fishing at some of the 
settlements below Miami on the road to 
Key West. At any of the places men- 
tioned one will find excellent fishing, ac- 
commodations to suit any pocketbook, 
and an unlimited opportunity to camp 

As a starter, one might begin at Mel- 
bourne, and fish at Sebastian Inlet. I 
have found such good fishing there as to 
tempt one to go no farther south. On 
the west coast one can go to St. Peters- 
burg and south from there, preferably to 
Bradenton, Sarasota, Venice, Punta 
Gorda, Fort Myers or Naples. These 
places may be reached by comparatively 
short drives over perfect roads. At most 
of these places it is easy to find suitable 
accommodations, or one can camp if he 
wishes. 

On both the east and west coasts, one 
will find bottom fishing from docks, 
piers, and boats, as well as surf fishing 
and very fine trolling. At West Palm 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale, and Miami, one 
may charter a boat for deep-sea trolling 
in the Gulf Stream for sailfish, marlin, 
barracuda, ete. There is also very good 
black-bass fishing near any of the towns 
mentioned, particularly on the East 
Coast. No license is required for salt- 
water fishing. For fresh-water fishing 
the non-resident license fee is $5 a year 
or $1.50 for three consecutive days 
bass fisherman can also have excellent 
sport plug-casting for a number of spe 
cies of the smaller salt-water game fish. 

C. E. Clarke, Jr. 


Florida Hunting 


Florida offers to the sportsmen per- 
haps a wider choice of hunting and fish 
ing than any state in the union, and at a 
time when those sports are at a low ebb 
over much of the country. The state’s 
magnificent beaches have been so much 
played up, her unequalled salt and fresh 
water fishing so emphasized, that many 
hunters perhaps think of Florida as 
offering little to the man with shotgun 
or rifle. Yet the hunting for both small 
and large game is still first class, and in 
few places can a good bag be made with 
less effort and luck than in Florida. 

Quail are found almost everywhere 
over the whole state. Good sized covies 
come almost to your back door, unless 
you live in a city. 

In the extensive swamps which are 
well scattered over the state, you'll find 
larger game—deer, bear, wild turkeys 
and ’coons. There are still a fair number 
of panthers in the state, if you like that 
kind of hunting. 

If one wishes to camp, he can help out 
the larder by catching fresh water fish 
which are very numerous. The black 
bass is the best of them, and he reaches 
a weight that a northerner must see to 
appreciate. A six lb. bass is some fish up 
North, but we get them here up to 15 lb. 
and then some.—L. D. P. 


NOTE: with the publication of 

the February Prize Letter, the 

Contest for the best vacation let- 
ters will be discontinued 
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FLORIDA 


WHERE LIFE AT ITS BEST-COSTS LESS 





| Oe )RIDA is the fisherman’s paradise 

for both ocean and fresh water sport. 
Try your skill against the game and pow- 
erful tarpon, sail-fish and dolphin. Flor- 
ida streams and lakes team with many 
varieties of game fish including bass and 
trout. Wherever you go you will find 


that fishing is always good in Florida. 
Plan now to come to Florida this winter. 
Every outdoor sport and recreation at 
its finest. Golf, swimming, fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating, tennis, horse racing, polo, 
horse shows and many other amuse- 
ments. Mail the coupon today. Let us 
help you find the ideal vacation at a cost 
to fit your budget. And while here, see 
how much less it costs to live the year 
round in Florida’s ideal climate. 


GOVERNOR’S ALL FLORIDA 
COMMITTEE 





Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce 
406 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your official booklet 
on Florida. I am especially interested in the fol- 
lowing section: 

[ ] East Coast 

[ | Central Florida 


[] West Coast 
[ ] Northern Florida 
Name 


Address__._ cian 


































SNUG QUARTERS 
FOR THE WINTER 


In these comfortable 
pens, each with its 
outside run, grouse 
ore safe from both 
weather and enemies. 
Below is a cock in a 
corner of a wire run 


ORE than 1,500 ruffed grouse have 
been hatched and reared to ma- 
turity in the last four years at 


the New York Experimental Game Farm. 
When it is considered that this grouse 
has been one of the most difficult of all 
our North American game birds to hold 
in captivity, and that breeding, hatch- 
ing, and rearing them under artificial 
conditions were long thought to be im- 
possible, the achievement becomes no- 
table. The experiments were begun many 
years ago by Dr. A. A. Allen at Ithaca, 
and carried on by him, as the head of the 
Ithaca Experiment Station, and by Dr. 
Gardiner Bump, Superintendent of 
Game for the State of New York. With 
the aid of assistants, they have appar- 
ently assured the perpetuation of the fin- 
est native game bird of the North. 

The problems of feeding and care of 
the birds seem to have been solved. The 
one remaining, that of the economic pro- 
duction of large numbers for distribu- 
tion, is now being attacked. 

The same qualities which have made 
the ruffed grouse so highly esteemed as 
a game bird have united to make it a 
serious problem for the game breeder. 


> 
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It prefers deep forests, matted thickets, thrive also on those of the poplar, wil- 
stony mountain sides, and the seclusion low and laurel. Its bud-eating habits en- 
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Rugged and chilly lands are its home. are particularly favored, but these birds 





of almost impenetrable swamps. Be- able it to survive the famines of severe 
cause of its wildness less has been known winters when other foods are hard to 
of it than any other of our native birds. find. 
Contributing also to the difficulties of Another difficulty with which the sci- 
breeding and rearing the birds in cap- entists have had to contend is the lack 
tivity has been the nature of their nat- of hardiness in the young birds, and their 
ural diet. Young birds are largely in- susceptibility to disease. 
sectivorous, study of their crops show- The hand-reared birds, when released, 
ing that more than 95 percent of their do not differ in wildness and habit from ‘ 


food is of this character. As they grow wild birds in the woods. When freed 
older, fruit, mast, grain, and the buds of they quickly revert to type. Five of 
shrubs and trees are eaten. Acorns they them, liberated on a game refuge for 
swallow whole. It has been estimated special observation, began at once to 
that more than a quarter of their yearly feed. Some were plainly afraid of their 
food is made up of wild fruits, such as the strange surroundings, but none feared 
hips of the wild rose, grapes, partridge the men who had liberated it. Each bird 
berries, thorn apples, wild apples, winter- had been conspicuously marked. Within 
green berries, bayberries, blueberries, a week the field men assigned to observe 
blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, them found difficulty in getting within 
wild cherries and 60 ft. of them. 

plums, sumacs, and It has been proved, through careful ob- 
even the _ berries servation on defined areas, that in the 
of the poison ivy. 
Among the buds, 
those of the birch 
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The electrically heated brooder house in which young grouse spend their first six weeks 
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wild state 57 percent of the ruffed grouse 
die in the egg, mainly from predators. 
Nearly 25 percent die during the first 
three months of their existence from in- 
clement weather, predators, and other 
hostile factors, 8 percent die as adults 
from predators, 9 percent live into the 
second year, and hunters kill 3 percent. 

The New York Experimental Game 
Farm at Delmar contains 128 acres of 
rolling land. Included in the acreage are 
orchards, wood lots, and tilled fields. A 
clear, cold spring-fed brook flows down 
a broad valley through the middle of the 
farm. On the farm are an incubator 
house, containing egg and storage rooms, 
a pathological laboratory, and a colony- 
brooder house, containing four double 
brooder-units, connected with outside 
runs. Each unit has a capacity of 100 
grouse. The wire floors of these brooders 
are easily removable, and droppings fall 
through them onto waxed paper extend- 


ing from a large roll suspended beneath: 


Electric hovers 
A forced-draft 
entire house. 


each coop unit and run. 
brood the young chicks. 
system ventilates the 


N THE spring one male and several 

hens are placed in each breeding pen. 
The hens lay their eggs in regular nest 
ing boxes. Each bird is marked and the 
ancestry of every egg is noted. All the 
eggs from each female are incubated ar- 
tificially, and separately hatched. The 
chicks are then banded so the pedigree 
of each may be known. The birds are 
reared on wire in a colony-brooder house, 
heated by electricity. The temperature 
of the entire house is controlled by ther- 
mostat. Sanitation receives careful at- 
tention to prevent the outbreak of dis- 
ease. When about six weeks old, the 
young birds are transferred to rearing 
and wintering pens which are 8x16x3 ft 
These pens are raised 3 ft. off the ground, 
the birds walking on wire. Here too, 
sanitation is emphasized. 

All the natural foods once thought 
necessary, = as bee larvae, fly larvae, 
and ant eggs, have now been abandoned 
Breeders thetve on a commercial turkey 
ration, and the young birds are raised on 
a commercial turkey starter, to which 
has been added dried liver, brewers’ 
yeast, lettuce, and cod-liver oil. 

“Sportsmen in general have been so 
interested in man’s attempt to rear the 
grouse in captivity that there has been a 
general tendency to forget that the abil- 
ity to rear any game bird under artifi- 
cial conditions is only half the struggle,” 
says Dr. Bump. “It is in the other half 

the economic production of large num- 
bers for distribution—that we are now 
interesting ourselves. Frankly, this 
looks to me like one that can only be 
solved on the basis of selective breeding 
The average ruffed grouse lays 11 eggs 
in the wild. Last year, among our flock 
of hand-raised birds, we have found birds 
that laid in excess of 30 eggs. In addi- 
tion, we have markedly increased the 
percentage of fertile and hatchable eggs 
obtained from our hand-raised birds. 
But the problem of the economic pro- 
duction of large numbers of grouse is by 
no means solved as yet, as is indicated 
by the fact that second and third-gen- 
eration grouse in captivity have not pro- 
duced as well as the first generation.” 

When one walks in the woods and is 
startled by the unexpected uproar of the 
flushed grouse, springing almost from 
his feet, or fishes the trout streams of 
April, and in the distance hears the mar- 
tial drumming of this noble bird, so 
much preyed upon and so welcome in 
our Northern forests, it is comforting to 
think that its perpetuation is receiving 
such earnest thought and skilled atten- 
tion. 
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Form Wildlife Council 


OLLOWING the lead of the American 
Wildlife Institute, which was organ- 
ized last August, conservation enthu- 

siasts of Texas are now forming the 
Texas Wildlife Council. The new body 
will be governed by a board of 15 direc- 
tors, each representing several counties 

The American Wildlife Institute, while 
having no direct interest in the organi- 
zation of state and sectional councils 
favors the formation of such bodies and 
places its research and educational facil- 
ities at their disposal. 

The institute has expressed the hope 
that conservationists throughout North 
America, recognizing the need for con 
certed action if the wildlife of the con 
tinent is to be restored, will form these 
sectional, state, and provincial bodies as 
rapidly as possible, thus leading to the 
ultimate formation of a federation cov- 
ering all North American countries. The 
Wildlife Institute will not attempt to dic 
tate the policies of the local organiza 
tions or to dominate their affairs, being 
content merely to support the groups 
with all the resources at its command. 

Pending the organization of a national 
or international wildlife organization, 
the American Wildlife Institute has 
agreed to act as trustee for membership 
fees from sectional bodies. 

Sectional bodies or individual clubs, 
wishing detailed information as to mem- 
bership in the proposed federation, may 
obtain it from the American Wildlife In 
stitute, Investment Building, Washing 
ton, Ti CA 


Odd Protector For Elk 


N UNNATURAL friendship between 
a large bull elk and a mule-deer 
fawn was noted recently by Charles 
L. Croghan, assistant chief ranger in 
Glacier Park. Noticing the elk, an un- 
usually fine specimen, Croghan attempted 
to get a movie shot of the animal, ap 
proaching against a strong and noisy 
wind to get in close range. A fawn 
about 50 yd. farther up the 
noticed the intrusion and walked to the 
elk, pausing a moment and then leading 
the way from the place with the elk 
following. 

“At all times,” Croghan said, “the 
fawn was leader and the elk followed 
The sight of the tiny, dainty animal 
being followed and aped by the much 
larger animal was amusing 

‘The occurrence of unnatural rela 
tionships of elk have been noticed be 
fore, perhaps more frequently than in 
the case of other larger wild animals 
Can one conclude,” he asks, “from this 
incident that the fawn furnished the 
vigilance and the elk the necessary 
brawn in mutual protection against 
their respective enemies?” 
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Attract Wild Ducks 


Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods that 
Will Attract Wild Ducks Next Fall! 


TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
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BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 


years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 
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COTTONTAILS \/ 
Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
Place cottontail orders now which can be 
in the late fall and winter months; can 
Jack t all times except in summer when the 


hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


laranteed. Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 




















Ducks! Game 
ma To insure good shooting plant quick- 
growing foods NOW and you'll have 
REAL SPORT .. both upland 
as birds and water-fowl. Free illus- 
er trated book. Lowest prices! 
J WILD LIFE NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box Ci OSHKOSH, WISC. 















Ringneck and Mutant Pheasants 


Hard healthy birds in splendid condition, Also Sil 
G ‘ ind Amberst of this year’s hatch, Some 1934 
Ib vhites for breeding stock All Quail of 


are sold. Prices cheerfully furnished 


HENL OPEN GAME FARMS, Inc. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 
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PR COMPANY 
429 H. St., Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Our 35th year Reference any bank. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 
Upland Game Birds and Animals 
Plant Now Plant Natural Foods that 
will bring and hold large 
numbers at yourfavorite 
hunting or fishing grounds, 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po 
tatoand 30 others described infree 
illustrated book. Write, describe 
sreone end receiy + i 
adv e and be erie 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC’ ‘NURSERIES. 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 



















BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


Gorgeous Imported 
CHINESE Pr. $g-0 
MANDARIN DUCKS 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, ete Write for 
llustrated catalog 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 


















per dozen for “Nu 
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yard ponds start you. Any climate suitalle 
V FREE FROG BOOK today 


American Frog Canning Co. 
World’s Largest Frog Market) 
Dept. 180-AA. New Orleans, La. 
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RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 


Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 

EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 
names of buyers in various parts 
of America who continuously buy a!! 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10 cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 
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PRAIRIE ROCKETS 


. Bursting out of hiding in the wheat 
shocks, five Hungarian partridges give a 
gunner in Alberta a rare shot and the 


cameraman a chance at a rarer photo 
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ls the Hunter 


HEN a half-ton grizzly, teeth bared and 

ears laid back, comes bounding at you 

as fast as a horse can run, covering twelve feet at a bound, 
he vies with an avalanche, a tropical hurricane, and a volcan- 
ic eruption in sheer awfulness. If you are in the path of one 
of these, you may be forgiven if your blood is like water in 
the presence of-so irresistible a force. Hunting grizzlies is 
grand sport—when you do the hunting, and not the grizzly! 
Away back im the wildest wilderness of British Columbia, 

I shot the grizzly declared to be the best of 1934. I gota 
big thrill when I first saw him alive—formidable, breath- 
taking in size, seemingly as 
big as a moose, and far 
more dangerous. I got an- 
other thrill when I stood by 
his giant body and realized 
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how fine a prize was mine. Yet, big as were those thrills, 
a bigger one came from another bear, a bear I did not see, 
a bear whose rage was told me hot after the happening, 
in the simple and direct words of the experienced man of 
the wilderness who was my guide. The bear’s blood was 
still wet on the browning grass of the meadow, the bent 
brush had not yet straightened after the rush of that rag- 
ing brute. It was all terrifically real to me who had lacked 
but little of being not merely a witness but a participant. It 
is all terrifically real to me today. 

Dome Creek is on the Fraser River in British Colum- 
bia. The railroad’s iron trail 
passes through it on the way 
to Prince Rupert and the Pa- 


B y D rT. G. > & O T T T OW N E cific. The map and the rail- 


road time-table show a re- 
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Dr. Towne with his 
1,000-pound grizzly. 
It was after taking 
this prize that the 
excitement started 


















spectable number of towns clinging to that thin line that 
binds Eastern and Western Canada together. But in the 
vast territory around Dome Creek these towns are names 
and little more! East and west of the river and the rail- 
road is wilderness, as wild and thickly populated with big 
game as the most exacting sportsman could wish. Where 
men are many, a through train does not stop to let you off 
at your guide’s back door, but this railroad, with fine and 
much appreciated courtesy, did just that for us. J. A. Van 
Wie and I were landed—-bag, baggage, and guns—in the very 
lap of J. B. Hooker. 

We spent the night at the Hooker home. Here the Fraser 
River is wide, swift, and deep, and made a highway that 
saved us weary miles of hiking. We set out the next morn- 










































CROW'S-NEST WATCHERS 


The author and his guide in the perch 
from which the latter shot his trophy 


Getting the outboards 
ready near the guide's 
home for the pleasant 
journey up the Fraser 


ing in Hooker’s motor boat, went up the Fraser for eleven 
miles, then turned up the Clear Water River. At the junction 
of the Clear Water and Torpy Rivers, we stopped for a 
moose-steak dinner at the cabin of Shorty Haynes, a tower- 
ing giant from Texas. 

After dinner we turned up the Torpy River for sixty miles. 
It rained hard all that day; the river was up four feet, and 
the current was very swift. The mountains that hemmed 
us in were like sheeted ghosts in the fog and clouds, and 
only occasionally could their peaks be seen. Our destination 
was Slide Cabin, one of the several on Hooker’s trapline. 
This cabin, built of hewed logs, was thoroughly chinked, and 
cozy and comfortable as one could wish. We saw ten moose 
along the river on the way up, five of which were bulls. One 
enormous bull carried a fine head. It was a new experience 
for us to pass such magnificent game so indifferently, but 
our hearts were set on bear. That night we slept on hair 
mattresses, over good springs and under eider-down quilts. 
If luxury like that is roughing it, then the Ritz is nothing 
but a pup tent. 


HE next day we explored the mountain across the river 

from the cabin. The swampy meadows were literally rid- 
dled with moose and caribou tracks, and crisscrossed with 
game trails in every direction, all worn deep from use. As 
a game country I had never seen anything like it. We came 
to an avalanche slide, and while I sat down to get my wind, 
Hooker and Van went exploring up the slide. When they 
returned it was to report having found the track of a huge 
grizzly. Hooker was all hopped up about getting a bait set 
at this slide. It wasn’t quite clear to me how he proposed 
to lure a moose or other animal to the exact spot suitable 
for such a bait, and then have him stand there to be shot. 
But who was I to question such a minor detail? It was im- 
possible not to have complete confidence in this quiet-spoken, 
competent woodsman. There was another big slide less than 
a mile away, and here we found many tracks of moose and 
caribou. Hooker’s plan at once progressed from the pos- 
sible to the probable. The location was surely ideal. 

When we returned to the cabin, we discovered a bull moose 
with a cow, not more than 300 yards from the cabin. That’s 
service—to have big game come right up to your back door 
and save a lot of lugging! Van and I went into action at 
once, and laid down a barrage at the bull at a range of 
approximately 175 yards. Van blazed away three times and 
I, with my Sporting Model Springfield .30/03, equipped with 
a Ziel-Dialyt 234X ’scope, shot seven times. We later found 
that the bull had been hit but once. Van looked at me and 
I looked at Van. I felt my ears get red, and I knew his were. 
We couldn’t be proud of such shooting. But anyway, there 
was the bull, very dead. We had our bait and meat for 
the camp. 

The next day Van was to hunt the slide, while Hooker and 
I went to the Salt Lick Springs, a favorite resort for moose. 
Van was shown the trail he was to follow. His face was a 
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little grim, and his mouth 
set in a straight line when 
he left us. He didn’t reach 
the big slide, he told us 
later, until late in the aft- 
ernoon, and had hardly 
gotten into the treeless ter- 
rain of the slide before he 
saw a big bull moose at 
the edge of the forest, in 
the very trail he had just 
traveled. Van put three 
shots into the bull’s right 
shoulder, all inside a 
twelve-inch circle at a dis- 
tance of 75 yards. This 
bull weighed at least 1,200 
pounds. His antlers were 
fairly good, with eighteen 
points but the spread was 
not more than forty inches. 
As Van didn’t want the 
trophy, the moose was left 
lying just where he was as bait for a grizzly. 

In the meantime, Hooker and I went to the springs. 
In the first meadow we saw fourteen large wild geese. 
A few minutes later a caribou cow came out of the 
woods, followed by two others, and with a bull bring- 
ing up the rear. I dropped the bull with my first 
shot. As he seemed to be done for, Hooker went 
up to him and took him by the horns. That touch 
brought the bull to life. He scrambled to his feet, 
and tore for the woods. Another shot brought him 
down again, but it took still another through his 
heart to finish him. He had a splendid head. We re- 
moved the horns and cape, and left the carcass un- 
til morning. 

On that first day we had taken not only a fine 
bull caribou and a big bull moose, but had obtained 
two baits for grizzly hunting just where Hooker 
wanted them. Van was as happy as a boy with his 
first air rifle. 

Hooker had in the past built a crow’s nest in the 
tree near the springs. A grizzly at a bait he has 
buried is quite as dangerous as a tiger in a jungle, 
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The fine bull 
brought down by Van 
close to the snow slide 
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Van did some excellent 
shooting to put a slug : 
between the eyes of a avalanches, it was _ con- 
brush wolf at 400 feet structed entirely without 






































Tacked to the cabin wall are the pelts 
of the two grizzlies shot on the trip. 
The antlers shown are from the caribou 


and, as in tiger hunting, 
shooting from a perch ina 
tree may save your relatives 
and friends from buying 
you a funeral piece. This 
crow’s nest needed repair- 
ing, so the next day, while 
Van did a little hunting on 
his own, Hooker and I 
busied ourselves with this 
and worked on the caribou. 
Hooker anchored the cari- 
bou carcass so that a grizzly 
could not drag it away to 
bury it. That would have 
made it extremely danger- 
ous to approach. 

With the bait fixed, we 
went to Van’s moose at the 
big slide. Here Hooker made 
a crow’s nest that was a 
wonder for ingenuity. Built 
of dead wood brought down 
the mountain by the spring 


nails, and even included a 

seat and a foot rest. It was 
high enough to be out of reach of the tall- 
est grizzly, and commanded a good view 
of the whole slide. As we worked, we 
counted up the big game we had aiready 
seen. The score stood at nineteen moose, 
and four caribou! 

Now that the baits and the crow’s nest 
had been arranged, frequent visits were in 
order. On our next visit to the Salt Lick 
Springs, we found a bull caribou standing 
not fifty feet from where I had shot the 
first one. We looked him over through the 
binoculars, and saw that his head was even 
better than that of the other. I took very 
careful aim and fired. I might have been 
shooting into the air for all the good it 
did, and the same was true of the next two 
shots. Thinking I was shooting too high, 
I shot lower, and with the next six bullets 
creased his back four times. Those shots 
went to town. The bull had a beautiful set 
of antlers, so we took the head, cape, and 
the hind quarters. Then we went down 
river to inspect the bear bait. I discov- 
ered later that in removing the Lyman 
sight the night before I had not adjusted 
it correctly in (Continued on page 46) 
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Two practice targets in one. The inverted-T type 
is particularly useful when sighting in your rifle 


By JACK O'CONNOR 


HAT big buck or fine ram, which 

you came so far to kill and which 

costs you so much, is really not 

shot in his native haunts. You 
may think he is, but he isn’t. Just as 
the Battle of Waterloo was said to have 
been won on the playing fields of Eton, 
your trophies are taken on the target 
range or down by the creek, shooting at 
tin cans tossed into the water—almost 
anywhere except in the woods or moun- 
tains where you find game. 

If you have prepared yourself for 
your hunt by intelligent practice, you 
will instinctively do the right thing 
when the time comes. You will shoot 

and connect. If you haven't, you'll 
take home not a fine trophy but some 
fine alibis. 

Every year thousands of American 
sportsmen invade the forests in quest 
of big game. Some, by practice, have 
made themselves keen and deadly shots, 
but most of them are innocent of any 
real preparations. Some haven't fired a 
dozen shots in the last year, others 
haven't bothered even to check the 
alignment of their sights. Few have 
any real knowledge of the trajectory of 
their rifles. This is book stuff, perhaps, 
but it’s theory that comes in pretty 
handy when a big buck is 300 yards 
away across a canyon. 

Big game as a rule does not linger 
around accommodatingly to get shot at. 
Your chances come unexpectedly—and 
seldom. Success of a long and expensive 
trip may hinge on what you do in three 
or four seconds, and, unless you're a 
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genius or very lucky, you 
can’t do the right thing 
without knowing your 
rifle and how to shoot it. 

A friend of mine lived 
in a section of the coun- 
try where deer were few, 
and he had hunted hard 
for seven years without 
getting one. Finally he 
decided to take a long, 
expensive trip to _ the 
Kaibab forest in north- 
ern Arizona, where at 
the time mule deer were 
plentiful. 

I took him out. The 
first buck we saw was 
ambling along a ridge 
about 150 yards away. 
It hadn’t seen us yet, and 
offered an almost perfect 
shot. My friend blasted 
away six times and I 
couldn't even tell where 
the bullets were hitting. 
We jumped our second 
buck in thick cedar country. Result— 
one shot, one miss. The third was a 
giant, and, when my friend missed his 
first shot, I killed it at 100 yards. 

By that time I was beginning to sus- 
pect that something was wrong. My 
friend did not seem excited, and it 




















Shooting offhand with hasty sling-adjustment, 
a tyro leans too far back to make many hits 


to lack of rifle practice. 


Did Your Buck 


Most failures to bring home your 


Here 


seemed impossible that any human be- 
ing not beset by buck fever could shoot 
so poorly. After we dressed cut my 
buck and hung him up to cool, I took 
my friend’s gun, held on a white rock 
about 100 yards away and let go. Dust 
flew up about a foot above it. I shot 
again with a like result. 


HEN I looked over this rifle. The 

rear sight was as low as it could be 
adjusted, and you couldn’t have found 
a higher front sight within 500 miles. 
As matters stood, my friend had about 
as much chance of hitting a deer with 
that gun as I had of flying to the moon. 
I lent him my own rifle. That afternoon 
he missed two shots because he couldn’t 
remember which way the safety worked 
on a Springfield, but the next morning 
he connected and went away happy. He 
admitted to me that he hadn’t fired the 
rifle in two years and that he had never 
shot it at a target in his life. 

No hunter of big game should think 
of going into the woods without first 
trying his rifle at a target at a known 
range. Unless he has done considerable 
shooting, the things he will learn will 
be disillusioning, but good for his soul. 
Targets do not lie. The story they tell 
is simply this: You must practice and 
you must know your rifle. 

Standing up cockily on your hind legs 
and taking a crack at a rock or a bush 
a couple of hundred yard away, as I 
have seen some hunters do, doesn’t con- 
stitute targeting a rifle. Good, old paper 
is the only thing that will tell the tale. 

Too many sportsmen believe that 
their rifles are targeted by the maker 
and that if they aim with fair accuracy 
everything will be rosy. This is seldom 
true. Some factories don’t even attempt 
to sight in their rifles. Some do, of 
course, but peculiarities of sighting and 
holding usually make it impossible for 
one man to sight another’s gun. So 
targeting your own rifle is a job you 
should do for yourself. 

Access to a target range is convenient 
but not necessary. If you can find a 
stretch of level ground 100 yards long 
with a hill or mound at one end to stop 
your bullets, you are all set. Get your- 
self a large sheet of heavy cardboard, 
paint an inverted T on it, aim at the 
intersection of the two lines of the T 
and shoot. Then go up, read the result 

and weep. 

It will usually take less than a half 
dozen shots to convince the beginner 
that he is no Leatherstocking and that 
he hasn't inherited that hero’s ability to 
shoot on his hind legs. He will immedi- 
ately hunt for a steadier position so he 
can get a better idea of what the gun 
is capable of doing. Practiced rest 
shooters use elaborate muzzle and el- 
bow rests—usually solidly built tables— 
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| Get Away? 


trophy, says this expert, are due 


he tells you how you can get it 


but for the casual hunter such equip- 
ment is unnecessary. With a little prac- 
tice, most hunters can do pretty well by 
sitting on the running board of an auto- 
mobile and resting their elbows firmly 
on their knees. Shooting from a car and 
using the door as a rest for the hand 
which grasps the forestock is another 
satisfactory position. Still smaller 
groups can be shot with a sandbag rest 
from the prone position. In any case, 
you should take care never to rest the 
muzzle of the rifle on anything solid. 
If you do, the shots will go high. 

Always practice squeezing the trigger 
and always “call” your shot, that is, 
remember how your sights were aligned 
at the moment the gun went off. No 
one can develop into a good shot until 
he habitually does both. 


greene too, when you are tar- 
geting your rifle, that the isolated 
shot is worthless as an indicator of 
where your gun is throwing 
bullets. Shoot a cluster of 






225 yards—if you do your part. 
And a deer 225 yards away is 
a good distance off, despite all 
hunters’ tales to the contrary. 
If you think your buck is 250 
yards away, hold higher. If 
you think he’s 300, hold on his 
backbone and you'll hit him 
somewhere in the vital area. 
If he’s more than 300 yards 
away, you won't know whether 
or not he’s a buck, unless you 
have a telescope sight. 

You must consider the dis- 
tance of your sight above the 
bore. With iron sights it doesn’t 
matter, but with a ‘scope it 
does. I once had a 7 mm. Mauser with 
a high German-mounted ’scope. I 
sighted it in to hit three inches above 
the point of aim at 100 yards and then 
overshot two bucks in rapid succession. 


Only then did I realize that instead of 


striking where I held at 200 yards the 
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The kneeling position. This is not so steady 
as the sitting but can be assumed more swiftly 


175-grain slugs. Yet the rifle is a dainty 
little thing, weighing only seven and a 
quarter pounds without the ’scope. But 
such a weapon is the exception rather 
than the rule. 
When you have your gun sighted in, 
know your trajectory, and how the gun 
shoots, it is time to think of 
making yourself a game shot. 





bullet holes. Five shots are 
good; ten are better. The 
middle of the group is your 
center of impact. In locating 
it, disregard the occasional 
wild shots or flyers. They 
serve only to confuse the in- 
experienced rifleman. Most 
rifles nowadays are capable 
of keeping all the bullets of a 
ten-shot string in a two-inch 
circle at 100 yards, but, when 
you can keep them within a 
four or five-inch circle, you 
are far better than average 
and can kill plenty of game. 

When you know where your 
center of impact is, it is time 
to begin adjusting the sights. 











Always remember one rule. 
Move the rear sight the way 
you want the point of impact 
to move. and move the front 
sight in the opposite direction. 

An easily adjustable rear sight is a 
boon, and a sight with definite gra- 
dations, like the many click receiver- 
sights on the market, a blessing. One 
of these will pay for itself many times 
over by saving cartridges. 

A rifle of the .30/30 class should be 
sighted in for 150 yards Every hunter 
should learn the trajectory of his rifle. 
The ballistic data found in the cata- 
logues of the ammunition companies 
are accurate and reliable. Get them, 
consult, and memorize them. Some day 
this information is going to come in 
handy. 

Suppose your rifle is a .30/06. Sighted 
to hit where you aim at 200 yards, it 
will strike two and a half or three 
inches high at 100 yards and won’t miss 
an eight-inch circle anywhere up to 
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Sighting in a rifle from the running board, 
for the hunter who must take his practice where he finds it back against the shoulder 





bullets were being thrown high because 
the gun was in reality sighted six inches 
high at 100 yards. This makes a good 
argument for mounting the ‘scope as 
low as possible. 

It is well to remember that bullets of 
different weights cause most rifles to 
shoot differently, and that various 
brands of ammunition, even with like 
bullets, also often shoot to different 
centers of impact. 

As a rule, heavy-barreled rifles shoot 
more consistently than rifles with light 
barrels. However, much depends on the 
stock. I have a 7 mm. Mauser with a 
Sukalle barrel and a stock by that mas- 
ter stocker, A. G. Miner, of Fountain, 
Col., which will throw into a three-inch 
circle at 100 yards anything I put in 
it, from 139-grain Western and Rem- 
ingfon high-speed loads to the heavy, 


a steady position 


First, you must master 
your positions, for when 


you're hunting you won't be 
able to do much prone shoot- 
ing. Sitting is an excellent 
position, and in the South- 
west where country is open 
and shots long, it is the most 
convenient of all. It is es- 
pecially handy from the side 
of a hill or canyon. Kneeling 
is steadier than offhand, but 
not so good as sitting and it 
takes nearly as much time to 
kneel as to sit. In woods and 
thick country of all kinds, 
most shooting is necessarily 
done offhand. 

In all positions, the left 
hand should be well under the 
forestock and the rifle pulled 








with the right hand. In fact, 
the right hand does most of the work, 
with the left serving mostly to steady 
the rifle. If the rifle has a sling and 
you have time when game is jumped, 
the so-called hasty sling-adjustment is 
an excellent aid to steady holding in 
any position. 
One of the first lessons the embryo 
game shot must learn is to get the shot 
off quickly. I don’t mean he should 
blaze away in the general direction of 
the animal, but that he should fire the 
instant the sights are aligned. 


RACTICE rapid-fire shooting in all 

positions. It-will astonish you to learn 
that most people can get about as good 
results by shooting fast as they can by 
dragging out the hold. Taking a long 
time to line up on standing game is one 
of the finest (Continued on page 62) 
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Though we got this one strike in Trappers Lake, we soon found such tactics frightened the fish 











By 
RAY 
BERGMAN 


my cast over the fish instead of 
slightly behind or to one side of 
them. I still had that easily- 
caught-Western-trout complex, 
and thought skill wasn’t neces- 
sary. I had time for only an 
hour’s fishing that first evening, 
but it was enough to show 
me that catching trout in this 
stream would require all the 
skill at my command. 

The use of twelve to fifteen- 
foot 3X and 4X leaders helped 
some. At least, with them we 
did not put the trout down, and 
managed to take a few, al- 
though our catch was pitifully 
small compared with the num- 
ber of fish rising. Trout were 
working in every favorable lo- 
cation, but it was only occa- 
sionally that one would rise to 
our flies. 

One shallow pool with a rocky 
bottom fascinated us. I never 
saw so many trout moving in 
such a limited space. They dim- 
pled and wallowed and swirled, 
but to our dry flies they paid 
not the slightest attention. Aft- 
er a time I became exasperated, 
and took a position where the 
light made it possible for me 


WESTERN TROUT #255" 


Are Hard to Please 


O THE average Eastern- 
er, mention of Western 
trout streams brings vi- 
sions of waters teeming 
with large fish that just beg to be 
caught. “Oh, yes, Wyoming. Why, any 
dub can catch trout there.’’ I know the 
feeling well. I’ve experienced it myself 
to my present chagrin 

Perhaps there are times when Wy- 
oming and Colorado trout may be 
taken without the exercise of any par- 
ticular skill. That's true of most trout 
waters. But don't get the idea that 
Western trout are fools. On occasion 
they can be as wary and finicky as the 
most educated Eastern trout. Consider 
my experiences of last September, and 
judge for yourself. 

Southeastern Wyoming is mostly 
sagebrush and rocks, but through the 
elevated plains of this romantic coun- 
try winds a fascinating stream. 

Glen Jones, of Colorado Springs, 
my wife, and I made camp well up on 
this stream, near an overgrown, spring- 
fed brook which emptied into the main 
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river close by. The main stream was 
ideal for dry-fly fishing. Long stretches 
of still waters, quiet pools, and shal- 
low, gliding riffies, which disclosed the 
clean rocks beneath, all spelled TROUT 
and I could hardly attend to my share 
of camp work because of the burning 
desire to cast a fly over the tempting 
water. I just knew that I could catch 
fish there. 

And the brook! Here and there open- 
ings in the brush let me look down into 
clear pockets, surrounded by heavy 
weed growth, and what I saw made 
my head swim—brookies, fat and of 
good size; brownies, large and savage 
looking. I knew positively that a fly, 
cast over any of these pockets, would 
bring a rush of hungry trout to the 
surface. 

But it wasn’t as simple as all that. 
The water was low and clear, the trout 
wary and choosy. My first cast over 
some rising fish in some still water of 
the main stream succeeded only in 
putting them down. I had been care- 
less, using a short leader and placing 


Fortunately a high bank hid my 
movements, otherwise I would 
have frightened them. A back- 
ground which blends with your 
figure gives you a decided ad- 
vantage. The trout do not be- 
come aware of your approach 
as they would if your body were 
silhouetted against the light. 

What I saw made my heart thump. 
At least forty good-sized rainbows 
were in plain sight. Some were feed- 
ing on the surface, some slightly under. 
But my fly passed over them unnoticed. 
I changed patterns several times, and 
finally got some half-hearted rises to a 
Blue Quill 14. Clearly the pattern was 
like the fly they were interested in, but 
it wasn’t quite good enough. 

Glen finally took one on a Willow 
14. I became impatient, and decided 
to try a white Maribou streamer. This 
brought action, but it also stopped the 
trout from rising. I missed three fish 
on the first retrieve, and had ten fish 
follow the lure until it almost reached 
my feet. Then the fish saw me, took 
alarm, and quit feeding. Each time I 
cast, the same thing happened, until all 
the trout within range had stopped ris- 
ing. At last I tried a cast over one 
big fellow that was rising on my side 
of a big rock. At first the surface 
glare hid the trout, but, as the fly 
came into sight, I saw that he was fol- 
lowing it. About eight feet from me he 
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men, and Wyoming trout are a cinch for any dub, Eastern 


fishermen told our angling editor, but when he had a chance 


to check up he found them both wary and choosy. He reveals 


here the tricks and lures needed to land these battlers 


started to take, then saw me, and 
quickly disappeared. 

My side of the pool was absolutely 
dead. I couldn’t decide whether the 
Maribou was a good fly because it 
brought a number of missed strikes 
under adverse conditions, or whether it 
was a bad fly because it let the trout 
know that danger threatened. The fact 
that Glen took another trout on his 
Willow shortly after this seemed to 
show I had made a mistake. On the 
other hand, the casts with the Maribou 
led to experiments which were suc- 
cessful later on, so that I really made 
a net gain. 

The following day we were to try the 
canyon below, but, as we passed the 
old pool I saw trout rising, and Glen 
couldn’t coax me past them. First I 
tried my old favorites, Ginger Cahill, 
fan-wing Royal Coachman, Quill Gor- 
don, Tango, Blue Quill, and Dark Coty 
but the fish refused them. An Adams 
14 resembled the naturals on the wa- 
ter, so I next tried one of those. It 
floated about two feet and then dis- 
appeared. I raised the rod tip and 
things happened so fast that I lost my 
head. A twenty-inch rainbow came out 
with a savage leap, then skipped over 
the surface of the water on his tail. I 
held too hard and he tore loose. 

“Eureka!”’ I gabbled in my excite- 


ment. “I’ve found the right fly.”” Then 
hurriedly I made another cast. It 
seemed as if this fish took the fly be- 
fore it touched the water, but I had lost 
control of my nervous reactions, made 
a mess of the fight, and so lost my sec- 
ond fish. 

It was a_ spectacle—an old-timer 
with a case of buck fever. Yet, I’m 
glad I can still get excited over fishing. 
I lost a third trout before I came to 
my senses. Then I quieted down, and 
landed the next seven that rose. The 
fly pattern had certainly the most to 
do with success in this instance. I pur- 
posely tried a dozen other flies but they 
would not produce. A change to the 
Adams 14 at any time brought im- 
mediate action. 


N THE still waters and pocket holes, 

it was necessary to place the fly 
on exact spots to get results, but once 
you placed an Adams there it brought 
a rise at once. One old bruiser was ris- 
ing directly in front of a rock near 
shore. He refused the fly until it was 
cast on the exact stem of the current 
he was feeding in. Placing it a half 
inch to either side brought no response. 
This happened in six locations where 
the current stem was narrow. In the 
still waters it was necessary to place 
the fly to the sunward side of the fish 
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Finally he tried a cast near a big rock where he knew an old bruiser was lurking 
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Glen finally took one, although my flies 
had many times passed over them in vain 


to get a rise. If I cast so that my 
leader went over a trout, it put him 
down, and, if I cast so that the fly 
floated to the side of the fish away 
from the sun, it was sure to be re- 
fused. The most effective cast was 
made across stream with the sun at 
my back, and with the fly placed above 
and on my side of the fish. These were 
simple things, but many chances at 
good fish were lost before I realized 
their importance. 

Although the still waters above camp 
weren't supposed to be as good as the 
water below, I spent considerable time 
fishing there. Most of the fish I took 
from this stretch were browns, the 
hardest-fighting, speediest specimens 
I'd ever met. The most effective dry 
flles were Adams, Gray Translucent, 
Tango, and fan-wing Royal Coachman 
in sizes 12 and 14. 

It was here I discovered the really 
sterling qualities of the Maribou. Aft- 
er fishing upstream for a mile, I turned 
and fished back with the streamer just 
to see what it would do. I got only 
eight strikes, but these eight netted 
seven very good fish, the smallest 14 
inches. The Maribou was best early 
in the morning, before the trout start- 
ed rising to the surface, and late in the 
afternoon, while the evening rise was 
still on but when it was getting difficult 
to see your floating fly. Several large 
fish which I had located but had failed 
to take with the dry fly, readily took 
the Maribou streamer at these times. 
It was good also for one or two hits in 
any hole, even after we had thoroughly 
fished the hole with a dry fly, although 
at any time (Continued on page 66) 
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pumped nine shots into the cat but it wouldn't die 


wie RE you sure you still think more 

of your cayuse than you did 

of your old typewriting ma- 

chine ?"’ asked my brother-in- 
law, Slim, a desert-born horse wran- 
gler. With my sister, we had ridden up 
to the crest of a knoll to watch the 
Arizona sunset, and for the moment I 
was too much absorbed in the beauty 
of the crimson world about me to an- 
swer. The gulches were deepening into 
purple abysses of shadow and the brush 
into dark patches against the sand 
which was glowing with the reflected 
flame of the sunset. 

“You didn’t answer my question,” 
said Slim. 

Perhaps for the first time I realized 
what a tremendous question it was he 
had asked me. I had come by Shadow, 
my cayuse, on an impulse. 

King Richard III, in a memorable 
speech, offered his kingdom for a horse, 
but he never quite got around to mak- 
ing the swap. I had. Of course my 
kingdom had consisted of only a type- 
writer, but it was all I owned. I had 
grown tired of office work, traded my 
typewriter for Shadow, and made for 
Slim's Arizona ranch for a vacation. 
Until I reached the ranch I couldn't 
even ride, and when I got there the 
sad truth dawned on me that it might 
be a little troublesome making a living 
in the desert. But I wasn’t going to let 
Slim and my sister know that—-yet. 
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“IT wouldn't trade Shadow,” I said 
in answer to Slim’s question, “for all 
the typewriters in the world. If I were 
a man I'd spend the rest of my days 
riding these deserts. They’re gorgeous, 
these sandy wastes, the sage smell, 
the thorny shrubs. I love them. But 
I’m not a man.” 

Slim tapped the horn of his saddle 
for a moment. Then, turning, he asked 
suddenly: 

“How'd you like to trap with us this 
winter?” 

My looks must have told him how 
wild I thought his suggestion was. 

“I mean it,” said Slim. “That Fly- 
ing W Range,” he added, with a flour- 
ish of his hand toward the mountains 
dimly outlined against the deepening 
sunset colors, “is a trapper’s paradise. 
We've got a good house to live in, grass 
for the broncs. Come on. I'll show 
you all there is to know about trap- 
ping.” 

Slim rambled on, painting an allur- 
ing picture of life in the open that 
found a ready response in the Cossack 
in my blood. It offered me freedom 
from the tedium of office work. 

“But I could never do it, Slim,” I 
protested. “I’ve never even seen a wild 
animal.”’ 

“All you need to know,” grinned 
Slim, “is the difference between a skunk 
and a wildcat.” 

“Well,” Ladmitted, “I have got a nose.” 


RNED 


With the wide desert instead of 
an office for a workshop, a girl 


finds a 


life of zest and thrills 


“That's a start,” said Slim encourag- 
ingly. “One year Bud and I trapped 
the Flying W’s and we sure made a lot 
of dough. Why, one day 

“You win,” I interrupted, not only 
because I was sold on the idea but be- 
cause I didn’t want Slim to get started 
on another of his marathon tales. When 
he gets going, he can out-talk his own 
echo. 

In December I was back at the 
ranch, which was now only a watering 
place for cattle, although it had once 
been a place of romance and adven- 
ture. Built as a stronghold against 
rustlers, the house was of solid rock 
with three or four-foot walls and only 
one window in each room. It nestled 
at the foot of the bleak Flying W 
ange, barren except for a few scrub 
cedars and desert shrubs. Miles from 
nowhere, it promised an abundance of 
privacy and quiet. My enthusiasm 
soared, until I remembered the trap- 
ping. I mentioned my misgivings to 
Slim. 

“Just amble around the place for a 
day or two,” Slim told me the next 
day, “and get sort of used to this coun- 
try. Soon as I can, I'll get your trap- 
line set out for you.” 

“O. K.,” I answered, “but I’m just 
dying to get started.”’ 

Several days later Slim handed me 
a long rope, telling me to tie it to my 
saddle horn and never to go without 
it. “Because,” he said, “that’s the rope 
you'll use to choke your wildcats with. 
When you have a cat in your trap, 
just throw this rope over its head, give 
a quick jerk, and pull the cat off its 
feet. Then hold the rope tight, till its 
eyes come out plumb glassy. That’s 
how you know it’s dead.”’ 


“f “HOKE them!” I gasped. “Why 
isn’t it safer to shoot them?” 

“Well it is, but it’s easy to choke a 
cat, and that saves your ammunition 
and keeps the fur from getting so 
bloody. But I don’t advise you to choke 
coyotes. Always shoot your coyotes, 
badgers, skunks, and civets. Here, 
try to open this trap,” he went on, 
handing me a Victor No. 2. “No, not 
with your hands. Step on it with your 
foot.”’ 

“That’s easy,”’ I said enthusiastical- 
ly, as the trap flew open. I continued 
opening traps until I had two dozen 
piled up. 

“Those are your traps,’”’ he drawled. 
“Now take that magazine and cut 
yourself some papers just the size of 
the inside of the traps.”’ 
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I spent the rest of the evening cut- 
ting papers. Thoughts of adventures 
of the next day played havoc with my 
rest that night, for in the morning we 
were going to set out my line. 

“Hey, pile out!"’ yelled Slim from 
outside my door. ‘‘Do you think you're 
going to sleep all day?”’ 

“Why, it’s only 5 o'clock,” I answered 
sleepily. 

“Come on,” added Sis. “The biscuits 
will be done in a few minutes.” 

As I entered the kitchen, ready to 
plump myself down at the table, Slim 
handed me a bag of grain and pushed 
me toward the door. ‘Always feed your 
horse first,’’ he said, “then yourself.” 

After breakfast, I saddled Shadow. 

“Be sure to clean your gun, load it, 
and have. your knife sharp,” cautioned 
Slim. ‘Put this rabbit meat in your 
saddle bag. Take this bottle of scent 
and about six of these here traps.” 

Slim wore all the trimmings of the 
cowboys you read about. So far as I 
could, I imitated his costume and non- 
chalant manner. We were soon loping 
down the trail, our colored handker- 
chiefs fanning the breeze, and Slim 
singing: 


“Oh, come along boys 
And listen to my tale. 
I'll tell you of my troubles 
On the old Chisholm trail. 
Coma ti ya youpy, youpy ya, 
youpy ya, 
Coma a ti ya youpy, youpy, 
ya. 


After we had covered about a quar- 
ter of a mile, Slim began looking for 
animal signs. 


“HIS here,” he said, dismounting, ‘is 

a likely place to make a set for a 
wildcat. See those fresh tracks? Now, 
the first thing we do is to wire this 
here trap to that scrub cedar and then 
dig a hole. Make the hole just big 
enough to hold the trap when it’s open, 
and about even with the ground. Now 
put paper over the inside of the trap 
and sift some fine sand over it. Don’t 
get any large rocks because that might 
jam the trap and let some animal get 
away. Cover the whole trap 
with dirt, even it off, and make 
the whole set look as natural 
as you can. Always keep your 
gloves on. Don’t handle any- 
thing with bare hands. Ani- 
mals are particular. Give me 
a piece of that rabbit meat 
and I'll show you how to put 
it back of the trap, so the cat 
will have to walk over the 
trap to get it. Better pour a 
few drops of the scent on it, 
too.” 

Following these _ instruc- 
tions as well as I could, I set 
a trap. When Slim was satis- 
fied with the job, we mounted 
and rode along slowly, look- 
ing for more signs. 
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“This is sure a cat country,” Slim 
commented presently, ‘‘they like to fol- 
low a dry gulch.” 

We set eight traps and were still 
finding plenty of animal signs. Sud- 
denly we came to a drift fence. Dis- 
mounting, Slim said he’d show me how 
a cow-puncher crosses such an ob- 
stacle. He kicked the staples from the 
three posts on either side of the pro- 
posed crossing. Then, pushing the wire 
of the fence to the ground with his 
foot, he ordered me to cross. 

I was getting tired. It seemed to me 
Slim had selected one of the roughest 
and rockiest places in the world for 
my trapline. I began to wonder how 
long this was going to last when we 
turned almost directly toward home. 
Then we began going up and downhill 
so fast I lost all sense of direction. 
Suddenly we reached the open, and 
there stood the ranch house. It was a 
welcome sight. 

“Always see that you are between 
those two mountains, and you can't 
get lost,”’ said Slim. 

Sometimes the mornings were so 
beautiful that I would ride off, wearing 
only a light jacket, and silk beret, and 
come home drenched. The first time 
this happened Slim was irritated by 
my poor powers of ob- 
servation. 

“Didn't you hear that 
lone coyote howl after sun- 
up?” he asked. “That al- 
ways means a change be- 
fore sundown.” 

All trappers know there 
is no use to run a trap- 
line for several days after 
it has been set out. It 
takes at least three days 
for a coyote to visit a 
spot where humans have 
been. Nevertheless, since 
I knew it would be diffi- 
cult to locate my traps, 
I decided to make the 
rounds the next day. Slim 
warned me not to dis- 
mount unless my traps 
had been tampered with. 
I spent most of the day 





searching for traps and finding all but 
seven. 

When I rode in that evening, Slim 
had more advice. 

“After you can run your line for- 
ward, backward, and sideways, with- 
out missing a trap,” he said “you will 
know your line. Bring your skunks 
and civets in, and I'll skin ’em for you. 
But you will have to skin your coyotes 
and wildcats, for they would be too 
much weight for the horse.” 

“Thanks, Slim,’ I replied, “but I may 
as well learn to skin everything I 
catch.” 


Y LINE made a circle of six or 

eight miles. I should have been 
able to cover it by 3 o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon, but it was two weeks before I 
could do that regularly. 

I knew practically nothing about 
skinning animals. Civets and skunks, 
though requiring delicate handling, took 
only a few minutes each, but it took 
me about two hours to skin my first 
coyote. I tied it to the saddle horn 
with my hobble, a short rope, then 
pulled down with all my strength, while 
my horse stood put. Wildcats, which I 
consider the most beautiful of our wild 
animals, are (Continued on page 74) 
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The author displays some of the 
pelts she took on the deserts of 
Arizona during her first weeks 
as a trapper. At left, a badger, 
an animal she found hard to skin 
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BOSTON brig, carrying missionaries to 

the Orient, was plowing across the 

Indian Ocean in the year 1830. On 

board, a sixteen-year-old sailor was 

spending every spare minute whittling a 

tackle block into a curious model. The boy 

was Samuel Colt; the model was the fore- 
runner of the world’s first revolver. 

A few days before, young Colt had been 
watching the steersman. As the wheel turned, 
he noticed that each spoke in turn came in 
line with a clutch by which the wheel could 
be set in one position. An idea popped into 
his head. If a cylinder, holding several 
charges of powder and shot, were similarly 
revolved, it would bring each charge in line 
with the barrel and several shots could be 
fired in succession. That idea revolutionized 
hand-arm design. It played a vital part in 
winning the West. And it provided sportsmen 
all over the world with a new and improved 
weapon. 

Yet, in spite of its obvious worth, Colt’s 
revolver was ridiculed by experts, rejected by 
army officers, and turned down by navy of- 
ficials, who declared too light, too compli- 
cated, too unreliable. From his sixteenth 
year on, virtually the whole of Colt’s life was 
a battle to prove the worth of his invention. 

Born July 19, 1814, at Hartford, Conn., 
Samuel Colt became fascinated by firearms 
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This Paterson model, made in 
1836, was the first type of 
revolver turned out by Colt. 
Shown with it are the many 
pieces of equipment needed 
to use it. Below, Colt after 
his gun had gained him fame 








Giant and pigmy Colts, a .44 
Walker and .22, the latter the 


first to use metal cartridges 








LOADING INDIAN GUN 


Driving lead into one of the revolving chambers 
of a Paterson rifle, a type used in Indian wars 
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when, at seven, a relative gave him an 
ancient horse pistol. When, after his 
mother’s death, he was indentured for 
a year to a farmer at Glastonbury, 
Conn., the pistol accompanied him, se- 
creted in his clothing. Once, he fired it 
off on the Sabbath, scandalizing the 
staid New England community, and 
had to leave it hidden in a hollow tree, 
wrapped in the torn-off tail of his shirf. 

A little later, when he started for 
school at Amherst, the pistol went 
along. And, shortly afterwards, when 
he returned home by request after his 
homemade fireworks had set fire to a 
building, the pistol was the first thing 
he packed. For more than a dozen 
years, on land and sea, that heavy horse 
pistol was his constant companion. It 
turned his mind toward guns and their 
improvement. 

He was hardly more than twelve 
years old when he made his first at- 
tempt to produce a repeating firearm. 
He had heard the cracker-barrel phi- 
losophers at a village store tell what an 
army could do with guns that would 
shoot several times in succession. Im- 
mediately, he set out to produce such a 
weapon. Binding several rifle barrels 
together, he revolved them to bring 
each in position before the flint. The 
powder failed to ignite, so he tried an- 
other trick, firing the charges with 
sparks from a galvanic battery. How- 
ever, the battery was far too clumsy 
and heavy for a hunter to carry and 
he gave up the idea. 

One curious occurrence, of great im- 





B lige oad he invented the revolver at sixteen, Samuel 
Colt had to wage a twenty-year struggle to get the 


world to accept his epoch-making arm. 


Here in a lively 


article are the chief events in his remarkable career 


portance in Colt’s later life, did result 
from his experiment with the battery. 
Citizens of Ware, Conn., in 1829, saw 
crudely lettered placards tacked to trees 
and fences. They read: ‘Sam’! Colt will 
blow a raft sky-high on Ware Pond, 
July 4.” 

In their best bib and tucker, spec- 
tators lined the end of the pond at the 
appointed hour. By means of a battery, 
and a waterproof cable he had devised, 
the fifteen-year-old boy planned to ex- 
plode a small keg of powder under the 
raft “by magic.’”’ Just before he con- 
nected the wire to the battery, which 
he had hidden in the bushes on the other 
side of the pond, the raft broke free 
from its moorings and drifted away. 
The explosion, instead of blowing the 
raft sky-high, blew a shower of mud 
and water over the spectators. 

Suspecting a practical joke, they 
made for Sam. A young mechanic 
named Elisha Root, who had come over 
from a neighboring town, helped pro- 
tect the young inventor from his irate 
neighbors. Years later, as Jack Rohan 
tells us in his book, “Yankee Arms 
Maker,” recently published by Harpers, 
when Colt had his Hartford factory in 









A clumsy flintlock of 
the Mexican War 
period and an early 
Colt that regular 
army officers said 
was too delicate 


An advertisement 
used to win favor for 
the revolver. It 
showed the working 
parts and carried the 


signature of Colt “( 


himself. Over the 
gun is a sample of 
engraving offered 
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full swing, he repaid the debt. He hired 
Root as factory manager at the highest 
salary paid any manager in America at 
the time. 

Citizens heaved a sigh of relief when 
the boy, who was always blowing things 
up, went off to sea the following year 
on the Boston brig, Carlo. How the 
Carlo’s steering wheel gave him his 
great idea in the Indian Ocean has al- 
ready been told. Thereafter, Sam whit- 
tled away at his model, carrying the 
parts in his pocket during the day and 
tying them around his waist at night. 
Just before the Carlo docked, he fitted 
the parts together and found the wooden 
revolver worked perfectly. 

No sooner was he at home than his 
model brought him good fortune. He 
hated the sea and was determined to 
stay on shore. His father was equally 
set on his returning to the sea. Only 
when Sam pulled the wooden revolver 
from his pocket and showed his father 
how it worked did the elder Colt con- 
sent to the boy’s remaining at home. 
Further, he promised to advance money 
for having working models made. 

The future looked like a smooth road 
to the boy inventor. However, he was 
destined to wage for twenty years a dis- 
heartening and almost lone-handed bat- 
tle before his revolvers found their 
place. 

His father was dismayed at the prices 
charged by first-class gunsmiths and 
turned the work over to a cut-rate 
mechanic, whose bungling, slipshod ef- 
forts resulted in failure. One gun burst 
when it was fired and the other refused 
to function at all. Discouraged, the eld- 
er Colt withdrew his backing. Young 

Sam, determined to give his 
idea a real test, set out in 
search of funds with which to 
hire a gunsmith. 

While he had been waiting 
for the mechanic to finish his 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Capsules containing powder and 
bullets were another of Colt's 
inventions and the forerunners 
of our present-day ammunition 
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From the edge of Wild Horse Mesa, the guide, with his rifle, points out the 


Chihuahua Game Trails 


LIFF CARLIN, of Nue- 
va Casas Grandes, 
Mexico, said as we sat 
chatting in my room 


in an El Paso, Tex., hotel: 

“Yes, you can positively get deer, 
wild turkey, and javelina. You may 
get a bear, although we've already 
had snow in the mountains and they 
are beginning to hole up. There's 
a chance of getting a mountain lion, 
but I wouldn't count on it.” 

I had driven down to El Paso 
from my home in Vermont to see 
the Southwest. That's a long drive, 
and I was tired. But my fatigue 
suddenly vanished when Cliff prom- 
ised at least three kinds of game if 
I'd take that trip across the border! 

We were to hunt on the 300- 
square-mile empire of General Man- 
uel Ortega, highest ranking mili- 
tary official of Chihuahua (which, 
incidentally, you pronounce She- 
wa-wa). As a guest of the Tapiese- 
tas Hunting Club, I could hunt not 
only on General Ortega’s lands, but 
over an adjacent territory fifteen 
times as large. 

We left El Paso in the rain be- 
fore daylight the next morning, and 
entered Mexico at Palomas, a col- 
lection of adobe huts many miles to 
the west. Here the general had giv- 
en orders for a much quicker clear- 
ance than we could have arranged 
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at Juarez, just across the Rio Grande 
from El Paso. 

We rode down the old Pershing High- 
way, a 300-mile thoroughfare built by 
Pershing’s soldiers in 1916 and 1917. I 





First Mexican mountain turkey. The beautifully 
marked bird held by the author weighed 25 pounds 





author's camp, 1,500 feet below 


left of the road. When it was built a car 
could be driven over it at fifty miles an 
hour with safety. Today you are lucky 
if you average fifteen. 

Late in the afternoon the monot- 
ony of traveling over the desolate 
desert was broken by a chance to 
shoot four blue-topknot quail. Dark- 
ness fell but still we rattled on. 
Finally we saw in the distance the 
lights of Nueva Casas Grandes. For 
supper we had the quail, cooked ata 
Chinese restaurant. Later a two-mile 
drive northwest of town brought 
us to attractive San Jose Ranch, 
owned by Cliff’s father. We gladly 
accepted the invitation to stay over- 
night. 

We drove southwest the next 
morning and hit off toward the 
Sierra Madre mountains. For 
twenty-five miles our way wound 
over desert cattle-range, but the 
country began to change as we ap- 
proached the foothills. Vegetation 
became less sparse, and the terrain 
more rugged and interesting. My 
eagerness grew as we neared our 
hunting ground. After crossing and 
recrossing a dry gulch and climbing 
a high knoll, we pitched down to 

tancho Lobos. I was introduced 
to my Mormon guide, Lee Wood, 
owner of the ranch, and to Bert 
Wood, a cowboy who rode line for 
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into the Sierra Madres 
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an Eastern hunter 
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and wild boars. 


fast-moving account he tells of the rugged trails and the 


abundant game that every year lure more hunters to Mexico 


By FRED H. 


a company that owned big ranges. 

Our outfit, composed of saddle horses, 
two burros, and a pack horse, moved 
out in the early afternoon. At the head 
of our column rode Sargento Cruz Alva 
Meza, the “full military protection” 
guaranteed by the hunting club. He 
never left us during the trip, acting as 
cook, horse wrangler, and general util- 
ity man. 

We headed up a canyon and followed 
a dry wash for several miles. Our trail 
grew steeper and the country rougher. 
The horses forced their way up through 
manzanita bush and cactus. As the 
shadows grew longer, Lee said: 

“Let's take a turn up over this mesa 
and see if we locate any turkey or deer.” 

Up and up we went. How horses could 
negotiate those bowlder-strewn moun- 
tain sides I could not understand. I had 
not ridden for a number of years and 
Lee’s ‘“‘turn’”’ seemed a long jaunt to me. 
I had had about enough when Lee sug- 
gested we join the others before dark. 
We camped that night in Water Canyon, 
where Bert had a line camp near a good 
spring. 

We were up before daylight the next 
morning, broke camp, and rode down 
Water Canyon until we reached a much 
larger canyon, leading west. As we went 
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up the large canyon, the vegetation, 
which had been none too plentiful, be- 
came thicker, and the creek bed here 
had water in it. Soon we were among 
black oaks and mountain ash, and an oc- 
casionaltallersycamore and large cedar. 

When we had gone two and a half 
miles I saw a shape under a little buck 
brush away up on the opposite side of 
the canyon. It looked to me like a deer, 
but I was not sure until the Sargento 
exclaimed: “Venado!” 

I dismounted and pulled my old, pet 
Springfield .30 /36 Sporter out of the scab- 
bard. Holding on top of the deer’s back, 
I squeezed off the trigger, and the can- 
yons echoed and reéchoed with the first 
shot of the trip. The deer made two or 
three jumps down the mountain side 
but collapsed just as I was about to fire 
again. The distance was about 200 
yards. On the way over I found out how 
difficult it is to climb mountains when 
you're wearing heavy chaps. I was 
out of breath when I reached the spot 
where the deer, a yearling buck, had 
fallen. The Western 180-grain, open- 
point bullet had hit a little back of the 
deer’s middle and had ranged up 
through the back. 

“Pretty good,” Lee said, “to get camp 
meat before even getting to camp.” 


¢ " 


Several of the deer taken by the author's party, hanging in the pine-grove camp in Water Hole Canyon 





The javelina of the cave. Its shooting 
was a job but it was a worth-while trophy 


We saw thirty-seven deer in the next 
few days, and bagged a number of them, 
but precious few of them offered any- 
thing like a fair chance for a shot. Mexi- 
can white-tailed deer are smaller, and 
much faster, than any I have ever seen 
in the States. You might as well shoot 
at jack rabbits. However, we finally did 


get enough of the fleet white-tails to sat- 


isfy us, and turned our attention to 
mountain turkeys. 

Early one morning we zigzagged our 
horses up through the brush and wild 
locust. After an hour’s climb we topped 
out at the north end of Wild Horse Mesa 
at an altitude of around 10,000 feet to 
meet an awe-inspiring sight. Below us 
the ledges dropped almost perpendicu- 
larly for thousands of feet into beautiful 
Red Rock Canyon. In the gorge far be- 
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low we could see the glistening head- 
waters of the San Pedro River. 

The morning had been cold but, as we 
came out into the sunshine on top of the 
mesa, it was so warm that we soon shed 
our Mackinaws and sweaters. We were 
now among tall, white pines, hoping for 
a sight of wild turkeys. 


HE mountain turkey is a great game 

bird, more elusive and harder to ap- 
proach than deer. If we saw any, I was 
cautioned, I was to be ready to shoot 
fast and furiously, with the shotgun if 
near enough, or with the rifle if the birds 
were beyond shotgun range. Because 
they are not really strong flyers, tur- 
keys like to live along the rim-rock 
edges of high mesas. When they are 
startled they like to be where they can 
pitch off the edge. They then set their 
wings and glide to safety thousands of 
feet below. They have to run for per- 
haps twenty-five steps before they can 
get up enough speed to take off. If you 
should happen to see one alight after a 
long flight, you can overtake him by 
galloping your horse, because he is un- 
able to fly again until he has had time 
to rest. A flock on level land, when you 
gallop toward it, will try to escape by 
flopping awkwardly up into trees. Un- 
der such conditions they are easy to get, 
but they are too wily to be taken often 
by surprise. They have so much vitality, 
Lee told me, that he had seen one walk 
off with .30/30 bullet through him. 

We followed the whole length of the 
mesa but had no luck. The more open 
spaces of the mesa were covered with 
wild juniper trees and we saw many 
signs where bear had had been eating 
the juniper berries. 

The next day was one of the hardest 





Lee Wood, the guide, and the twelve-point 
buck he brought down with a running shot 
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I ever experienced. We 
started soon after day- 
light, topped out after 
a hard pull and, for the 
first time, went down 
among the pines on the 
west side of the moun- 
tains. Our ride took us 
over some tough foot- 
ing for the horses. I 
marveled again at their 
endurance and_ sure- 
footedness. I learned 
afterwards that, after 
each hunting trip, they 
are not used again fora 
month. We saw eight 
deer but no turkeys. 
After lunch and a 
rest, we climbed out on 
some ledges to the east. 
Lee said he saw four 
turkeys fly from the top 
of one of these ledges 
but I neither saw nor 
heard them, as I was 
behind and the wind 
was blowing hard. As 
we were by then miles 
from camp, we decided 
to turn back. After sev- 
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en hours in the saddle 
my knees pained so 
badly that I simply had 
to get off the horse and 
rest. I began to wonder 
who ever thought of the horse as a 
means of locomotion, anyhow. 


HEN it was almost dark, I saw 

Lee dismount and take the shotgun 
out of the scabbard. He motioned me 
to hurry. 

“A big turkey just flew up into that 
pine tree below us,” he said. ‘Move 
down carefully. See that white spot? 
That's its tail feathers!” 

I sneaked down as near as I dared 
and let go a charge of No. 2 shot, fol- 
lowing instantly with a charge of BB. 
All that turkey did was to hop up onto 
a higher limb! I slipped down careful- 
ly until I caught another glimpse. I 
fired a second charge of No. 2’s and 
down he tumbled. He fell at least forty 
feet and landed with a terrific thump. 
We rushed down and found a big gob- 
bler that weighed twenty-five pounds. 
Shooting one out of a tree seemed a bit 
prosaic, but he was my first wild tur- 
key and he was a beauty. 

We still had to get off that mountain 
before dark. We came to a slide-off 
where, for more than 1,000 feet, the trail 
was so steep that we had to lead our 
horses. It was for the most part a mat- 
ter of sliding down on our backs while 
keeping an eye constantly to the rear 
to see that the horses didn’t slide down 
on top of us. We rode down through 
the brush in the canyon by moonlight. 
The light of the camp fire looked mighty 
cheerful when we first saw it. The Sar- 
gento had venison stew, hot biscuits, 
and coffee waiting for us, and after 
supper we had a drink of homemade 
wine that tasted wonderful. 

The next day was cloudy and Lee 
predicted snow. After a long, hard 
climb, we came out on another high 
mesa at an altitude of 8,000 feet. As 
we took our bearings, Lee said: 


Wearing chaps, the author starts on horseback for the ride 
from the ranch to the hunting grounds in the Sierra Madres 


“Let’s try something a little different. 
You go down this draw on foot until it 
meets the one coming into it at right 
angles. Slip up carefully through that 
second draw. There’s a good chance 
that there are turkeys there. I'll lead 
your horse. Maybe I can move some- 
thing your way.”’ 

I started down on foot, carrying my 
Parker double-barreled shotgun. As I 
moved quietly through the small, white 
oaks, I saw fresh turkey tracks all along 
the side of the draw. The wind was 
blowing a gale. Before I reached the 
second ravine I heard two shots. I lis- 
tened and watched, but could see noth- 
ing. After an interval, I saw a big tur- 
key fly by and glide down into the deep 
ravine which yawned below. Soon an- 
other turkey! He seemed out of range 
but I swung hard to the left, tried to 
take a good lead, and let go a charge of 
No. 2’s. I might as well have shot at 
the moon, for all the effect it had. An- 
other big, black shape slid quietly into 
sight. With that gale behind him and 
his wings set, he came at terrific speed. 
I took another chance shot. Still no suc- 
cess. Suddenly, just after I had reload- 
ed, I saw three turkeys coming right at 
me not thirty feet above the ground. 
They looked as big as vultures. Startled, 
I took a flash shot. Another miss. In 
desperation as the last bird sailed over 
my head I blotted it out with the second 
barrel. It crumpled in midair and hit 
with a thump on the other side of the 
draw. Boy! Did I feel better! 


T WAS not my last turkey, however. 

On the way back to camp I had to 
slide down an almost perpendicular cliff. 
At the base of it I fired both barrels at 
a twenty-pound gobbler, and got him. 

Two sportsmen who hunted in this 
same moun- (Continued on page 44) 
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The first of more than forty giants gigged by the hunters during a single hour 


N A night when a thick canopy 

of clouds hung low overhead, 

blotting out the stars and moon, 
Harney McLeod took me on my first 
hunt for wild Florida frogs. The night 
was as black as a coal-mine pit bot- 
tom, and the electric lights we strapped 
to our foreheads as we drove into the 
woods certainly made us look more 
like miners than hunters. For weapons 
we carried gigs. 

When the car halted deep in the 
woods and we started through the 
deeper shadows on foot, it sounded as 
if all the frogs in America were doing 
their vocal exercises. Every bush and 
hummock contributed its bit to the 
roaring din of throaty sounds. 

“B-u-t-t-r-u-n-k!"" a giant bullfrog 
screamed at us out of the blackness. 

To Harney, this greeting was the 
signal to swing into action. He wheeled, 
and his light stabbed a clump of tall 
grass. With the rest of us trailing be- 
hind, he took three or four cautious 
steps, his gig poised for the throw. 

Suddenly we saw a pair of beady 
eyes, shining like two diamonds on 
black velvet. Instantly Harney threw 
his gig. It landed with a soft “whack!” 
The frog wailed, a shrill scream that 
rose high above the croaking that filled 
the woods. 
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Harney ran to the frog, extracted 
the gig, and held up the fellow for us 
to see. He was a beauty, with a plump 
body and big, brown hind legs twelve 
inches long. The mottled, brownish- 
gray markings gleamed in the light of 
our head lamps. 

“Well,” said Harney, as he put the 
frog in a shoulder sack. “That’s the 
first one.”’ 

Harney had made gigging giant 
frogs look simple. But he is one of 
Florida’s veteran frog hunters, having 
speared thousands of them in the last 
few years. Originally a truck farmer, 
he now devotes his time exclusively to 
hunting frogs. 

Harney’s only gear is his gig and 
the battery-fed head lamp. Once the 
frog, by its gorgeously luminous eyes, 
is spotted in the dark, the bright light 
of the lamp blinds the croaker, making 
it a prey to the gig. Some hunters use 
a net and some a contraption resem- 
bling a fly-swatter, but the gig is Har- 
ney’s favorite. It is a light pole, five 
or six feet long, with two or three 
large, straightened fishhooks fastened 
securely to one end. A skillful hunter 
can throw this spear with great ac- 
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The gripping account of a peaceful frog 
hunt that turned into a fight for life 


curacy, seldom missing a frog at ten 
feet, and often bagging one at fifteen 
feet or more. 

Just after a spring or summer rain 
is the ideal time for hunting frogs, and 
the darker the night the better. So far 
as known, the record catch for a single 
night is 168 pounds. On one occasion, 
four Florida hunters in four nights took 
1,600 pounds. These weights include 
the whole frog and not merely the legs, 
which, of course, are the only edible 
portions of the creature. 

After Harney had tucked away his 
first frog of the evening, he led us on 
through marshes and ponds, stopping 
frequently to flash his light into clumps 
of grass or weeds. Sometimes his light 
showed a pair of burning eyes and 
another pair of legs was added to the 
collection. 

Presently, as we trudged on, we 
heard a muffled, intermittent croaking, 
as if the frog were under a thick 
blanket. Although the frog seemed to 
be right at our feet, we couldn't lo- 
cate it. Finally Harney’s_ thirteen- 
year-old son found a_ cottonm: ith 
moccasin lying at the water’s edge, 
with the frog between its jaws. As the 
rest of us came up and played our 
lights along the snake’s body, Harney’s 
son shot it with a pistol. We freed the 
bellowing frog and watched it hop 
feebly away. 

‘The moccasins eat more frogs than 
we catch,’ Harney commented. ‘There 
would always be plenty of frogs if it 
wasn't for the snakes.” 

Then began our hunt in earnest. In 
one hour we gigged more than forty 
frogs, ranging in weight from a few 
ounces to nearly three pounds. 

When the dark clouds lifted and 
faint pink streaked the eastern sky, 
we found ourselves in territory pitted 
with abandoned phosphate quarries, 
bordered by palmettos, pines, and 
broom sedge. With Harney still lead- 
ing the way, we pressed on through 
thick undergrowth, and came upon an 
old pit, drained by a wide, shallow 
ditch. 

“A fine place for 'gators,” said Har- 
ney. 

As he spoke, a bullfrog split the still 
air with a croak as loud and startling 
as shattering glass. Harney broke into 
a run, raced along the edge of the pit 
to the shallow end, and waded in. The 
frog was sitting on the sloping bank, 
not far from where Harney entered 
the water, and Harney waded toward 
him, gig (Continued on page 62) 
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deadens sounds, 
dependent on eyesight 


RAIN 


visibility is poor, even near-by deer may escape 


N THE good, old days, when game was 
plentiful and open seasons were long, 
hunters rarely thought of going 
abroad except when weather condi- 

tions were favorable. But, with game 
scarce, and seasons. shortened, the 
sportsman of today, if he is going to 
get any hunting at all, cannot afford to 
wait for ideal weather conditions. He 
has to face them and do what he can 
under the circumstances. Especially is 
this true when a man takes a hunting 
trip, say of a week or a fortnight. He 
goes back into the wilderness for the 
sole purpose of hunting, and he means 
to hunt. If he does not, he may have to 
wait a whole year for another chance. 

This whole subject of game and the 
weather, though it has interested me 
during a lifetime of hunting, is one to 
which the average hunter gives too lit- 
tle consideration. I am not thinking of 
those theoretical sportsmen who tell us 
that it does not make any difference 
what game they bring home. It does 
make a difference. When we hunt, we 
like to get the game we go after. 
Whether we do or not depends pretty 
largely on whether we understand how 
that particular species of game acts in 
certain kinds of weather. After all, real 
hunting is outwitting game. While you 
may blunder on luck occasionally, a lit- 
tle shrewd calculation in the woods and 
fields is going to save you a lot of hard, 
and perhaps fruitless, effort. 

In my experience, the very worst foe 
of the hunter, so far as weather con- 
ditions are concerned, is high wind. I 
know many men who think that the 
tumult created in the woods by a gale 
will deaden the sounds of their approach 
to game, and will therefore afford them 
a better chance to make that approach. 
Never believe it. 

When the wind is roaring, branches 
are cracking, and swirls of dead leaves 
are dancing, game cannot rest quietly 
and is more on the alert than ever. It 
seems to sense that the general racket 
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alone. Since 


SNOW if it has already fallen, makes it 
easy to track deer. While falling, 
it blurs the vision and drives most game to cover 
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WIND stirs up so many sounds in the 
woods the hunter finds it difficult 


to hear game. Birds become trickier targets 


may enable its enemies to creep up un- 
aware, and is determined not to be 
taken by surprise. I have often known 
deer, grouse, and even rabbits to be up 
and away at much greater distances 
from me during a high wind than at 
any other time. 

A further disadvantage to a hunter is 
that, during a galé, he is practically 
robbed of his sense of hearing and de- 
pendent wholly on his sight. Since a 
real woodsman hunts almost as much 
with one as with the other, this inability 
to distinguish the sound of game from 
the general uproar in the woods places 
him under a terrific handicap. Then I 
have found that, when birds or animals 
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get going in a high 
wind, their normal man- 
ner of running or of 
flight is affected by the 
violence of the element 
against which they 
must contend. 

Only two kinds of 
shooting are made eas- 
ier by wind. One is duck 
shooting. When the 
hunter is using a shel- 
tered blind, the birds 
come in eagerly to such 
a haven. The other is 
dove shooting. In some 
states, the dove is not 
recognized as a game 
bird by law. But in 
many others, particu- 
larly in the South and 
Southwest, dove shoot- 
ing is a great sport. On 
a windy day, these birds 
keep actively moving, 
and naturally prefer to 
fly down wind. Shoot- 
ing at doves hurtling 
down wind is a sure test of your marks- 
manship. 

I hate to hunt on a windy day. At 
such a time, the hunter has no real 
chance to exercise discretion and 
strategy, which make for real sport. 
And the game is invariably wilder, gets 
up farther away, and travels greater 
distances to make good its escape. 

Much of my hunting has been done 
in the mountains of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania. During the 
open season in such country it is nor- 
mal to expect snow at almost any time. 
Some snow is good for hunting, other 
snow is not. In some states snow makes 
conditions so nearly ideal that hunting 
is forbidden when it covers the ground. 
It’s not very satisfactory to hunt during 
a snowfall, for the hunter’s vision is 
likely to be blurred, and marksmanship 
difficult. When a snowstorm sets in, 
game is likely to be seeking close cover, 
deserting temporarily its natural range. 
I remember once trailing an old stag 
through a snowstorm. Drifts half cov- 
ered his tracks, but I knew that they 
were fresh. When at last I came upon 
him, he was standing in the shelter of a 
dense hemlock. 

Game, I think, dislikes snow, and, to 
escape it, will select some singular 
refuges. I have found wild turkeys in- 
side a deserted mountain cabin during 
a fall of snow, and a covey of quail un- 
der the wreck of an old automobile. 
While the storm continues, game ap- 
parently makes little attempt to feed. 
Its main idea is to get protection and 
get away from the white background 
which shows it up so plainly. 

Just after a snow the hunter should 
be careful to avoid one danger. When 
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fences, bushes, briers, and low-hanging 
limbs are smothered with soft snow, 
there is always the possibility that the 
hunter will, especially if he is in excited 
pursuit of something, run the end of his 
gun or rifle barrel into the snow, thus 
clogging it. Such an error is a virtual 
guarantee that the gun will burst when 
it is fired. Several of my friends have 
had this unfortunate experience, one of 
them losing his left hand. 

In regions where snow prevails dur- 
ing the open season, there can be no 
objection to hunting in it, but in the 
country I hunt, where such a fall is only 
occasional, this method places game at 
too great a disadvantage. Deer are an 
exception, for some of the finest deer 
stalking in the world is done after a 
snowstorm. If, however, a cold rain or 
sleet follows, it seems a pity to hunt 
even deer, for they break through the 
crust, slide, and fall. I have followed 
many deer that left bloody trails, the 
result of cutting their fetlocks by break- 
ing through heavily crusted snow. 

It may be contended that, if the con- 
ditions are adverse for the game, they 
are adverse for the hunter as well, so 
that the score is even. To some extent 
this is true, for it takes a real man to 
hunt in snowy, mountain 
country. It is foolish of a 
hunter to try it unless he 
makes sure that he can 
keep his feet dry and 
warm. I remember hunt- 
ing grouse on one snowy 
day with a friend who got 
his feet wet, and developed 
chilblains. To rub his feet a 
he took off his shoes, and 
could not get them on 
again. I got my exercise 
that day seeing he reached 
home safely. 

Because it will lie close 
during a snow and travel 
fast and far when dis- 
turbed, game has its 
chance. Bird dogs are usu- 
ally handicapped by snow 
for, in the heavy going, 
they cannot take up a trail 
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with their accustomed speed and vigor. 
Yet, compared with wind, snow on the 
whole, favors the hunter. 

A snowfall does not necessarily mean 
extremely cold weather, which some 
hunters stand much better than others. 
I have found that when the thermome- 
ter is below twenty, especially if a 
breeze is blowing, it is hard to do ac- 
curate shooting. Yet many times I have 
hunted in weather below zero. One of 
the lessons such hunting has taught me 
is that it pays to hunt slowly. Dressed 
warmly to withstand the cold, any con- 
siderable exertion makes you perspire. 
Then, when you stop to rest, you get 
chilled. This is a danger to be avoided, 
especially in bleak, deer-hunting coun- 
try. It’s easy to forget this under stress 
as, when after a long excited climb, you 
undertake to cover a crossing. I once 
saw an old woodsman slowly walking 
around and around a tree on the crest 
of a snowy ridge. 

“T climbed up,” he explained, “and got 
into a sweat. If I keep moving awhile, 
I cool down slowly, and then I can stand 
quiet. I would rather not get a buck 
than get pneumonia.” 

The behavior of game in very cold 
weather differs in regions where cold is 


STORMS RAISE NEW PROBLEMS 


HEN the skies are smiling, outwitting game 

is enough of a problem, but when a gale is 
blowing or a storm raging it calls not only for 
high skill but a thorough knowledge of the habits 
of wildlife. Fortunately the habits of birds and 
animals are not a mystery to the hunter willing 
to spend a little time studying them. In this in- 
teresting and thoughtful article, a veteran tells 
some of the surprising things he has learned in 
his long experience. You'll welcome these aces 
in the hole when you are afield during a storm 
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The quail took refuge under 
an old car in an apparent 
effort to avoid the white 
background and to keep dry 


the accustomed thing from that in parts 
of the country where it is a rarity. 
Where it is seasonal and expected, cold 
has hardly any effect on game. Of 
course, the deer, turkeys, grouse, and 
quail will naturally seek the sunnier, 
sheltered spots, lower ridges, and lee- 
ward side of mountains. Yet when the 
food supply has been adequate, I have 
not found that game suffers from cold. 

In the South, where snow and even 
sleet are somewhat rare, cold weather 
upsets game badly. On one occasion I 
located nine coveys of quail on my South 
Carolina place for some _ prospective 
visitors. The birds were in the great 
broom-sedge fields of the plantation. 
When my friends arrived, a heavy sleet 
storm had sheathed everything in ice, 
and not a single covey was found in the 
accustomed haunt. When the birds were 
finally located, all were in the marsh 
along the river, or across the river in 


During a snowstorm, | have seen 
wild turkeys take shelter in a 
deserted cabin in the mountains 


the vast reed lands of the 
delta. As soon as the sleet 
had melted, they returned to 
their usual range. 

Southern deer, though often 
as large as those of the North, 
rarely have the same aspect 
of size or ruggedness, due to 
the fact that their hair is short and their 
coats thin. They have a decided dislike 
for cold. Ordinarily they bed down for 
the day in bay branches and myrtle 
thickets, but on cold days, especially if 
there is a wind, they couch themselves 
in tall broom sedge, and show an espe- 
cial preference for places where there 
are old logs, behind which they can find 
shelter. In hunting deer in the South, I 
always take the weather into consider- 
ation, for this will determine pretty ac- 
curately where deer will be found. 
There is a small area in my home woods, 
where a good many old trees have fallen. 
If you go there on a bleak day you are 
almost certain (Continued on page 59) 
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LADY OF THE SEA 


HROUGH the long, lazy 

swell of the Atlantic cut 

the saberlike fin of a cruis- 

ing swordfish. Wally Baker, 
captain of the cruiser Oliyrin, 
swung his craft around to inter- 
cept the great, black shape that 
was circling indolently to the 
eastward, while the mate scram- 
bled to the lookout to report the 
actions of the fish. 

Seated in a swivel chair in the 
stern was a woman with sea-blue 
eyes, her skillful hands holding 
the rod in readiness. She had for 
years cherished the ambition to 
take a swordfish. Now it seemed her de- 
sire might be fulfilled. After weeks of 
cruising between Montauk and Fire 
Island Lightship in search of a broad- 
bill, one finally had been sighted. 

The swordfish dived, again appeared, 
and with a sudden, savage rush lunged 
at the bait, striking it viciously with 
his sword. The woman threw off the 
drag of her reel, the line paid out, and 
the fish, impelled by savage instinct for 
the kill, rushed his prey. The hook was 
instantly set, and, with the rod bent at 
a perilous arc, 1,500 feet of line flew 
from the spindle of the smoking reel. 
Then from the crest of a distant swell, 
the black form of the swordfish cata- 
pulted into the air, its rapierlike sword 
outlined against the sky. In a shower 
of foam, it then fell back into the sea. 

The captain swiftly turned the boat 
in a desperate effort to regain some of 
the lost line. Inch by inch the fisher- 
woman reeled in until half of it had 
been won back, but the reel screeched 
again and the hard-won line was lost. 

About three hours and twenty min- 
utes later, the swordfish, now exhaust- 
ed, feebly finned the water within ten 
feet of the boat. As Capt. Baker seized 
the wire leader in his gloved hand, the 
tense body of the weary angler relaxed 
and a smile of satisfaction stole over 
her tanned features. At this moment a 
great tiger shark swept up from the 
depths and chopped at the mackerel 
bait still hanging from the mouth of 
the swordfish and its sharp teeth sev- 
erec. the leader. While for a moment, 
the swordfish floated on the surface, 
the captain made frantic efforts to 
reach it with his gaff, but the great fish 
sank mockingly from sight. 

“Well, that’s that,” said the woman 
who had been on the verge of realizing 
her ambition. She accepted her ill for- 
tune without tears, without wailing, 
without recriminations against the 
shark. Her display of sportsmanship 
would have been duplicated by but 
few men. 

No one who knows Mrs. Oliver Crom- 
well Grinnell, however, would have ex- 
pected her to take her defeat in any 
other way. Her philosophical attitude, 
when the breaks are against her, quite 
as much as her remarkable record of 
achievements in big game fishing, has 
contributed to her reputation as one of 
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The inspiring record of a woman 
angler who mixes her many fights 


against big fish with some astute 
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By C. BLACKBURN MILLER 


the outstanding sportswomen of the 
country. 

A gallant angler, and an ardent con- 
servationist, she is known and respected 
wherever deep-sea fishermen gather. In 
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Mrs. Grinnell ready to set out for a day 
of seeking battle with a huge broadbill 


fact, it was she who brought these 
anglers together by forming the 
Salt Water Anglers of America, 
an organization of which she was 
the first president. This position 
she held until last November 
when she resigned. 

Sometimes it is indifference 
that makes a graceful loser, but 


plans for the future of the sport this is not the case with Mrs. 


Grinnell. Her failure to catch that 
swordfish in 1931 merely increased 
her determination to keep on try- 
ing. She did not have long to 
wait for her reward. Later that 
year, she landed a_ swordfish 
weighing 245 pounds and became the 
first woman to accomplish that feat 
with rod and reel on the Atlantic coast. 

On June 23, 1933, the angling world 
was startled by the news that this re- 
markable woman had landed a huge 
broadbill swordfish weighing 450 pounds 
after a terrific, twenty-hour battle. 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of June 
22, the fin of a broadbill was sighted 
from the deck of the Oligrin, five miles 
east of Fire Island Lightship. The bait 
was lowered but there was no need for 
Capt. Baker’s customary skill in ma- 
neuvering the boat, for the swordfish 
rushed the bait with such ferocity that 
he missed it. The hook, glancing from 
his jaw, became embedded in the bony 
structure of his skull. Thoroughly en- 
raged, he made off at terrific speed, 
leaping from the water with prodigious 
vigor, and thrashing the air with his 
sword in helpless fury. Falling back, he 
would seek the depths, there to sulk 
sullenly. Hours passed. The sun, blaz- 
ing down from a cloudless sky, blistered 
Mrs. Grinnell’s arms. Watching her 
bleeding and swollen hands, the crew 
and the spectators in another boat 
were convinced that her strength could 
never subdue the fish. 

After six hours, Capt. Baker became 
worried. After eight hours had passed, 
he demanded that the fight be stopped, 
either by cutting the line or by taking 
the rod. Mrs. Grinnell, her jaws set, re- 
fused either to free the fish or accept 
aid and kept up the struggle. After 
ten hours Capt. Wally Baker stopped 
pleading and forcibly took the rod from 
her. 

For nine hours more he fought the 
huge fish with drag tightened and all 
the strain the twenty-four-thread line 
would stand. Night fell. Storm clouds 
rolled up, blotting out the stars, and 
lightning flashed. At last a pallid gray 
brightened the eastern sky. The East 
turned to rose and it became light 
enough to see. Discouragement and 
dismay fell upon those on board the 
cruiser, for the great fish, which should 
have been ready to quit, breached the 
surface and commenced feeding. It 
seemed futile to continue to fight a 
quarry still fresh enough to circle the 
boat within a few yards in search of 
breakfast. 

At the nineteenth hour, however, the 
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fish showed signs of weak- 
ening and Capt. Baker gave 
the rod to Mrs. Grinnell. 
Suddenly the fish seemed to 
let go. He had died and be- 
gan to sink slowly toward 
the bottom. It was a cru- 
cial moment, for it is ex- 
tremely difficult to plane a 
dead fish of this weight to 
the surface on twenty-four- 
thread line. It seemed as 
if all that grueling fight, 
during which neither the 
anglers nor crew had eaten 
or slept, was to go for 
nothing. At last, however, 
the broadbill was brought to 
the surface, where a rope 
was made fast about his 
tail. 

Two days after this battle 
an incident occurred which 
Mrs. Grinnell refuses to dis- 
cuss. The Oligrin had again 
headed out to sea. A broad- 
bill was sighted near Fire 
Island but Capt. Baker was 
reluctant to pursue it, fear- 
ing that Mrs. Grinnell had 
not fully recovered from the 
terrific strain of the pre- 
vious battle. Mrs. Grinnell 
insisted and the fight was on. 

After the fish had been 
played for an hour, the captain noticed 
that a pronounced pallor had spread 
over Mrs. Grinnell’s face. As the sea 
was very rough, he attributed her con- 
dition to seasickness and returned his 
attention to the fish. Four times Mrs. 
Grinnell brought the swordfish along- 
side but each time it was decided that 
he still was too full of fight to be 
landed. On the fifth attempt, Capt. 
3aker seized the leader and was about 
to pass a rope about the fish’s tail when 
he heard a shout. He turned in time 
to see Mrs. Grinnell slide from her chair 
in a faint. Tying the swordfish to a 
cleat, he called one of the crew and 
carried Mrs. Grinnell to her cabin where 
she lay unconscious for more than half 
an hour. Her first question when she 
recovered consciousness was about her 
fish. The mate had to tell her that, 
when they speeded up the engine, the 
extreme weight of the fish broke the 
rope and that it had sunk before the 
Oligrin could be turned about. 

Mrs. Grinnell has not confined her 
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The Oligrin, the fishing craft : 
from which Mrs. Grinnell has 
taken her finest trophies 
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After hours of strenuous fighting, Mrs. Grinnell, tired but content, poses with her vanquished foe 


angling to swordfish alone. She has 
taken many marlin, tarpon, and tuna. 
In 1932 she won the fishing tournament 
at Key Largo, Florida, by catching the 
largest sailfish, which weighed seventy- 
four pounds. 

Mrs. Grinnell’s great love of fishing 
was inspired by her husband, who, un- 
til his death, was considered one of the 
country’s leading sportsmen. It was 
he who first conceived the idea of tak- 
ing a swordfish on rod and reel. Most 
of his angling friends considered the 
feat an impossibility. At first, though 
he hooked several, he lost every one due 
to the inadequacy of his tackle. He 
finally carved a wooden model of a hook 
which he sent to England in 1924 to be 
copied. This Grinnell hook, now famous, 
has been accepted by all big game fish- 
ermen and has never been improved 
upon. With it, Grinnell was able to 
land the first swordfish ever caught on 
rod and reel off the Atlantic coast. 

It was in 1924 also that John Philip 
Sousa, Jr., an intimate friend, sent 


Grinnell from Japan, the first feathered 
lures he 


had ever seen. Skeptical at 
first regarding their 
value, he later 
changed his opinion 
after enjoying ex- 
ceptional success 
with them off the 
Long Island coast. 
They are in general 
use today 
Mrs. Grinnell’s de- 
votion to her hus- 
band led her to dis- 
tinction in another 
field, that of lithog- 
raphy. Shortly after 
their marriage, phy- 
sicians advised Grin- 
nell that it would be 
necessary to lead a 
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life in the open if he hoped to retain his 
health. Mrs. Grinnell, with her usual 
determination, studied the intricacies 
of her husband's lithography business 
and became the first woman in the 
United States to run such an enterprise, 
a heavy responsibility for a young 
woman. For thirty years the business 
prospered under her management. Then 
came the great tragedy of her life. Her 
husband died. Instead of surrendering 
to her grief, she realized the necessity 
of carrying on, and she threw herself 
with even more ardor into her work. 
From early morning until late at night, 
she remained at her desk, directing the 
business she had helped to build. 

Although her record-breaking catches 
of big fish have gained her the greater 
public attention, Mrs. Grinnell has been 
equally active in conservation. Ap- 
palled by the wasteful slaughter of 
game fish along the Atlantic coast, she 
determined to seek means of preventing 
it. Realizing that she must have the 
public back of her in this task, she 
called for assistance upon her many 
friends among sportsmen. 

Meeting in her apartment in New 
York City, a group of these friends 
discussed the formation of the Salt 
Water Anglers of America. Mrs. Grin- 
nell was elected president. The object 
of the organization was to conserve the 
supply of salt-water fish. To do this, 
Mrs. Grinnell sought to join with salt- 
water angling clubs to improve angling 
conditions in the coastal waters not 
only of the Atlantic but of the Pacific 
as well. Among the definite aims of 
the organization were lending all pos- 
sible aid to new clubs, appointing local 
representatives along the coasts to pass 
along information to salt-water anglers, 
and coéperation with the federal gov- 
ernment and the state conservation de- 
partments in (Continued on page 63) 
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Spear Hunt for 


By C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE 


HE hippopotamus hunters arrived 

with the dawn. From in front of 

my palm-thatched shack I could 

see their woolly heads and the 
sharp, broad spears silhouetted against 
the pale, lemon sky. Eager to see the 
savage hunt, I called to my guide and 
native boatmen and soon I was being 
rowed rapidly across to the opposite 
bank of the White Nile. 

I was about twenty-six miles south- 
west of the little administrative post of 
Malakal, at a point where the White Nile 
makes an abrupt swing westward. Hip- 
popotamuses abound in this section of 


the river. In daylight, they swim about 
with their huge heads and bulging eyes 
thrust above the surface. At night they 
retreat to shore, where they make beds 
in the grassy cover. For the Shilluks, 
the tall, wiry natives of the district, 
they are the chief meat supply. 

As my nuggar, a native dugout canoe, 
approached the north shore of the river 
[ picked out with my binoculars the 
lanes through the undergrowth which 
the hippos had made going ashore the 
night before. Along the mud banks, 
greenish-gray crocodiles, with yellow 
stripes, lay basking in the tropical sun. 

The Shilluks had disappeared. I knew 
from previous experience that they were 
concealed somewhere along the hippo 





Native hunters of equatorial Africa line up 
behind two of the ponderous beasts that 
will keep their village in meat for days 


GIANT HIPPOS 


tracks. More savages were, I knew, hid- 
den among the tall grass near the shore. 
For a tense hour I waited. 

Then the first hippopotamus waddled 
out of the undergrowth and floundered 
clumsily into the river. The resounding 
splash was the signal for which the hid- 
den savages had been waiting. The air 
was split by a chorus of screams. A big 
bull hippo lurched out into the open and 
sprawled into the river. 

The savages swarmed out upon the 
shore, dancing and shouting, and the 
canoes burst forth from concealment. 
A stalwart savage stood up in a canoe 
and let fly, like a swordfisherman, with 
a harpoon. The five-foot dart drove 
through the air like a bullet, trailing a 

grass rope, and the barbed point 
struck the bull in the side, 











where the pinkish belly met 
the mud-brown back. When the 
barb struck home, the savages 
in the canoe unshipped a crude 
float, made of ambach faggots, 
and paddled away. Other ca- 
noes, filled with shouting sav- 
ages, danced over the water. 
In each, a spearman stood up- 
right with his broad-bladed 
dart poised, ready to hurl. 








Shilluks paddling on 
the White Nile in the 
same type canoes used 
by them when hunting 
their favorite game 


A crudely made native 
raft. The basketlike 
floats, fastened to 
spears by grass ropes, 
disclose the hippo's 
location underwater 
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VEN for the hunter 
armed with a modern 
rifle a hippopotamus is not 
a beast to be trifled with. 
For natives, hunting them 
with no weapons but spears 
in the crocodile-infested 
White Nile, they are among 
the most dangerous of all 
game, as shown by this tale 


of a stirring native hunt 
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In his death struggle, the hippo lashed 
the water and snorted terrifyingly when- 
ever he came to the surface. But there 
was no escape. The telltale float told 
the savage hunters exactly where he 
was. They followed him relentlessly. 
Whenever the broad back of the beast 
showed above the water, a spear flashed 
in the sun and buried itself deep in the 
flesh. In a few minutes the doomed 
hippo was studded with spears like a 


bull bristling with the picador’s darts. 

A canoe, venturing too near the in- 
furiated hippo to give the spearman 
a close-up shot, was tossed suddenly into 
the air. The beast had broken water di- 
rectly beneath it! Screaming in terror, 
the three savage occupants were tossed 
out into the river. Splashing wildly, they 
began to swim for shore. No one knew 
better than they the fierceness of the 
crocodiles that infest the White Nile. 








AFTER THE HUNT, 
VILLAGE FEAST DAY 


The women, as soon as the carriers reach 
the village with the freshly killed hippo 
meat, gather to parcel it out. A portion 
is usually eaten raw at the scene of the 
kill by the hungry hunters. At right is 
a close-up of one of the beasts killed 
by natives with their primitive methods 
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Carrying the head of a hippo back to the 
village. This is a special delicacy and 
becomes the chief dish at a great feast 


While the first unfortunate canoemen, 
with loud splashing and shouting, were 
swimming desperately for safety, an- 
other canoe darted up to the hippopot- 
amus, which had momentarily sub- 
merged. As the canoe approached, the 
beast thrust up its head and opened its 
cavernous, fire-red mouth. For a mo- 
ment, it looked as if nothing could save 
the canoe and its savage crew. Just as 
the jaws seemed about to crush the 
craft, the hunters swung it around. The 
maneuver averted the danger of the mo- 
ment but upset the canoe. 

At last, the hippo was still. With grass 
ropes, the savage horde dragged him 
out of the river and into a sandy pit on 
the river bank. A babbling, excited ring 
of hunters surrounded the carcass and 
began to slice and hack away. 

The hunters ate as they worked, bolt- 
ing small morsels of the rare meat while 
it was still warm. Longer strips, carved 
dexterously from the carcass with 
spears, were slung on long poles. Then, 
endless streams of savage men, women 
and children, appearing suddenly from 
nowhere, carried them off inland. 







































Greeting Mr. ‘Chuck | 


By J. L. SOWERS 


’M A little weary of reading about the 

Hornet-and-'’scope combinations that 

are being used with such great suc- 

cess in killing ground hogs. I’ve seen 
many of these shooting rigs, but the 
actual use of such a high-power outfit 
reminds me of a friend’s experience in 
bagging his first lion on his first big 
game hunting trip. He just walked out 
on the African veldt, saw the lion stand- 
ing some distance away, and cracked 
down on him with the heavy artillery. 
Then, he says, he felt about the same as 
if he had stayed back in Ohio and killed 
a cow in some farmer's pasture. 

I don’t mean to belittle the 'scope and 
high-power weapon and Ammunition. I 
realize that some shooting skill is re- 
quired with a Hornet and ‘scope. But 
I just don’t happen to care for it. 

The first ground hog I ever killed was 
blown to bits with my father’s double- 
barreled 12 gauge. The right barrel 
spoke once and the ‘chuck disintegrated. 
Absurd as it was, this first taste of 
ground-hog shooting kindled in me a 
fondness for the sport. Every spring 
since, the urge to hunt the rodents has 
flared up anew. But so far I haven't 
felt inclined to go after them with a 
high-power rifle. 

For real fun, I'll take stalking every 
time. When I get up close to the animal 
my .22 repeater and a standard, Long 
Rifle, hollow-point bullet is a combi- 
nation deadly enough for me—and for 
the ‘chuck. 

When the spring breezes began to stir 
last year, a friend of mine, on learning 
that I enjoyed stalking and shooting 
ground hogs, gave me a note to one of 
his tenants living on a farm infested 
with ‘chucks. I was very fond of hunt- 
ing in this territory. 

On a Saturday afternoon I presented 
the note to the farmer, asking him if 
he'd be good enough to take me over 
the place and point out the dens and 
infested spots. In about an hour we had 
located enough ‘chuck dens to promise 
a lively day’s sport. On the first day I 
could get away I was back at the farm 
bright and early. 

During my first summer’s shooting 
on that farm I shot twenty-six ground 
hogs and in neighboring fields I chalked 
up more than 100. And at least seventy- 
five percent of my kills were made at 
ten feet or less! I am able to shoot 
them at these surprisingly short ranges 
because I do my hunting up wind and 
under cover, approaching each hole or 
den with the utmost caution. 

The ground hog is a wary little beast 
and resents a too personal approach to 
his domicile. To get close enough to 
slip a pellet into him where it will do 
the most good, it is necessary to revive 
the fine, old—-and almost lost—art of 
stalking game. You must be able to 
make yourself seem invisible even at 
the moment you come within a barrel 
length of the ’chuck’s front door. Then, 
still silent as a ghost, you squeeze the 
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trigger of your rifle, which is already 
cocked and at your shoulder, with the 
sights aligned on Mr. ’Chuck’s eye or 
ear. When the hammer falls, the effect 
is just the same as if St. Peter had 
slipped up on the ground hog’s front 
porch and punched the door button. 
The ‘chuck is through with worldly 
worries. 

One mild, summer afternoon, with a 
friend trailing me, I saw what seemed 
to be a huge ground hog, almost half a 
mile from us. We were along the river 
bank, looking across eighty acres of 
waist-high corn toward a green slope 
on the east margin of the farm. The 
wind was out of the West, and would 
carry a scent too easily if we did not 
circle. I proposed that we go down the 
river a quarter of a mile, slip through 
the north end of the corn field, and 





















ONG-DISTANCE 
shots at ground 
hogs with high-power 
rifles and ammunition 
may be a test of skill 
but stalking them with 
a .22, says this writer, 
is the way to get real 
fun out of the pastime 


sneak down the slope toward the animal. 

We stalked as we had planned. At 
several points on our walk, the hog 
could have been nipped off with a ’scope 
and high-power rifle. But we were out 
for work at close quarters. I parked 
my friend in a dry gravel pit and left 
him peering over the edge. Then I came 
down from the top of the slope, up wind 
and under as much cover as a good 
stand of timothy would permit. I 
stooped, squatted, and finaliy crawled. 
At last I figured I was in line with the 
den and very near the grassy edge of 
the slope. I peeped up, but did not see 
my quarry. My friend made a slight 
motion to indicate its position, and I 
saw a big brown animal slip silently 
down the hole less than ten feet in front 
of me. I remained on all fours for a 
few minutes, then, silently cocking my 
rifle and slowly putting it to my shoul- 
der, I raised myself. 

The ground hog, in the mouth of his 
den, turned around and looked up to- 
ward me, apparently attracted by the 
slight motion I had made. He sank a 
bit lower, but I could still see the top of 
his skull. I pulled the little ivory bead 
down in the open V rear sight 
until it rested on the tip of 
his nose, and squeezed the 
trigger. He reared out back- 
ward and went tumbling 
down the slope, more like a 
bucking broncho for the mo- 
ment than a bronc itself. 


After sighting the ‘chuck, 
the author stalks it on all 
fours. Below, he waits for 
the ‘chuck to appear again 
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Most of my ground hogs have been 
shot even closer than ten feet. Indeed, 
a great many of them at five feet or 
less—often they were almost at the tip 
of the barrel! Sometimes, of course, I 
run onto an old one out in the open, 
having failed to see it, and it me, until 
I was within range. At such times I 
have taken shots up to seventy yards, 
for these rascals, when they break 
frantically for cover, offer a good test 
for rifle marksmanship on a running 
target. A couple of hits with Long 
Rifle hollow-points usually stop them. 
But my meat, and my real sport, is the 
close-ups. 


F THE ground hog you’re hunting sus- 

pects that an enemy is near and van- 
ishes down his hole, don’t fear that 
you've lost him. Bring your cocked 
rifle to your shoulder, with sights 
aligned on the hole, and slip up quietly, 
step by step. He may be just a few 
inches inside his burrow, so be all set 
to shoot the instant your sights cover 
the hole. If, when he comes out and 
you've shot him, he doesn’t roll out, be 
careful about reaching in. Poke him a 
little with the end of the barrel to be 
sure he is dead. When you do grab him 
by a leg or tail, be fast about it. Ground- 
hog teeth are the nearest thing I know 
to the chewing equipment of a saber- 
toothed tiger. 

If you should see one of the vermin 
at a distance, across a pit bank for 
example, let the ‘chuck see you. He 
will promptly go in his hole. Then, leav- 
ing your post, work around a circle and, 
slip up silently to the hole ready for 
the kill. You'll probably find the ’chuck 








at His Door 





peeping out toward the place 
where he last saw you. If 
you have done your stalking 
properly, he'll be right on the 
tip of your front sight. 

Sometimes you take one 
unawares by stumbling upon 
him right at his den. He will 
plunge into his hole, whistling 
shrilly as he disappears. In 
such a case, pull up your gun 
on that hole as quickly as 
your muscles will work. Very 
likely he will pop right back 
up to see who you are. That’s 
when you want to be ready 
to bag him—instantly! 

For ground-hog shooting, 
I have found my old Marlin 
Model 39, with open field- 
sights and .22 Long Rifle 
hollow-points, adequate for 
sport and results. At close 
range, it smacks the 'chucks 
with wallop enough to stop 
them cold. This type of gun 
will make clean kills at good 
distances, too, if the shot be 
placed in the head, neck or 
backbone. 

Every man to his own 
equipment, of course. If the 
modern shooters want to 
make a complicated business 
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The author with two of 
the ground hogs and the 
.22 rifle that got them 
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Taking back one ‘chuck 
whose curiosity led to 
its demise. At the left, 
pulling one out of the 
hole by his tail. The 
‘chuck's sharp teeth 
make caution advisable 








out of ground-hog 
shooting, with 
‘scopes and high- 
power rifles and am- 
munition, I’m not 
the man to. say, 
“Nay.” 

Many fine hunters, how- 
ever, believe that stalking 
is the highest form of 
sportsmanship and it is 
certainly the most diffi- 
cult way to get your game. 
To outwit an animal whose 
senses of sight, smell, and 
hearing are better than 
your own-—to pit your 
greater intelligence against 
his keener senses—takes 
patience, thought and skill. 
That was the way the In- 
dian got his game when he 
depended on bow and ar- 
row. And the best pioneer 
hunters followed the Indian’s example 
to save ammunition. On my own ground- 
hog hunts, I’d rather rely on my wits 
and play an hour’s hide-and-seek for a 
shot and pot curious Mr. G. Hog right 
at the door of his den. To my thinking, 
it’s much sportier than taking distance 
cracks at him and it’s lots more fun. 
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As she shook the ashes from her 
blue-black hide the gaunt bitch 
eyed the inquisitor malevolently. 
"It's a bird dawg," said the boy 










Hell Hath 
No Fury... 


-" IT won't cost you nothin’ ex- 
try,sir. Dawgan’ me both for 


two dollars,’ urged the boy. 
“Where is your dog?” 

A gaunt bitch materialized from an 
ash heap, apathetically shook the ash- 
es from her blue-black hide, and eyed 
the inquisitor with passive malevolence. 
The judge looked wonderingly at the 
scar-seamed rump, the scalloped ears. 

“What kind of 

‘Bird dawg, sir,” 
the boy. 

“I see,” the judge smiled, forbearing 
to probe an ancestry that carried the 
unhappy hint of a bar sinister. ‘In 
hunting dogs, it’s aristocracy of worth 
rather than birth that counts anyway, 
but I guess we can manage without 
your dog this morning.” 

“All right, sir. I thought maybe 
since Pedro, since he—’’ the boy polite- 
ly demurred. “Well, I thought maybe 
you'd leave ‘im at home today.” 

“Yes. Pedro.” The judge’s placid 
features clouded, as if reminded of 
something he had been trying to for- 
get. “But I’ve decided to give Pedro 
his last chance this morning. His case 


quickly supplied 


~ 
to 


comes before the supreme court, so to 
speak.”’ 

“Home, Blue!"’ The boy turned se- 
verely on the ash-colored dog. ‘An’ 
don’t go a-gallivantin’ around the 
swamp. If you do, I’m a-goin’ to frail 
hell an’ Georgy out o’ you when I get 
back.” 

Four hours later the judge squatted 
dejectedly on a log in the pine lands, 
his imported gun leaning against a 
sapling. Pushing back his faded cap, 
he wiped the sweat from his glistening 
bald head and erstwhile cherubic face. 

“His fourth or fifth time this morn- 
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ing he has done that trick, son.” 


“Fifth, sir?” 

“And the same story yesterday and 
day before. Well, it’s nothing new. 
tan ace-high at Freeport last year un- 
til the same thing knocked his chances 
galleywest.” 

“What makes ’im do hit, do you reck- 
on ?”’ 

“The green-eyed monster,’”’ answered 
the judge abstractedly. ‘‘Jealousy,’’ he 
added, feeling the uncomprehending 
glance of the boy. “When he sees 
another dog with birds, he goes ber- 
serk. tule or ruin, that’s Pedro.” 

“Can't he be cured, sir?” 

“Did you ever hear of anybody, dog 
or man, being cured of jealousy? In 
nigh onto twenty years on the bench 
I never have. If a dog can be trained, 
Jim Merryman, down in Mississippi, 
can train him. Well, Jim gave him up. 
If it had been any dog except Pedro 

Two hundred yards away the sub- 
ject of the judge’s jeremiad was rac- 
ing through the flatlands as debonairly 
as if he had been the fair-haired child 
of his master. The boy idly watched 
as the big liver-and-white pointer 
flashed around a bay, dropped momen- 
tarily, and began to stalk toward the 
black-and-white statuette that was 
Princess Anne on point. Pedro, the 
boy reflected, was enacting his char- 
acteristic role. 

The scion of aristocrats, Pedro was 
the hunter transcendant, the greatest 
bird-finding machine the judge had ever 
owned. But even Achilles had a bad 
heel. As if begrudging the prodigality 
with which she had endowed the dog, 
nature slipped into Pedro’s make-up 
an apple of discord. Hunting alone, he 
was as stanch as the stanchest. It was 
when his lesser mates found birds that 
the defect in his otherwise gifted na- 
ture came to the fore. In his over- 
reaching greed, he would stalk inex- 
orably forward, jaws avidly weaving, 
forgetful of all training. A premature- 
ly flushed quarry was too often the 
result. The obstinacy of this quirk in 
the dog’s make-up had brought more 
than one handler to the verge of 
lunacy. 

“I’ve got an idea,” the boy ven- 





| EDIGREED and high-priced, Pedro couldn't be taught 


to honor a point. Then he met the battle-scarred 


mongrel of the South Carolina swamps. What followed 


| makes one of the most appealing tales you've ever read 
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tured, chewing reflectively on 
a straw. “Hit might work. 
Let's try ’em together, Pedro 
and my—” 

“Ideas about Pedro have al- 
ready cost me several hundred 
dollars and a lot of sweetness 
and light, son,” said the judge. 
“I ain’t in the market for any 
more. As for me, I ain’t going 
to be a sentimental dodo and 
let one dog ruin my vacation. 
And as for Pedro,” the judge 
pulled himself up from the 
log, smacked vindictively at 
the seat of his pants, and 
stabbed the air with a stubby 
forefinger, ‘‘as for Pedro, he is 
your dog. Take him.” 

A wild happiness upsurged 
in the boy’s breast as he start- 
ed homeward. Once out of ear- 
shot of his benefactor, he 
could contain himself no longer. Call- 
ing Pedro to him, he swept up the dog 
in a swift, bone-cracking embrace. 


Then he lay in the sunny broom straw 


while his new acquisition wallowed 
mightily beside him. 

“Pedro,” said the boy gravely, ‘“‘you 
air my dawg. You belong to me, an’ I 
belong to you. I’m a-goin’ to look 
after you and feed you—chitterlin’s 
and cracklin’ bread when I can get hit. 
I won't sell you an’ I won't trade you 
off. I'm a-goin’ to stick to you through 
thick an’ thin. An’ you got to hunt for 
me an’ hunt right. If you don’t, hit’ll 
be between you an’ me. An’ another 
thing: You ain’t a-goin’ to go projec- 
kin’ around the swamp at night, a-leg- 
gin’ varmints an’ sich with old Blue.” 

The boy lived with his mother in an 
outlying swamp district of low-coun- 
try South Carolina, an ill-defined dis- 
trict known from the days of squatter 
sovereignty by the not unpicturesque 
appellation of the “said-lands.”” By 
various expedients he ‘took his living”’ 
from swamp and plantation. In the 
spring, he peddled his catches of bream 
and warmouth in town, or paddled fly- 
fishermen over the gleaming and tor- 
tuous coves of the swamp. In midsum- 
mer he made occasional forays for al- 
ligators, collecting bounties paid by 
adjacent game preserves. Too many 
prized fox hounds had vanished in the 
black maw of the swamp. 

In the fall and winter he ran a trap- 
line, or worked as handy man about 
the premises of the Homestead Gun 
Club, whose loosely bounded domains 
stretched to the door of his cabin. 
Sometimes he was lucky enough to be 
engaged as guide for visiting bird 
hunters, some of whom had found the 


"Take him," said the judge, and 
a wild happiness seized the boy 
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on the bottom. 





Down they went in savage and squalling battle, with the hybrid 
She soon discovered she had caught a tartar 


boy not only a canny woodsman, but 
an invaluable ally in the birdy pine 
lands. The judge, principal owner and 
chief ornament of the Homestead club, 
would have no other companion, and 
the boy loved his rotund benefactor as 
he loved no other. It was his audacious 
dream that he might some day accede 
to the post of dog handler on the wide- 
spreading plantation. 

But first, he continually reminded 
himself, he must show them he could 
handle dogs. There was Blue, of course. 
He had trained her from nothing, you 
might say, from the time he had found 
her crawling, more dead than alive, 
from a hole in the swamp where the 
unenthusiastic owner of the pups had 
consigned them. He had made a good 
job of it, too. Tough as whit leather 
and unerring, Blue was a matchless 
hunting dog, in spite of her cross- 
grained disposition and gaunt unlove- 
liness. 

3ut what rankled in the boy’s con- 
sciousness was that nobody gave him 
a chance to show his handiwork. Few 
visiting hunters could be inveigled into 
giving Blue a trial. They took one look 
at her unprepossessing aspect and 
laughed outright or found some gen- 
tlemanly pretext for rejecting her. 
Trouble was, he told himself, those 
men wouldn’t have anything to do with 
a dog unless he looked the part. 


And Blue didn’t. She was 
in fact the result of a mes- 
alliance, half setter and half 
pointer. A dropper rather 
tends to be like the little girl 
who had a little curl. “The 
best dog I ever shot over was 
a dropper,” one hears again 
and again in the South, where 
pedigree in hunting dogs is 
often a matter of academic 
interest. For her part, Blue 
combined the best traits of 
her dual ancestry, empty sol- 
ace for her owner when there 
was nobody to demonstrate 
her to. 

So, when the boy reached 
home, his cup was brimming 
full. He had at last achieved 
a registered dog, one that per- 
haps had a blot on his es- 
cutcheon, but one that at least 
looked as good as the best. 

“We got practically everything we 
want now, Ma,” the boy gravely an- 
nounced. “I ain't promisin’, but we 
might have a phonograph an’ a sewing 
machine in the house afore long. Even 
the judge said Pedro had everything, 
that is, most everything. Jus’ one 
thing we got to look after, Blue an’ me, 
an’ we aim to start on that come to- 
morrer.”’ 

Early the next morning Blue dropped 
on a favorite covey at the edge of the 
pine lands. Seeing the dropper on point, 
Pedro began his inevitable forward 
march. ‘This here’s a-goin’ to be a 
ringside seat,’’ the boy chuckled, sit- 
ting on a stump. 

As Pedro brought up with Blue’s 
upraised rump, an admonitory growl 
issued from the throat of the dropper, 
as if to say, ‘‘Finders keepers. No time 
for monkeyshines.” Nothing daunted, 






























Pedro strode cavalierly forward. The 
blue-black hair on the bitch’s back 
popped upright. Her lips writhed men- 
acingly, an ominous protest rumbling 
in her throat. Heedless of the storm 
signals, Pedro took another step to put 
himself ahead—-and into the very midst 
of a rocketing covey. 

‘“‘Now, Blue,” cried the boy, “hit’s 
up to you. If you want to chaw up 
this here thievin’ varmint, hit’s all 
right with me.”’ 

But Blue didn’t wait for an invita- 
tion. The first notice Pedro had was a 
bounding ball of black fury that hit 
him broadside. Without knowing ex- 
actly what had happened, he found 
himself flat of his back in the broom 
straw with a searing pain in a shoulder. 

Had his assailant been a male, Pedro 
would have given battle. A good scrap 
was the breath of his nostrils. During 
his roistering adolescence he had 
fought everything on four legs and no 
questions asked. Now he was troubled 
by elemental proprieties. This thing 
of being pommeled by a woman, and 
a woman of the streets at that, was 
graceless business. Yet a fellow had 
no defense. So Pedro did what any 
gentleman would have done under the 
circumstances. He cowered and sidled 
away, the picture of smarting dignity 
and injured virtue. The boy laughed 
at his discomfiture. 


> YOU won't fight Blue because 
she’s a female. Well, Blue’s a-goin’ 
to keep jumpin’ you till you forget she’s 
a lady, which she ain’t much of any- 
way. You won't git your final lesson 
till you wade into Blue like a circus 
saw—-an’ git your hide hung in the tan- 
yard. Blue, you got to put the fear o’ 
Gawd in ‘im when he crowds you on 
point thataway. If you don't, every 
‘coon in the swamp will be givin’ you 
the forky-doodle, you ol’ hussy.” 

The following morning he was in the 
pine lands again, with both dogs rac- 
ing ahead. With a little maneuvering, 
he managed for Blue to find a feeding 
covey first, whereupon 
Pedro backed for a mo- 
ment, then started in- 
vincibly forward. As he 
came abreast of the 
dropper, a forewarning 
growl announced the im- 
minence of the quarry. 
But the pointer disre- 
garded the bristling back 
and dripping mouth of 
the dropper and strode 
arrogantly on. 

The noise of the ex- 
ploding covey was lost 
in the clamor of the 
dropper’s onset. Savage- 
ily she threw herself on 
the big interloper. No 
‘dog could flush her birds 
twice! 

Pedro picked himself 
up and cowered ig- 
nominiously. 3ut his 
avenger was not. yet 
done. Sallying in with 
her punishing teeth, she 
slitted a luckiess ear. 
She sniped viciously at 
his flanks, mauling and 
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bullying him about. All of which Pedro 
endured as the lot of man who is born 
of woman. But when Blue’s teeth 
nipped the root of his unoffending tail, 
the pointer forgot his chivalry and 
snapped back. Then he stood across 
a log, rumbling throaty anathemas at 
the black nemesis on the other side, 
until Blue tired of the game and re- 
sumed her hunting. 

“Blue, we air gettin’ ‘im hot under 
the collar,” the boy observed judicially. 
“Pedro ain't a-goin’ to stand for sich 
bully-raggin’ much longer. Ol’ Gabriel 
hisself wouldn’t.” 

During late afternoon the boy was 
out again, finding two coveys near a 
strip of beans the judge had planted. 
The first covey was wasted for his 
purposes, however, because Pedro 
found it and held as stanch as a cy- 
press knee, as he always did when 
hunting alone. The second bevy Blue 
found and pointed with her character- 
istic pose, snakelike head extended 
along the ground and gaunt rump up- 
raised. The pointer dutifully backed. 
For a moment it looked as if he had 
learned his lesson, but Pedro was made 
of sterner stuff. He took a circum- 
spect, but determined, step forward, 
jaws a-weave with jealousy. Anticipat- 
ing the inevitable flush, the boy began 
talking to the dropper. 

‘‘When you hop ‘im this time, Pedro’s 
a-goin’ to show fight. I feel hit a-com- 
in’. If he does, you got to jump down 
his th’oat an’ ball the jack on his giz- 
zard. If you can’t handle this here citi- 
fied Yankee dawg 

Under the relentless goading of the 
dropper, Pedro’s nerves had reached 
the breaking point. As a _ bulletlike 
charge sent him sprawling, his gal- 
lantry snapped. At that precise mo- 
ment he would have licked his chops 
over the carcass of his own grand- 
mother. The raucous cacophony that 
followed attack and counterattack was 
music to the boy’s ears. 

Pedro rushed to the assault as if his 
sole aim was to visit final retribution 
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upon the meddling maverick of the 
swamp. Blue fought as if all the mul- 
tiplying villainies she had suffered in 
this world were personified in the ar- 
rogant pointer before her. 

With a powerful lunge, Pedro sent 
his smaller assailant hurtling from 
him. Landing on her feet, the dropper 
met the onrush with flashing teeth. 
They stood on their hind legs, fighting 
it out like men. But, as if realizing 
she was no match for her antagonist 
in such a gentlemanly affair, Blue ab- 
ruptly changed tactics. Down they 
went into the broom straw, over and 
over, locked in a savage and squalling 
embrace, with the hybrid more often 
on the bottom than otherwise. Blue 
soon found she had caught a tartar. 


S THE tide of battle turned against 
her, the dropper fought with an 
abandon born of mortal combats in the 
pitiless swamp. In a dog-eat-dog rumpus 
the pointer was too much for her. Des- 
perate now, she reverted to the finesse 
her doubtful forays had taught her. 
She parried and sidestepped, warily 
guarding her head, and exposing to the 
enemy her less vulnerable rump. 

As her head came up from a round 
of vicious in-fighting, the boy saw a 
sight which chilled him to the marrow. 
Blue was blinded in one eye by the 
gush of blood from a gaping wound 
above it. As if sensing this sudden ad- 
vantage, Pedro sprang in on her blind 
side and cruelly lashed an exposed 
flank. Momentarily dazed, the smaller 
dog was at a fearful disadvantage in 
an already unequal combat. She seemed 
bound to go down under the fierce on- 
slaught of her heavier antagonist. 

Impulsively the boy seized a stick. 
He would go to the defense of the be- 
loved and embattled dropper. If she 
got whipped, Pedro would go unchal- 
lenged, his ruinous jealousy unchecked. 
He stopped short, with stick upraised. 
No. If Blue’ won by his help, Pedro 
would never respect either of them 
thereafter. (Continued on page 45) 






"Just to show my appreciation,” said the judge, taking out his check book 
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It's a rare day when wild deer let anyone take close-ups, 
but here's a yarn about one sportsman who succeeded 
in coaxing them into becoming front-yard boarders 


OST persons 
would be sur- 
prised if they 
could lure wild 

deer within a city block 
of their residence. Clif- 
ford Charbonneau, a 
guide on the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, not 
only coaxes them up to 
the door of his cabin but 
has won their confidence 
so completely that they 
will eat out of his hand. 

Starting with the idea 
of luring the deer near 
enough to be _ photo- 
graphed, Charbonneau 
several winters ago be- 
gan setting out food near 
his cabin. The first sea- 
son the deer ignored it. 
The second they ventured 
to taste it but scurried 
off if anyone stepped out 
of the cabin. Charbon- 
neau’s first picture of 
them was made only by 
removing a window pane 
and snapping the photo 
from concealment inside. 

Gradually, however, 
the deer’s diffidence was overcome. Dur- 
ing the winter the does and their fawns 
are virtually pets. Bucks still give the 
cabin a wide berth and, in summer, even 
the does resume their natural air of dis- 
trust for human beings. 
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Side by 


Hand-Fed 
DEER 


The deer at left has learned that danger 
doesn't dwell in this cabin, so he walks up 
to porch for a hand-out. Below, two of 
these deer pause for a photo during lunch 


side, two wild deer and a chicken share the titbits that are being tossed out on the snow 


In feeding the deer, Charbonneau has 
made several surprising discoveries 
about their diet. They like bread but 
will not take it if it has been buttered, 
since they dislike all fats. Pickles, no 
matter how sour, and onions, no mat- 


ter how fiery, they consider delicacies. 
Most of them enjoy carrots and all like 
apples but prefer the latter to be a 
trifle spoiled. They will drink milk 
either sweet or sour but will have 
nothing to do with candy. 
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Handy Haversack | 


By KENNETH MURRAY 






















ERE is a strong, knotted-cord 
haversack that will carry odd 


pieces of fishing, hunting, or will hold its shape 
camping equipment for which while the haversack 
you have no room in your pockets or proper is being knot- F 
pack. There is room for extra boxes of ted, pin the strip ] 
ammunition, fishing tackle, food, or around the edge of a 4 
odds and ends. Regardless of the shape board the same size 4 
of the excess baggage, this carryall will as the mouth of the 
stretch in any direction to accommo- _ sack. 
date it. To make the haversack, you You are now ready : 


simply knot together lengths of strong 
cord the size of a mechanical-pencil 
lead. Aside from the cord, you need no 
material except one black button. 

First decide what size of sack best 
suits your own requirements. The one 
described here has a mouth two by 
eight inches, and a depth of nine inches. 

The stiff mouth of the bag is made 
with slip knots, in one strip, the ends 
being knotted together later. Cut two 
white and two black cords, each at least 
twelve times as long as the strip is to 
be. Loop the middle of each cord over a 
push pin, set in the edge of a table, or 
chair back, with the white cords on the 
outside. Take the white cord on the 
extreme left in your right hand and 
make a double slip knot over it with 
the one white and two black cords next 
to it. Then, holding the white cord at 


time profitably till spring rolls 
around again by improving 
on your outdoor equipment. 
This carryall is not only ex- 
tremely useful on the trail 


but is lots of fun to make 


At work on sides of the bag, with cords held taut by hook at waist 


VEN though winter makes 


it difficult for you to hit 
the trail, you can spend your 


N 


enough, tie the ends 
together. So the strip 


to make the front of 
the haversack. To de- 
termine the number 
of white cords that 
will be needed, count 
the number of rows 
of slip knots in one 
side of the completed 
strip. Cut each cord 
eight times as long as 
the length of the com- 
pleted bag. With a 
needle, thread each 
cord through the edge 
of the mouth strip, be- 
tween rows. Pull the 
cords through until 
the ends are even. 
Before proceeding, 
provide yourself with 
a “waist hook.” This 


This is the start of 
the strip that forms 
the mouth of bag. Double 
slip knots are made in 
black and white cords to 
form the pattern of V's 


After the two-colored 

strip has reached the 
length desired, it is tied 
together by lacing white 
cord through the ends of 
completed knotting. This 
operation should be done 
carefully so the junction 
of the ends will not be 
detected by an observer 





With the strip tacked 
around the edge of a 
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the extreme right in the left hand, make’ is merely a length of board, the cords for the : 
over it a double slip knot with each of _ stiff wire, one end of front - back = the ~ th 
the three cords nearest it. This makes which is made fast in 0 fecetes Rey © al 
a V-shaped row. a block of wood and to 
After knotting each row, knot the the other flattened ‘ 

center cords together. Each succeeding back uponitself. When — eo only we 

row is made exactly the same as the’ you are ready to start tlh go er ge Me g 
first, producing a narrow strip with an knotting, tie the cords square knots being tied he 
arrow design. When the strip is long of the wood block in the manner shown here bt 
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Black cord alone is used 

for the sides and bottom. 
When knotting the sides, the 
two outside cords are passed 
through the edges of the back 
and front pieces to bind them 
to side pieces. This makes a 
joint both strong and smooth 








to Make W 






As the bottom of 

the haversack is 
neared, the knots are 
made closer together 
in the front and back 
pieces so as to give 
the finished job a 


more pleasing shape 













































When the bottom is reached, it will 

be found that front and back pieces 
offer no convenient loops for lacing 
the outside black cords through. Here 
the bottom strip is first finished. Then 
all three of the pieces are laced firmly 
together with a separate length of cord 


8 The triangular flap is knotted by 

looping vertical cords over others 
held in place by push pins as shown. A 
buttonhole is made by skipping one knot 
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around your waist so the hook is 
just above your belt buckle. 
The square knots are started at 
the left. Of the first four cords, 
fasten the middle two in the hook 
at your waist, so that they will 
be held taut, and over them make 
a square knot with the two out- 
side cords. Do the same with each 
set of four. When ready to start 
the second row, do not include 
the two outside cords on each 
side. The third row will then be 
the first, and so on. Draw the 
knots up tight but leave a little 
space between knots in an open- 
work, or fish-net, style. The 
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Here is the completed sack with buttoned 
down flap and the knotted shoulder strap 


back of the haversack is made in 
the same way as the front. 

Black cords are used for the 
sides and bottom. To find the 
length, measure the distance down 
one side of the haversack, across 
the bottom, and up the other side. 
Then multiply by eight. Attach the 
black cords to one end of the mouth 
strip. In making alternate rows of 
square knots, which are now made 
tight together, run the outside 
cords through the edges of the 
front and back pieces. When the 
bottom is reached, there will be no 
edges through which to run the 
outside black cords. Continue knot- 
ting, however, until the other side 
is reached. Then go back and tie 
the ends of the white front and 
back cords to the edges of the 
black knotting. In continuing up 
the other side, the side, front and 
back are joined in the same way 
as they were on the other side. 

The flap of the bag is knotted 
with white cord. An inverted V is 
made with a length of cord at- 
tached to push pins, and over it the 
knotting cords are looped. Start 
with two doubled cords at the peak, 
then add a doubled cord on each 
side in each row. The buttonhole is 
made by failing to tie a knot at 
that point. When the flap reaches 
the required width, add no more 
cords, and proceed directly down- 
ward with the knotting. When the 
piece is long enough, tie the cord 
ends to the edge of the mouth strip. 

The shoulder strap consists of 
two black cords and four white 
cords, passed through one side of 
the top of the back. The cords are 
eight times as long as the finished 
strap. Use the same style of knot 
that was used in making the front 
and sides of the sack. 
































TRICKS GET THOSE 


“Impossible” PHOTOS 












ANY an outdoorsman has come 
home from a fishing or hunt- 
ing trip thoroughly discour- 
aged by his failure to bring 

back better pictures, and about con- 
vinced there are a lot of camera prob- 
lems not covered by any of the rules. 

There was that evening, for example, 
when he wanted to take a picture of his 
camp mates gathered around the fire. 
He knew that the best and surest way 
of taking such a picture would be with 
the aid of a flash bulb—-but he had none 
with him. So he abandoned the idea. 
He needn't have. The firelight itself 
could have been made to do the job, 
since his camera was loaded with pan- 
chromatic film and had a reasonably 
fast lens, an F/4.5 maximum opening. 

The camp fire, used for cooking, was 
mostly a bed of glowing coals. Un- 
fortunately, a cooking fire gives a poor 
light for picture taking. But the answer 
to the problem is still easy. The camper 
should have arranged his mates as close 
to the fire as possible, got his camera 
focused and ready, and then tossed a 
double handful of dry wood shavings 
onto the glowing coals. As they blazed 
up, he could have given a one-second 
exposure with the lens wide open. 

As long as a couple of candles are 
available for light, good pictures are 
possible, even inside the cabin at night. 
The secret of successful picture taking 
with weak lights is to place them as 
close to the subject as possible. Re- 
member, one candle, 1 ft. away, gives as 
much light as 16 candles, 4 ft. away, or 
64 candles, 8 ft. away. 

Let’s say, after supper in the cabin, 
you want a picture of John cleaning his 
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When you're tempted to pass up an exceptional picture 
just because lighting or other conditions are poor, try 


the proven tips given by a camera expert in this article 


By ALFRED P. LANE 





WHITE 
CARDBOARD 
REFLECTOR 


€ 
SHIELDED FROM 
FRONT CANDLE BY 
CARDBOARD REFLECTOR 













CANDLELIGHT PORTRAIT 


Lack of daylight or electricity didn't 
prevent the photographer from taking 
this interesting study in a backwoods 
cabin. The drawing shows how candles 
were placed to provide the lighting 


rifle. The first thing to do is to 
set one of your two candles at the 
left and in front of him. The other 
candle should be placed at the 
right and to the rear. Both can- 
dles, of course, should be outside 
the camera’s field of view. A piece 
of white cardboard held between 
the front candle and the camera 
will intensify the light on his face 
and cut off the rays which would 
otherwise strike the lens directly. 
If the camera is loaded with a 
supersensitive panchromatic film, 
a 10-second exposure may be 
enough for a good picture. Pana- 
tomic film will probably require 
an exposure about twice as long. 

In outdoor daylight shots, the 
problem is often just the reverse. 
The lighting is harsh and spotty. 
One of the toughest jobs is to take 
a good picture when part of the 
subject is in dense 























shadow and the rest 
in brilliant sunlight. ® 
The simplest solution, 
of course, would be to 
wait until the sun 
moves and makes the 
lighting more uniform, 
or until it is obscured 
by a cloud, which will 
diffuse and soften the 
lighting. Time, tide, 














FOCUSING PROBLEM 


With the nearer of these men in 
focus, the farther was fuzzy, as 
shown at top. Focusing on the 
latter destroyed the sharpness 
of the nearer. The problem was 
solved by moving camera back 
and enlarging a small section 
as shown in the drawing at left 
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and the opportunfty to take unusual 
pictures, however, wait for no man. 
So you often have to shoot when the 
light is harsh, or reluctantly pass up 
the chance for a picture you badly 
wanted. 

In mixed-light shots, good results 
sometimes depend not so much on what 
you do with the camera as on the way 
in which you develop and print the pic- 
ture. In the shooting, one precaution 
should always be taken. Make sure 
that the exposure is correct for the 
dark part of the view. In other words, 
take the picture as though the whole 
scene were in shadow, deliberately over- 
exposing the bright section. Then de- 
velop the negative for the normal time 
and print or enlarge it on a soft, or low- 
contrast, paper. If the dark areas are 
still too dark, you must resort to me- 
chanical subterfuge. Cut a piece of 
black paper or cardboard to match the 
dark area of the picture. Then make 
another print, giving exactly the same 
total exposure, and during the last half 
of the time, hold the black mask so that 
it shields the too dark area from the 
light. While you are shielding the print, 
keep the mask moving continuously in 
a small circle. 

The mask comes in handy in im- 
proving many pictures, such as shots 
of game lurking in the deep shadows of 
the woods. And in cloud pictures also 
it is sometimes a great help. 

The difficulty in taking cloud pic- 





AN OUTDOOR PHOTO 
WE WERE GLAD TO BUY 


Taken with a still camera, it has all 
the qualities that give a photograph 
appeal, action, human interest. And 
it's sharp. For outdoor pictures of 
equal quality, we will pay our regular 
rates. We invite you to send in yours 


eed 
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tures, in which you wish the clouds to 
show up as clearly as they do to your 
eye, is that the sky area of the scene 
is much brighter than the foreground. 
Often the direct rays of the sun do not 
strike the foreground at all because of 
trees. If the camera must be pointed 
obliquely toward the sun, the difference 
in light intensity between the foreground 
and sky is even greater. The nearer 
your lens points toward the portion of 
sky occupied by the sun, the sky be- 
comes brighter and the light on the 
foreground correspondingly less intense. 

When, let’s say, you have a very dark 
foreground and a brilliant sky, you 
can’t expect the normal photographic 
process alone to give you the effect you 
want. You must give it some assistance 
by using a mask in printing. With the 
mask, you cover everything in the pic- 
ture except the sky, and then give the 
sky area from two to four times as 
much exposure as is needed to give you 
a good foreground. Even when no cloud 
filter has been placed over the lens, it 
is often possible, by the use of a mask, 
to make clouds show up well in a print 
or enlargement, especially if panchro- 
matic film has been used. 

A problem still more puzzling than 
cloud pictures is that of taking pictures 
of fish under water. The first difficulty 
is that the exposure must be several 
times what it would be for an object not 
submerged, for the water absorbs a lot 
of light. Besides this, the reflection of 
the sky on the water is much brighter 
than the light reflected by the sub- 
merged fish and its surroundings. The 
eye discounts this difference in light but 
the sensitive film doesn’t. The result is 
that, instead of a fish picture, you get 
a picture of the sky by reflection. 

To take such a picture, give the shot 
an exposure four times as long as nor- 
mal. Then, to overcome the effect of 
light reflected by the water, find a 
spot where a dark mass of foliage casts 
a shadow. If you meet these two re- 
quirements and the water is smooth, 
you stand a good chance of getting 
your picture of underwater fish. You 
cannot, of course, hope for success if a 
breeze is rippling the surface of the 
water. 

Here is a problem in focusing that 
often arises to baffle amateurs: You 
have two subjects in the picture. You 
want them both sharply defined, but 
one is much nearer the camera than 
the other. You know that, if you focus 
on the distant subject, the nearer one 
will be fuzzy, and that, if you focus on 
the nearer figure, the distant object will 
be blurred. If you focus on a point half- 
way between them both will be some- 
what fuzzy. Although this is the best 
of the three choices, there is still a 
better way. Move back until the two 
figures occupy less than half the width 
of the finder view, and then focus on a 
point midway between them. Because 
the lens will have relatively greater 
depth of focus at this longer distance, 
an enlargement to the size you would 
have gotten by taking the shot at close 
range will be sharper in every detail. 

Many an outdoorsman has had to 
pass up a picture because he couldn’t 
seem to find the spot from which to 
take it. In the woods this is especially 


likely to happen, because you generally 
can't back very far away from the sub- 
ject without having the limb of a tree 
or a bunch of leaves cut off part of the 
view. The outdoorsman ordinarily hasn't 
a special wide-angle lens that will take 
in a lot of territory from close up. So, 
when he is confronted with a problem 
that would normally require such a 
lens, he should take a tip from the 
aerial photographer who maps large 
areas with his camera. His method is 
to take a bunch of overlapping pic- 
tures and assemble a complete map 
from sections of the individual shots. 
In these composite pictures the secret 
of success is to cover only a small area 
with one shot, say about 20 percent of 
the width visible in the finder. The 
finished picture will then be made of a 
number of narrow, vertical panels. If 
you attempt to save film by using the 
full width, the angular change in the 
viewpoint will become too great, and 
distortion will be unpleasantly appar- 
ent in the completed picture. But, 
properly used, this method is one of 
those bits of camera ingenuity that will 
solve an otherwise impossible problem. 
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Animated Movie Titles 


Question: I want to make some trick titles 
for my movie films. I want the kind in which 
the letters float in, one by one, to form words. 
This is done, I understand, by exposing the 
one frame at a time, moving the letter a 
> after each exposure. The letters that I 
use for ordinary titles would do all right, but 
there is no single-frame exposure-button on my 
camera.—F. H. O’H., Pa. 





Answer: All movie cameras are made so 
that the shutter release always stops the shutter 
in the closed position. This means that a cir- 
cular shutter can be stopped at only one point in 
its revolution, or, if it is a variation of the leaf 
type, at one point in its cycle of movements. 
So if you press the button and release it quickly 
zh, you will catch the shutter on the next 

ion, and only one frame will be exposed. 
uggest that you practice this pressure and 
quick release till you can catch the shutter 
after a one-frame exposure. You will not find 
it dificult once you get the knack, especially if 
the shutter can be set to run at half speed. In- 

ng a special button that would positively 
release only one frame would be an expensive 


ustom job.—A. P. L. 














Exposure With Filter 


Question: A friend of mine gave mea yellow 
filter for my camera. There are no markings to 
indicate how strong it is. What is the best way 
to determine how much increase in exposure I 
she i give?—L. D. T., Me. 

Answer: The effect of any kind of filter in 
increasing the exposure depends on the type of 
film used. For example, a K2 filter increases 
the exposure with orthochromatic film in the 
neighborhood of eight times, but the same filter 
used with some kinds of panchromatic film will 
ncrease it only about twice. Furthermore, the 

ne of day alters the exposure change effected 
by any filter. A yellow filter, used in the late 
afternoon when the light itself is quite yellow, 
w t call for nearly as much increase in ex- 
posure as if used in the middle of a day. A blue 





filter, on the other hand, would call for a greater 
exposure than normal if used late in the after- 
noon. The only way to determine the value of 


an 10own filter is to make test exposures and 
see how great an increase in exposure is re- 
quired to get approximately the same negative 
density. A visual comparison with known filters 
at your photographic dealer's will give you a 
rough idea of the probable effect of your filter 
and help you to decide what test exposures to 
make.—A. P. L. 
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RIFLE and PISTOL ‘84 
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Amazing Power for 


HARLES NEWTON was undoubt- 
( edly the first to experiment on a 

22 Magnum cartridge. About 25 
years ago he began by necking down 
large cartridge-cases to this caliber, 
using heavy powder charges, and obtain- 
ing muzzle velocities around 3,000 ft. a 
second. Handicapped by lack of suitable 
powders and primers, and by our then 
crude knowledge of bullet construction, 
he was never able to develop the accu- 
racy necessary to make his cartridges 
useful or economical. 

High muzzle velocity is of no use un- 
less it is coupled with fine accuracy. A 
muzzle velocity of 2,400 foot-seconds will 
give a trajectory so flat that, with any 
skill at all, we can surely hit an animal 
the size of a woodchuck up to 200 yd., 
if the rifle be a good one, fitted with a 
small-game ‘scope, and the ammunition 
group consistently in a 4in. circle at 
that distance. To hit with a fair degree 
of certainty at 275 yd., we need 3,000 
foot-seconds, combined with a _ target 
‘scope and 3-in. groups at 200 yd. But 
no matter what the velocity, if our arm, 
sight, and ammunition will give only 
6-in. groups at 200 yd., we have only a 
150-yd. 'chuck rifle. 

Other men have worked on the .22 
Magnum. H. A. Donaldson started early. 
The late Dr. F. W. Mann, working on it 
at the time of his death, was obtaining 
1,000 foot-seconds velocity. A. O. Niedner 
was another. He was closely associated 
with Dr. Mann, and his company, the 
Niedner Rifle Corp., has carried on the 
work ever since. Niedner was the first, 
I think, to obtain consistently fine accu- 
racy, producing a .22 Magnum cartridge 
and rifle of exceptional accuracy about 
ten years ago. 

Lately there have been other experi- 
menters, notably J. G. Schneering, as- 
sociated with R. F. Sedgley, and Capt. 
G. A. Wotkyns. Capt. Wotkyns is proper- 
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Testing the new 
.22 Magnum. 
Col. Whelen is 
using a Niedner 
riflewithacomb 
that supports 
cheek, The car- 
tridges at right 
are the Swift 
48-grain and 
46-grain and 
the .22 Niedner 


ly credited with bringing the possibil- 
ities of the .22 Magnum to the attention 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
resulting in what might be termed the 
ultimate development of this cartridge. 

In the last year, the various factors 
entering into cartridge making have 
reached a perfection that permits an 
accuracy in the .22 Magnum cartridges 
that surprises even well-informed hunter- 
riflemen. Niedner’s efforts were handi- 
capped by considerable erosion and 
corrosion, and by expensive bullets. 
Non-corrosive, non-mercuric primers, the 
new Du Pont series of powders, and the 
knowledge of bullet making, developed 
by Capt. G. A. Woody and A. L. Wood- 
worth in connection with the .22 Hornet 
cartridge, were necessary for real suc- 
cess in this caliber. 

When it was apparent that accuracy 
and barrel life had reached a satis- 
factory stage, I started my own work 
with this caliber so that I might be in a 
position to acquaint OuTpDooR Lire readers 
with its possibilities at first hand. I 
chose two cartridges for my work, first, 
the .22 Niedner Magnum, because it had 
reached the highest development in 
accuracy; second, the Winchester .220 
Swift cartridge, because of its remark- 
ably high velocity, combined with accu- 
racy, and because I feel that it will 
eventually become the standard car- 
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agnum 


Tests made by Col. Whelen 
show that new cartridges 
offer greatest velocity 


increase in rifle annals 





Sisk bullets, using 25 grains of powder, 
made the group at left. The one at right 
was made by bullets using 26!/2 grains 


tridge of this type, since factory am- 
munition and machine-made rifles are 
available to the rifleman. 

One .22 Niedner Magnum is made by 
necking down the .25/35 W. C. F. case, 
and the other by necking down the .25 
Remington rimless case. Niedner fur- 
nishes barrels, straight-line reloading 
tools, and cartridge cases. Bullets are 
made by R. B. Sisk. The shooter must 
hand-load his own ammunition. Niedner 
can fit barrels to suitable breech actions 
sent to him, and also make and fit the 
necessary sights and stocks. For the 
cartridge made by necking down the 
.25/35 W. C. F. case, the Winchester 
Model 54, 30/30 action or a modified 
Springfield Model 1903 action are best. 
For the cartridge made by necking down 
the .25 Remington case, only the .25 
caliber Remington Model 30S action is 
suitable. A barrel at least 24 in. long, 
1% in. at the breech, and tapering to 
not less than “% in. at the muzzle, is 
necessary for the finest accuracy. The 


in., the twist one turn in 16 in. The 
Sisk bullets of 45, 55, and 63 grains 
measure .223 to .2235 in. and have soft 
points with semipointed ogive. A modern, 
high-power alloy steel is necessary for 
the barrel. 

For my rifle, I chose the .25/35 case 
and the Springfield Model 1903 action. 
R. F. Sedgley altered the bolt, extractor, 
and magazine to handle the .25/35 case. 
I then sent the action to Niedner, who 
made and (Continued on page 42) 
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RIFLE QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED 
A Rifle for Alaska 


Question: I am buying a rifle for future use 
in Alaska. I cannot pay very much so would 
like some information on the Springfield rifle 
24-in. barrel advertised by a dealer for $16.50 
I take it to be a Model 1903 Springfield. Are 
these guns rusted or pitted? Has the accuracy 
life of the barrel been used up in the army? 
Was there some defect in them or how did they 
come to sell them to a dealer? 

I can buy a .30/40 Krag with brand-new bar- 
rel. Could this gun be used in Alaska? I hear 
that many Alaskans own one. Of course the 
sights are not good on either of these rifles but 
they could be changed later. 

I own a .22 caliber Model 4 Remington single- 
shot. You know the kind. It looks as though 
it had two hammers, one on the breech block 
and the other one immediately behind. I was 
advised by the Remington people not to use Hi- 
Speed ammunition in it. 

I am intending to buy a .25 rim-fire in this 
same model. The .25 rim-fire has 210 ft.-lb. en- 
ergy at the muzzle. Why is this rifle supposed 
to be safe developing 210-ft.-lb. energy while 
the same gun is not safe for .22 long rifle 160- 
ft.-lbs. Hi-Speed ammunition? Has the powder 
something to do with it or the case of the car- 
tridge and what kind of powder is the .25 loaded 
with? Maybe the action is made correspond- 
ingly stronger in the .25?—W. K., Wash. 


Answer: The .30/06 Springfield rifles you 
mention are military type rifles assembled with- 
out any skill, gaging, inspecting, or targeting, 
from parts of Springfield rifles which failed to 
pass inspection, and were sold by the Govern- 
ment as metal scrap just after the World War. 
I do not recommend these rifles. 

A .30/40 Krag rifle in good condition, fitted 
with good receiver sight and gold-bead front 
sight, makes an excellent rifle for any American 
big game. .30/40 rifles were the favorite caliber 
in Alaska, from about 1898 until about 1908, 
when the .30/06 cartridge began to become more 
popular. This rifle, I think, is your best bet 
Use .30/40 Krag and Winchester cartridges, 
loaded with 220-grain Express mushroom bullets. 

A rim-fire cartridge case must be made thin 
or it will not indent at the rim and be sure fire. 
Such rim-fire cartridges will not stand high pres- 
sures that go with high speed. In ordinary ri- 
fies, these rim-fire cases will only stand about 
9,000 lb. pressure, which is the pressure that 
22 long rifle cartridges of regular velocity and 
.25 Stevens rim-fire cartridges give. The .22 
long rifle Hi-Speed cartridges give a pressure of 
about 13,000 lb. To fire these cartridges with- 
out the cartridge case bursting at the rim, the 
rifle must be constructed with minimum head- 
space, proper anvil, precise shape of striker 
point, and exact compression of mainspring 
The design of the Remington Model 4 rifle is 
such that minimum headspace and proper anvil 
cannot be assured with it. It is not safe with 
the .22 long rifle Hi-Speed cartridges. It is safe 
with .25 rim-fire cartridges, which are not made 
in Hi-Speed varieties 

The Remington Model 4 rifle is no longer 
made. I am rather inclined to recommend to 
you the .25 caliber Stevens Walnut Hill Junior 
No. 41814 rifle, which is a very fine little rifle 

A .25 rim-fire rifle would be a very fine small- 
game rifle for Alaska, much better, I think, than 
a .22 caliber, but take plenty of ammunition 
with you, as it will be hard to get in Alaska.— 
T. W. 


Point of Impact Changes 


Question: Sighting my .22 rifle, I find that 
after centering the group on the exact point of 
aim, the change of the target’s position, and 
change in the direction of shooting cause the 
point of impact to move as much as 2 in. later- 
ally at 50 yd. What is the best way to overcome 
this when sighting in for the day’s shooting? — 
H. A. D., Conn. 


Answer: I think that about three quarters of 
the change in the point of impact that you notice 
when you shoot in different directions is due to 
the change in firing position, and about one 
quarter to the change in light. There is nothing 
to do but make the necessary sight adjustment. 
—T. W. 
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STEP UP, MEN, AND HEAR 

ABOUT THE FAIREST OFFER 

EVER MADE TO PIPE SMOKERS 
ANYWHERE 


© 1935, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 


Unusual You-Must-Be-Pleased Plan 
Earns Instant Acceptance! 


looking for. Men who have tried Prince 
Albert are satisfied with no other brand. 

So now we ask that you, too, try Prince 
Albert under our positive you-must-be- 
pleased guarantee. Note the special 
“crimp cut.’’ It makes Prince Albert 
cool, mild, and long - burning. 

Prince Albert is packed right--in tin. 
And you are assured of your full money’s 
worth in the big 2-ounce economy tin of 
Prince Albert... around 50 pipefuls. 


Here’s the most attractive offer, we be- 
lieve, that’s been made to pipe smokers. 


What you do—Simply go to your deal- 
er and get Prince Albert. Smoke 20 pipe- 
fuls. If youdon’t say you’ve had the best 
pipe smokin’ ever, the makers of Prince 
Albert will return full purchase price, 
| plus postage, just as the offer says. 

What to expect—We know that in 
Prince Albert we’ve got the quality— 
the taste and aroma—that men are 


So start today to smoke Prince Albert. 










OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever smoked, 
return the tin with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at 














any time within a month from this date, and we will re- 
fund full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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Amazing Power for .22 Magnum 


(Continued from page 40) 


fitted a nickel-steel barrel 25 in. long, 
1.2 in. in diameter at the breech, and 
tapering to .81 in. at the muzzle. Niedner 
also furnished a _ straight-line bullet 
seater, chambered with the same reamer 
with which he chambered the barrel, a 
case resizing die, and the necessary 
supply of cases. 

To obtain the very finest accuracy of 
individual shooting under field con- 
ditions, every part of the rifle must 
reach perfection. The finest telescope 
sight is essential for accuracy under 
hunting conditions, as the errors of iron 
sights on game targets are entirely too 
large. To hold steadily with a 'scope, a 
special stock is necessary, for the cheek 
must rest firmly against the comb when 
aiming. With the Springfield breech ac- 
tion and the double micrometer mount- 
ings, there was only one way to secure 
this high comb. As Niedner was one of 
the very few stockers having skill to 
bed the rifle properly in its stock, he 
was entrusted with making it. I specified 
and designed a thick Monte Carlo comb 
and cheek piece so high that it had to 
be cut with a groove in its top, to per- 
mit the nose of the cocking piece to 
pass through it when the bolt was pulled 
back. This stock, shown in the accom- 
panying photographs, has been a huge 
success, permitting me to aim, hold, 
and squeeze with virtually machine-rest 
accuracy. It isalsoa neat and attractive 
stock, the groove in the top of the comb 
not detracting from its appearance. I 
do not believe that fine accuracy in field 
shooting can be obtained with any other 
type of stock in combination with this 
action and ‘scope. 


IEDNER thought I would obtain the 

best accuracy with the 63-grain Sisk 
bullet. However, H. A. Donaldson using 
a similar rifle had been getting such 
fine results with the 55-grain bullet that 
I started with it. Donaldson had used 
a powder charge of 25 grains of govern- 
ment Pyro D. G. powder, but when I 
attempted to use this load I found it 
required too much compression of the 
powder. I got very fair results with a 
charge of 24 grains. But the new Du 
Pont No. 3031 powder seemed to offer 
greater possibilities than any other, and 
I got a very fine load with it. The cases 
are primed with the government F.A. 
No. 70 primer. The powder charge is 
25.5 grains of Du Pont No. 3031 powder, 
which fills the case to the base of the 
seated, 55-grain Sisk bullet. Bullets are 
seated so that their ogive just touches 
the lands. The muzzle velocity is ap- 
proximately 3,350 foot-seconds. 

I have shot this load for accuracy 
only, in the prone position, with gun- 
sling and ‘chuck rest. Undoubtedly I get 
small errors of aim, hold, and squeeze. 
My 10-shot groups at 100 yd. have run 
from 1 to 2 in. extreme spread. Most 
groups have been under 1% in. Could 
I completely eliminate human error, I 
believe the rifle and ammunition would 
consistently group slightly under 1 in. I 
have never shot a more accurate rifle. 
I have, to date, fired at 13 woodchucks, 
the shortest distance being about 75 yd., 
the longest 290 long-legged paces. All 13 
‘chucks were killed clean with one shot. 

Report and recoil are both lighter than 
one would imagine. Cleaning is excep- 
tionally easy, and no brush is necessary. 
Water cleaning is, of course, necessary 
with the chlorate primer. The accuracy 
life of barrel is not positively known, but 
I estimate it to be about 4,000 rounds. 
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The cost of a new barrel is about $30, 
and of bullets about one cent each. 

Capt. G. L. Wotkyns deserves credit 
for original experimental work, and for 
interesting Winchester in the .220 Swift 
cartridge. The Winchester company has 
developed it to its present perfection. 
The case has much the same shape and 
powder capacity as the old 6 mm. Lee 
Navy case, but has a much thicker web 
in the head, and a semirim. The primer 
is the Winchester No. 120 Staynless, 
non-mercuric. The powder charge is 
approximately 39 grains of Du Pont No. 
3031. Hand-loaders, however, should not 
attempt to use more than 37 grains of 
this powder. Two bullets are furnished, 
a 46-grain, hollow-point bullet, and a 48- 
grain, soft-point bullet. Bullets measure 
.2245 in. in base diameter, have very 
thick jackets (much thicker than jackets 
for Hornet bullets), and the lead cores 
are plated with copper before insertion 
in the jackets to insure against melting 
the core. The muzzle velocity with both 
bullets is 4,140 ft. a second, obtained 
with a 26-in. barrel. At 300 yd., the 
remaining velocity of the 46-grain bullet 
is 1,810 foot-seconds, and of the 48-grain 
pointed bullet 2,265 foot-seconds, the 
latter bullet overcoming air resistance 
much better than the first. 

The trajectory at short and mid- 
ranges is the flattest yet obtained. With 
the rifle sighted for 200 yd., and aiming 
with Fecker or Lyman ‘scope, the 46- 
grain bullet rises .65 in. at 50 yd., and 
1.8 in. above the point of aim at 100 
yd., and drops 7.1 in. at 300 yd. Similar 
figures for the 48-grain, pointed bullet 
are .3, 1.10, and 4.5 in., with a drop of 44 
in. at 500 yd. Thus, for all game shoot- 
ing, the ’scope should be adjusted for 
200 yd. 

The accuracy is wonderful. For the 
rifles and ammunition so far produced, 
the average extreme spread at 100 yd. 
in Winchester acceptance tests, for 10- 
shot groups, fired from a bench rest 
and with ‘scope indoors, has been 1.4 in. 
for both bullets. At 200 yd. indoors, the 
extreme spread has averaged 3.4 in. for 
the 46-grain bullet, and 3.0 in. for the 
48-grain. Shooting outdoors, in selected 
weather conditions, the 46-grain bullet 
has given an average extreme spread of 
6 in. at 300 yd. and 12 in. at 500 yd. 
Figures for the 48-grain bullet are 5.5 
and 9 in. These figures have been 
borne out by the firing that my friend, 
A. L. Woodworth, and myself have 
done. At 100 and 200 yd., the accu- 
racy is precisely the same as that ob- 
tained with the Winchester Model 54 
rifle for the .22 Hornet cartridge, using 
Winchester ammunition, which is the 
most accurate combination of factory 
ammunition and machine-made rifle I 
have ever shot. 

The only rifle now built for this .220 


Swift cartridge is the well-known Win- 
chester Model 54 bolt-action rifle. It is 
furnished with a Winchester proof-steel 
barrel 26 in. long instead of the standard 
24 in. Two weights of barrels can be 
regularly supplied, the sporting weight 
which makes the rifle weigh about 8% 
lb., and the target weight which will 
give the rifle a weight of about 10% Ib. 
Accuracy will differ little between the 
weights, but the heavier barrel will nat- 
urally hold its zero and center of impact 
better. The bore diameter of barrel is 
.219 in., groove diameter .224 in., and 
twist one turn in 16 in. 

Before the advent of the .220 Swift 
cartridge, the highest velocity of any 
rifle cartridge regularly produced in 
America was a scant 3,500 foot-seconds, 
attained by the .30/06 cartridge with 
110-grain Hi-Speed bullet, as loaded by 
Remington. The .220 Swift has thus 
accomplished an increase in velocity of 
650 ft. a second, a truly remarkable 
achievement. When, about 1894, rifle 
velocities were increased from about 
1,500 foot-seconds to about 1,960 foot 
seconds, an increase of only 460 foot- 
seconds, the feat was heralded all over 
the world. 

This extremely high velocity is so new 
that we do not as yet know for certain 
what its effect will be on game. There 
is reason to believe that a _ striking 
velocity of about 3,700 foot-seconds or 
more will kill instantaneously by a 
peculiar shock action, in a way which 
we do not as yet understand, but which 
physiologically may be very similar to 
what happens when an animal is struck 
by lightning. 

I doubt that the cartridge will prove 
reliable, humane, and sportsmanlike for 
animals as large as deer. So far all suc- 
cessful deer cartridges have been those 
with relatively heavy bullets which will 
drive through heavy hind quarters into 
the vital organs. I feel that the very 
light .22 Magnum bullets will too often 
fly to pieces, inflicting ultimately fatal, 
but decidedly not stopping, wounds 

Thus, I think the real use of these 
cartridges is going to be for long-range 
vermin shooting. When distances at 
which vermin are shot never exceed 
200 yd., these .22 Magnum cartridges do 
not appear to be desirable or economical 
because of their cost, erosion, and loud 
report.—Townsend Whelen. 















The cocking 
piece passing 
through groove 
in top of Whel- 
en - Niedner 
stock. At left 
is a view of the 
stock from 
above showing 
groove in top 
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The Way Bullets Kill 


bullets 
tissue 


An expert shows how 
act when they strike 


ically the general effect of various 
kinds of rifle bullets on the tissue 
of game animals. 

ki The course of bullet No. 1 shows the 
4 typical effect of the long, full-jacketed 
bullet with round point. It usually pene- 
trates cleanly without expanding, and 
travels straight in the direction in which 
it is aimed. It makes only a small hole 
about equal in diameter to the bullet it- 
self, and usually passes completely 
through the animal, expending little of 
its energy. Thus, it is not a killing bul- 
let unless it strikes a vital part such as 
brain, spine, or heart. 
4] Bullet No. 2 is the long, full-jacketed, 
military-type with sharp point. It tends 
to be deflected upon hitting the tissue, 
often turns over and bores through 
broadside instead of penetrating with its 
point forward, and makes a much more 
serious wound than No. 1. But it is not 
a reliable bullet for game because it 
does not penetrate straight for the vital 
part at which it is aimed. 

The third bullet is the short, light, hol- 
low-point Hi-Speed bullet. It is intended 
for vermin such as woodchucks and 
coyotes. It expands or flies to pieces 
quickly after striking, and expends all its 
energy on these small animals. It is not 
a reliable bullet on larger game because 
it often flies to pieces on large surface 
bones, making a serious surface wound, 
but failing to penetrate to any of the 
vital organs. 

3ullets Nos. 4 and 5 are long, relative- 
ly heavy, soft-point and hollow-point 
bullets. They expand, or mushroom, soon 
after entering animal tissue, make an 
increasingly large wound, destroy much 
tissue, and are reliable in their killing 
power. Sometimes these bullets disrupt 
and the larger particles penetrate deep- 
er than others. 

: The last bullet, No. 6 is the long, heavy, 
a high-intensity bullet, either pointed, ex- 

panding, soft-point, or hollow-point, at a 

muzzle velocity of 2,600 foot-seconds or 

more. It acts much the same as Nos. 4 

and 5, but its high velocity causes it to 
»| disrupt more surely than these bullets. 

This disruption is often like an explo- 

sion which drives particles of the bul- 

let, and particles of bone which the bul- 
let strikes, in all directions, usually des- 
troying much more tissue and killing 
more quickly than Nos. 4 and 5. On 
soft-skinned animals, this is the most 
deadly of all bullets. 

Velocity, energy, length and weight, 
must all be considered together in dis- 

cussing the effect of a bullet.—T. W. 
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A pipe and rubber-tree tobacco 
ended the bidding. But a pipe cleaner 
and a tin of kind and sociable tobacco 
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Chihuahua Game 


(Continued from page 22) 

tain territory two weeks before me re- 
ported they had seen 1,200 turkeys. I 
was not fortunate enough to see them in 
large flocks, but they are there all right, 
awaiting the lucky hunter. They are 
magnificent birds with black bodies, a 
large splash of white on top of the tail, 
and a narrow band of white on the ex- 
treme tips of the tail feathers. They 
stand three feet high and have a wing 
spread of four and a half to five feet. 

Don’t hunt turkeys with a double- 
barreled brush gun, as I did. You may 
hunt several days before you are lucky 
enough to get into a flock, and it may be 
your one big chance. I would suggest 
using a choke-bored pump gun or au- 
tomatic. 

As a result of my hunt in Mexico I 
also have a suggestion about rifles. My 
Springfield Sporter was equipped with 
metallic sights only, but I think a rigidly 
mounted, low-power ’scope would be bet- 
ter for all kinds of running or standing 
shots. Many times, especially when the 
light is poor in the morning or toward 
the end of the day, birds and animals 
blend so completely with the background 
that it is hard to tell when the steel 
sights are on the game. Shooting is more 
satisfactory when you know exactly at 
what you're aiming. The ‘scope will 
tell you whether the game is male or fe- 
male, and whether it is a good specimen. 
But let’s get back on the trail. We're 
about to go after that third species of 
game Cliff had promised me. 

The end of the turkey hunt found us 
some distance from the javelina coun- 
try. These peccaries, or piglike animals, 
roamed the brushy and rocky territory to 
the east of the ranch, so we broke camp 
in pleasant Water Canyon and returned 
to Rancho Lobos. 

When we started out after javelina, 
we took along Ganti, a mongrel dog 
whose specialty was smelling and locat- 
ing wild pigs. But, instead of coming 
back the first night with javelina, we 
came back with a few quail which I had 


shot, and Lee’s twelve-point buck. 
For supper I had my first Mexican 
meal. It was cooked by the wife of a 


Mexican soldier at the ranch, and the 
menu was chili con carne and tortillas. 
That chili seemed to be a mixture of red 
pepper and T.N.T. It was so hot I 
couldn't eat it—and I was hungry! 

The next day we looked like a cavalry 
patrol when we ventured forth deter- 
mined to locate javelina. This time we 
had four dogs, but they staged a battle 
royal among themselves and rather dis- 
organized things. We saw fresh rootings 
in a number of places but no hogs. 

On the third day of javelina hunting, 
Lee and I went out, accompanied only 
by Ganti. After riding three miles down 
the trail, we branched up a canyon to 
the east. It was a glorious day and so 
warm I soon took off my Mackinaw and 
tied it to the saddle. We rode up by beau- 
tiful rock formations, some a bright red 
in color, some chrome yellow. Others 
looked like castles. 

As noon approached, we dropped a lit- 
tle below the top of the ledges to get out 
of the wind and eat our lunch of bis- 
cuits, jam, and Sonora oranges. 

Remounting, we skirted to the right 
and rode down into a deep canyon. As 
we topped the next ridge, we heard 
Ganti barking. We spurred forward. 
Our horses seemed to know something 





Three more javelina taken by the author 
before the memorable Mexican hunt ended 


was up. They were willing to help even 
if it meant galloping over ground so 
rough that an ordinary horse couldn't 
even walk over it. The brush was so 
thick that I doubt if you could force 
an Eastern horse through it. Lee rode 
down under the ledge and I followed 


thinking the javelina 
Ganti was by 


along on top, 
might come up that way. 


that time howling in earnest. Soon I 
heard Lee yell: 

“Get off your horse and get down 
here. We've got a hog cornered.” 

I dismounted and slid down over a 
precipice, landing at the bottom well 
out of breath. Ganti had a javelina 


holed up in a cave between big bowlders. 


The hog was snarling at the dog with 
tusks laid bare. First he would jump 
toward the dog as if to rend him in 


shreds and then would retreat into the 
cave. I could see this going on through 
a hole in top of the cave. 

Taking care not to shoot toward the 
dog and aiming at the middle of the 
hog’s back so as not to spoil its head, 
{ fired the .30/06. A lively commotion 
followed and the hog came out of the 
cave like lightning. He tumbled fifty 
feet down the mountain with the dog 
right on top of him. It proved to be a 
mature boar. The 180-grain bullet had 
gone through the center of his back. 
It may not seem like sport shooting one 
in a cave, but, after you have hunted 
hard for three days, you are glad to get 
one specimen. 

We were dragging him back to the 
entrance of the cave with the idea of 
taking his picture when we heard Ganti 
barking again. Jumping on his horse, 
Lee tore off to the left through brush 
so thick he had to hold his rifle high 
overhead to prevent its being jerked 
away from him. A hundred feet above, 
I climbed back to my horse and the 
horse and I slid down the best we could. 
Lee swung into sight again, galloping 
as if his life depended on it. I hollered 
that I could hear Ganti barking to the 


north, so off (Continued on page 74) 
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Hell Hath No Fury . 


(Continued from page 34) 


Was he not intelligent enough to dis- 
count human intercession? Weakly the 
boy dropped the stick. 

“You got to whup ’im, Blue. Don’t 
you see you have? 'Coon-fight ’im, I 
tell you! ‘Coon-fight 'im!” he screamed. 

Then it happened. The dropper side- 
stepped the lunging pointer, yanked 
viciously at a hind leg, and cunningly 
tripped her adversary. Before Pedro 
could regain his feet, she was astraddle 
him. Deftly she gouged for the vulner- 
able throat, where life flowed close to 
the surface. She found her throbbing 
mark. Her teeth sank home. Mightily 
the big dog twisted and writhed. 

“Hold 'im!” shouted the boy. “Hold 'im 
till the cows come home, you precious 
old hussy!” 

Blue needed no encouragement. She 
had at last achieved the hold her grace- 
less background had taught her. Freez- 
ing her teeth about the yielding throat 
of her threshing opponent, she resisted 
every effort to dislodge her. Pedro be- 
gan to weaken, to struggle less. The boy 
got down on hands and knees beside 
them, his heart welling madly within 
him, tears coursing unabashed down his 
flushed cheeks. When Blue got hold of 
a big ’coon thataway 

Pedro lay still in the broom straw, his 
breath coming in raucous gasps. Still 
the dropper held with the grimness of 
death, as if unconscious of all else. The 
victim’s muscles stiffened. His legs 
kicked spasmodically. Then his muscles 
relaxed. 

“You can turn ’im a-loose now.” 

Blinking her good eye at her master 
to make sure, Blue relaxed her jaws 
and staggered up. Bending over, the 
boy made a satisfied examination of the 
prostrate dog. Then he hugged the 
dropper in a ferocious embrace. 

“Old lady, you’re the fightin’est piece 
of machinery this side o’ North Ca’lina,” 
he told her. 

Shouldering the inert, twitching form 
of Pedro, he started homeward. 

“Come on, honey. We got a good dawg 
now, if we ain’t got a daid one.” 


WEEK later, sunup found the boy at 

the plantation house waiting for 

the judge to finish breakfast. Finally 
the judge waddled out. 

“Been findin’ plenty of birds lately?” 
asked the boy, doffing his cap. 

“Only fair-to-middling, son,” replied 
the judge. “Fact is, I was just saying 

“That’s what I come to see you about, 
sir. Pedro. Will you hunt ’im?” 

“We've settled that Pedro business 
once for all. Besides, this is my last day 
here. Going over to the Kotee club this 
afternoon.” 

“But you got to see for yourself, sir,” 
the boy urged desperately. 

“See what?” demanded the judge. 

The only answer he got was a cryptic 
smile. Swearing volubly that he wouldn’t 
go a step, the judge followed the eager 
boy down the path. 

“Here, Pedro! Blue!” 

The puffing judge took one look at the 
ear-slitted, mangled Pedro. 

Great jumping Jehosaphat!” he bel- 
lowed. “What in the devil have you done 
to that dog? Didn’t I tell you beating 
him wouldn’t do any good?” 

“T ain’t tetched ’im, sir. Ain’t a hand 
been laid on ’im. Pedro must ’a’ run into 
somethin’ or nother in the swamp.” 

An hour later Princess Anne flashed 
to a point in the pine lands. Blue grimly 


I 


backed, her snakelike head along the 
ground. Bounding from the rear came a 
liver-and-white pointer. 

“There he goes again!” 

“Hold your horses, sir,” the boy de- 
fended. “He ain’t flushed yet.” 

Confidently Pedro started forward, 
jaws nervously working. From the 
throat of the dropper issued a half-ami- 
able growl. As if his consciousness was 
suddenly flooded with grisly memories, 
Pedro froze in his tracks. Then as if to 
make doubly sure, he gingerly took two 
steps backward, and planted himself 

“Pedro backing! And I'll be dummed 
if he didn’t get in reverse for good meas- 
ure.” 

The three dogs held as statuesquely as 
if they had been carved from the land- 
scape. And one of them was Pedro the 
incorrigible, Pedro the playboy. The 
judge stood drinking in the tableau and 
shaking his head in bafflement. 

“Pedro's behaving like he’d been hair- 
hung and breeze-shaken over hell,” he 
muttered wonderingly. 

He eyed the villainous-looking dropper, 
now growling softly. He looked at the 
fearfully mangled Pedro, standing peni- 
tently at her rump. Suddenly he under- 
stood. 

“Hell hath no fury,’ he quoted awe- 
somely, “like a woman scorned.” 

Then he walked up and shot a perfect 
covey rise. For the rest of the morning 
they hunted together, trying Pedro in 
varying combinations. Nothing could 
induce him to appropriate another dog’s 
find, or budge from his tracks when he 
backed. They tried leaving Blue at home 
and bringing fresh dogs from the ken- 
nels. But Pedro had been cured. 

When they reached the lodge in the 
late afternoon, the Judge’s car was 
packed and waiting, with trailer kennels 
attached. The judge turned to the boy. 

“Son, your methods of dog training 
may be a little—unorthodox, but you've 
made Pedro the finest hunter I ever 
owned, barring none. Now here,” he 
said, taking out a check book, “I want to 
show my appreciation.” 

Climbing into the car, he summoned 
an attendant. 

Put Pedro on the trailer, too, Jim. I’m 
taking him with me.” 

The boy stood benumbed. His hand 
limply held the unopened check, a throt- 
tling lump in his throat. “My dawg,” Sven 
lips moved wordlessly. “Pedro. He gave 
‘im to me, and now 

As the car started up the hill, there 
was a sudden upheaval in one of the 
kennels. Boards crackled and splintered 
From the wreckage lifted the muzzle of 
a big liver-and-white pointer, who some! 
saulted from the moving car and loped 
back to the dropper beside the boy. 
Pedro bellied down and planted a tenta- 
tive kiss on the cold nose of Blue who 
being a woman, disdainfully turned her 
head. The judge ruefully eyed the ken- 
nel, sulphur and brimstone on his lips 

Then he saw the stricken figure, the 
check fluttering unnoticed at his feet. 
He saw Pedro, uprearing against the im- 
mobile statue of the boy. A great light 
suffused the judge’s pink countenance 

“Bless my soul, son. I clean forgot, ab- 
sent-minded old fool that I am. Pedro 
is your dog. Take him quick—quick! 
and he turned and panted back to the 
idling car. “And by the way,” he shouted 
back, blowing his nose prodigiously, “tell 
my manager I’ve hired you as handler 
for next year.” 
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When a Grizzly 


(Continued from page 11) 


putting it back in place on the rifle. 

If I had not previously realized how 
dangerous was the game we were after, 
I did now after watching Hooker as 
we went up the moose trail to the slide. 
He was intensely alert, his eyes busy 
to the front, sides and rear, and he was 
deliberate in his every movement. He 
chopped away brush, and limbs from 
the down timber along the trail. 

“If we have to run for it,” he ex- 
plained, “this will make it easier. We 
don’t want the branches tripping us, or 
hitting us in the face.” 

He explained also that the sound of 
the chopping would prevent any sur- 
prise. The bait was where we'd left it 
but a grizzly had been at it. It now lay 
under a heap of rotten wood, brush, and 
grass, and the ground had been scraped 
for some distance around. Much of the 
meat had been eaten. We prepared for 
a watch from the crow’s nest until dark. 
The afternoon was well spent when we 
saw a large black bear circling us from 


just inside the forest. The bear’s ac- 
tions were cautious and _ deliberate. 
Hooker whispered that either a grizzly 


or else one was expected 
by the black bear. The blacks greatly 
fear the grizzlies, and, if one is caught 
at a buried grizzly bait, he’s wholly out 
of luck. Finally the black reached a 
point where he evidently got our wind, 
for he did a fast fade-out. 

There came the sharp snap of a break- 
ing stick to the west of us, and Hooker 
whispered, “There it comes!” 

My heart did a flipflop as we looked 
in that direction. We saw a bulky ob- 
ject weaving in and out among the trees, 
and then out it came into the open. It 
made a stirring picture as it approached 
the bait. Here was none of the jittery 
caution of the black bear. The grizzly 
strode confidently on, arrogance in 
its swinging step, a challenge in its 
manner. 

Suddenly it caught a scent, either of 
the black or us, and began to circle down 
wind from us. It went along, nose in 
air, and finally stopped about 100 feet 
away, with its forefeet on a log and head 
raised, groping for the scent. I shall 
never forget that grizzly as it stood half 
erect on that log. What beauty, strength, 
impressive size, savagery, and utter wild- 
ness were there! The sight alone was 
worth the cost of the trip. 

It was time for action. I aimed and 
fired a 220-grain, hollow-point bullet in- 


was near by, 


"I'll Give That Greenhorn a Thrill.” 


Is the Hunter 


to its chest. It turned a backward 
somersault and thrashed around, tear- 
ing up the brush and ground. Clods of 
earth and uprooted shrubs flew around 
in all directions. Hooker fired one shot 
and missed. But no other shot was 
needed. The grizzly sank to the ground, 
quivered for a minute or two, and then 
was still. 

True to my profession, I did an au- 
topsy to see what destruction had been 
wrought by the bullet. It was amazing. 
Two ribs were broken and shattered, 
the lung torn, the liver wrenched from 
its attachments and about a third of it 
completely riddled, the stomach torn in 
half, and there were numerous punctures 
in the intestines throughout the length 
of the abdomen. While such a shot was 
bound to be fatal, it was a little sur- 
prising to have death follow in less than 
one and one half minutes. 


HE grizzly measured eight inches be- 

tween the ears, fifteen and one half 
inches from the nose to the back of the 
skull, and seventy-two inches from the 
nose to tip of tail. A female, it was not 
large for a grizzly. The hide measured 
eighty-four inches from claw to claw be- 


tween the front legs, and eighty-six 
inches from the nose to the tail. The 


pelage was exceptionally good for the 
season, and the head was in perfect con- 
dition. Working on that bearskin took 
Hooker a whole day and, tough as he is, 
he was a tired man when the work was 
done. 

I was interested in looking over the 


brain and nerves of special sense in that 
grizzly. The brain was surprisingly 
small, about the size of my clenched 
hand. Its outward appearance was much 
like that of the human brain, but with a 
cerebellum considerably larger in pro- 
portion. The optic nerves were about 
the size of the lead in an ordinary pencil, 
while the olfactory nerves were fully 
three quarters of the size of the pencil 
itself. Here was an explanation of the 
relatively poor eyesight of a grizzly, and 
his extraordinarily acute sense of smell. 
The areas in the nostrils of a bear which 
are sensitized by the olfactory nerve, are 
five inches to six inches long by two 
inches wide. The sensitized areas in each 
nostril of a human being are approxi- 
mately the size of the end of one’s thumb. 

The bear’s auditory nerve, as it leaves 
the base of the brain, is very large. The 
jaws, and jaw muscles of the grizzly are 
huge, explaining the great havoc that a 
bear can work (Continued on page 47) 
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When a Grizzly Is the Hunter 


(Continued from page 46) 


upon the huge carcass of a moose. 
It had been raining hard the day 


Hooker had been working on the skin, 
but the next day it began to clear. It was 
time to visit the Salt Lick Springs mea- 
dow again. We found that something 
had been eating the first caribou, while 
the second remained untouched. Hooker 
read the signs, and said that the feeding 
had been done by wolves. We climbed 
into the crow’s nest to watch for game 
until dark but, seeing nothing, went back 
to camp. 

Five days passed, and the caribou car- 
casses at the Salt Lick Springs were now 
a powerful lure. Even we, with our dull 
senses of smell, could have found our 
way to them in the dark. Hooker and I 
went over to spend the night. We took 
along eider downs, a large seven-by-nine- 
foot tent, extra canvas, blankets for our 
knees, a spotlight, and clothing for any 
kind of weather. Having picked out a 
camp site a suitable distance away, we 
climbed into the crow’s nest, and began 
our vigil. 

The sun was nearing the tops of the 
western mountains when a huge bear 
came out of the woods and walked to- 
ward bait No. 2. He was enormous, so 
large that at first I took him for a moose. 
Into the meadow he came, and after 
looking the ground over, began like an 
epicure to tease his appetite before eat- 
ing by taking deep sniffs of the malodor- 
ous carcass. Finally he turned his left 
side toward me. In accordance with a 
plan previously made, Hooker bent over 
my knees so that I could make a rifle 
rest of his back. With this help the rifle 
was as steady as a rock. I took a care- 
ful aim, and put a 220-grain, hollow-point 
bullet into the bear’s left shoulder. The 
grizzly took it standing up, so I gave 
him another, this time in the neck just 
in front of the shoulder. He dropped 
without making a sound. For a moment 
he thrashed and tore at the ground, and 
then lay still. 


HAT bear looked like the grandfather 

of all grizzlies. His hair was very dark, 
with the silvertip marking largely con- 
fined to his head and back. His sides, 
belly, and legs were black. We estimated 
his weight to be 1,000 pounds, or even 
more. His measurements as he lay on 
the ground were ten and one half inches 
between the ears, eighteen and one half 
inches from tip of nose to back of skull, 
seventy-six inches from tip of nose to tip 
of tail. The middle claws on each of his 
fore naws were three and a half inches 
lonz, and the feet six and one half inches 
wide. From the tip of nose to tip of tail 
the hide measured ninety-seven inches 
and it was 101 inches wide between the 
front legs from claw to claw. 

Then came the adventure which I 
shared, only vicariously, yet which might 
well have resulted disastrously, not only 
for Hooker but for myself. Hooker 
wanted to visit the Salt Lick Springs to 
build another crow’s nest. I chose to 
wait at the big slide for a black bear 
that had been tearing at the bait. The 
springs were on the north side of the 
river, and Hooker took the boat to cross, 
leaving me on the south side—also in 
grizzly territory—with instructions to 
wait until he called for me. 

Hooker’s first intention had been to 
take with him nothing but the poles he 
was to use for the crow’s nest. His 
guardian angel was certainly watching 


over him, for he had already started, 
poles on back, when he changed his 
mind and came back for his rifle. After 
he had set out a second time, I began to 
wish I had gone with him, for at the big 
slide there was nothing to do but wait 
and watch. Time dragged so slowly I 
took an old magazine from my pocket 
and began to read. I was thus occupied 
sometime later when Hooker returned. 
Even before he spoke, I knew that 
something unusual had happened. 


ad ELL, big boy,” he exclaimed, “you 
came near losing your guide!” 

Then, in a voice as calm as though 
nothing harrowing had happened, he told 
me of his experience. 

He had, he said, reached the spot 
where he intended building the new 
crow’s nest when, prompted by curiosity, 
he walked over to the second bait. It had 
been covered with rotten wood, brush, 
and grass, sure sign that a grizzly had 
been there. Hearing a noise to his left, 
he turned to see a huge grizzly, stand- 
ing fully erect on his hind legs, just at 
the edge of the little meadow about 100 
yards away. Hooker didn’t like his looks, 
and began to back away. The bear 
arched his neck, and thrust out his head 
with a terrifying expression of rage. 
With his mouth half open, and his lips 
bared to show his fangs, he growled sav- 
agely, and charged. 

He came on like a whirlwind, covering 
the ground with huge leaps, his eyes 
blazing, teeth bared, and the hair on his 
neck standing straight out. Hooker stood 
his ground. Indeed there was nothing 
else to do. There was no tree handy fo! 
him to climb, even if there had been time, 
and who can win a foot race with an an 
gry grizzly? 

Hooker told himself to keep cool, face 
the charge, and make his shots count 
He held his fire until the bear was thirty 
two paces from him—the distance was 
afterwards measured—then fired his first 
shot. The grizzly went end over end, 
bawling like a bull. He was up in a 
moment, and started to charge again 
Hooker put four more shots into him, 
and again the bear dropped, digging up 
the grass and earth in big clods, until 
they fairly rained around him. His bawl- 
ing was terrifying. Then he got up again 
and this time ran for the woods. Hooke! 
decided that he, too, had had plenty for 
one day and left while the leaving was 
good. 

Together we went back for that bear 
His trail was easy to follow, for the wet 
blood was spattered all over it, and his 
footmarks seemed the size of snowshoes 
I don’t know about Hooker, but as we fol 
lowed that trail I would have jumped at 
the squeak of a woodmouse. The blood 
and footmarks disappeared into thick 
alders. Hooker and I looked at one an 
other, and, without spoken word, decided 
that other places, far removed, were 
healthier. 

Every successful hunting trip has its 
big moments. Though age may come and 
hunting be finished, those big moments 
never fade from your memory. Was the 
big moment of this, the best hunting trip 
I ever had, the memorable time when I! 
stood by the giant body of my magnifi- 
cent grizzly, and knew that at last I had 
realized a long-nursed ambition? 

No. It was when I got down out of 
that crow’s nest by the big slide, and 
heard from Hooker’s lips, in words I can 
never forget, of the awful charge of the 
grizzly that got away! 
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SINCE LEARNING TAXIDERMY, LEATHER-MAKING 
and FUR WORK, I've DOUBLED my fun from 
hunting and make*20 per 
week spare time mounting 
\and tanning for others.* 













NOW: you can learn & 
4) TAXIDERMY 





* Quoted 
letter from 
a student 





Simple home-lessons teach you in spare 
time to mount and preserve Birds. Ani- 
mats, Fish; to tan hides and furs by Krome 
Methods and make up Fur Garments. i 

SPOR TSMENS 60752%" {prion 

© Game is growing 
scarcer—every Speci is valuable. Keep 
them—save them—mount them. Decorate 
your den. Fun and fascination. Profits, too. 
TAN heavy and light skins and furs. Make real 
Harness Leather, Buck Sole Lace, etc. | HARNESS 

Best method known, but easy andsimple. Don’t sell 

those hides cheap.Tan them fcr your own use.Make 
leather vests, belta, gloves, etc. Tan tor others. 
FUR-WORK for men and women. Tan and 
make up scarfs, capes, coats, 
muffs, mitts, trimmings. Quickly, easily learned. 
EXTRA MONEY £0 $202 month,cven 
more some students re- 
Ei rh Big demand for Taxidermy, Tanni: g and 
ork. A real spare-time business — good in 
every community. If you need extra money, write! 


FREE Book! 


Explains Taxidermy, Tanning and Fur-Work. 
Get Free Copy Today—you’!! be interested. 
it may lead to Fun and Profits. Send right me) 
now—a postal willdo. State your Age. GLOVES 


m= N.W. School of Taxidermy, 3141E!wood Bidg.,Omaha,Neb. 
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Big Game Hunting by Col. Townsend Whelen 
Give you the correct rifle and ammunition for 
hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, black-tailed 
iti, moose, caribou, big horn sheep, rocky 

at, black bear, and grizzly bear. Prep- 
rat for a big game hunt—startling revelations 
about the thing and equipment necessary, guides, 
et 6 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Call your shot— 
and MAKE IT! 


ike it with confidence aplenty in a pair 
of Lyman Sights that fit your gun and 
suit your eye. Use Lyman if you expect 
Write us the make, 
and caliber of your gun, 


results that satisfy. 


model 


The complete Ly- 
Catalog, (4 
ent for 10 


5B Front 
Reversible 





““48"" Micrometer Re 
ceiver Sight for Bolt 
Action hunting rifles 
and all target rifles 
$11.50 and $13.00. 





voting Remove 
for hunting. $5.00. 


7A Hooded Target 
} ne SS ht ' interchange- 
Transparent in- 

ble 2.50. 


Die insert 


availa 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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SHOTGUNS 


MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS, Editor 
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NGLISH shooters will tell 

you that stance is the most 

important factor in wing- 

shooting. They are right in 
placing much emphasis on this element, 
because if the stance is poor, faulty and 
sloppy work is almost inevitable. Stance 
in shooting means simply position—po- 
sition of the feet, the legs, the body, the 
way in which the gun is held before the 
shooter mounts the butt to his shoulder, 
the manner in which the hands are 
placed on the grip and fore-end to facil 
itate mounting and an easy swing after 
the piece is at the shoulder. 

For a straightaway shot, where the 
bird gets up in front and flies more or 
less directly away, the gun is pointed 
across the left foot, not quite at right 
angles to the feet. That is the position 
of the trapshooter waiting for his bird 
The body is balanced on both legs, each 
carrying the same amount of weight. Or 
the left knee can be slightly bent, with 
more weight resting on the right leg, the 
weight being slightly shifted forward as 
aim is taken, with the body leaning for- 
ward to take up recoil. That is also the 
position for a field shot, but the hunter 
doesn't always have time to take it 
Many misses are due to faulty positions 
taken in emergencies. Sometimes in a 
blind a man must shoot from his knee, 
or when he is reclining against the back 
of a pit. Pump guns, of course, demand 
that the left arm be free to work the 
action, and this can be done from the 
knee position but not with a back sup- 
port. 

In reading stories of duck shooting, I 
have sometimes been entertained to 
learn that at a given word, the shooters 
sprang erect and “gave it to ’em.” That 
is the most foolish thing a man can do, 
so far as my experience goes. At the 
first movement within the blind, the 
ducks are bound to see precisely what 
has occurred, and break up their orderly 
flight to tear off in all directions. 

If a man has to spring up before he 
can shoot, then he had better allow the 
ducks to alight—and this has never 
looked right to me. The first shot should 
be taken before the birds know there is 
an enemy near them, after which the 
hunter must do the best he can. But 
that first shot should be the sure one. 
If I couldn't shoot except when standing 
on my feet I would dig a pit so deep that 
I could stand erect in it with only my 
shoulders and head showing. 

Little time is lost in rising from a 
crouch, but getting up on the feet from 
a sitting position in a hurry is the very 
devil of a job. When birds are seen com- 
ing in, the pump-gun man had best get 
one Knee under him, and shoot from that 
position. In the case of birds going 
away, the left shoulder is turned toward 
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Proper position of the feet for six kinds 
of wing-shots. Hunters who practice these 
stances will find they miss fewer birds 


the mark, the right is away back of the 
left so as to bring the gun more or less 
across the body. Only when a bird rises 
directly in front and unexpectedly curves 
away to the right is the shooter likely to 
find his legs tangled up, with a resulting 
slow swing and a miss. No one has time 
to alter the position of his feet after a 





fast bird has whirled up into the air. 

I have often wondered at the slowness 
of some shooters in getting into action 
after they have walked up a pointed 
bird. The spectator can see the bird 
jump in front of the gunner and go away 
on a level keel, but the hunter apparently 
just can’t get an aim until the bird has 
got his wings well under him, has 
changed his direction of flight and be- 
come a hard shot. The shooter himself 
may not realize what it was that slowed 
him up, but the first thing he had to do 
was to “get his feet under him.” As the 
bird got up, he might have had his right 
foot ahead, perhaps it was just coming 
down as he walked. To get his left foot 
ahead where it belonged he would have 
had to do some impossible acrobatics. 
I have seen marksmen who didn’t get 
into correct position half the time, and 
these fellows were poor shots. 


HE problem of taking the correct 

stance quickly marks one of the major 
differences between game shooting and 
trapshooting, either regulation or skeet. 
The trapshooter knows precisely where 
the bird is coming from, and has his feet 
and body in what he considers a perfect 
position before calling for his bird. 
There is not much difference in skeet 
except that the butt of the gun is held 
below the elbow. The importance of po- 
sition can be recognized when we read of 
100 straight hits at the traps or skeet. 
If anyone said he could do as well on 
game birds, we would recognize a born 
liar. So important is stance that in the 
old days of market shooters, the hunter 
had his bird dogs trained to flush at the 
word. He would look over the ground, 
decide about where the birds were and 
which way they would go. Then, getting 
into position with his gun nearly up, he 
would order his dog to flush. That made 
the shooting a good deal easier. Ducks 
permit fairly uniform footwork. Fred 
Kimble, the old crack shot, twice killed 
54 straight with a single-barreled gun. 
Snipe shooting is especially difficult be- 
cause the little rascals get up in front, to 
the rear, and at the sides of the hunter, 
who may at the moment have his feet 
deep in the mud. 

In pass-shooting, the birds can always 
be seen approaching, and, if they are not 
disturbed by something they have seen, 
you can tell pretty well on which side 
they will pass. Don’t let them catch you 
1apping with your feet in position for a 
forward shot only, since that will make 
even a turn to the left difficult. It is easy 
enough to take the front shot, but the 
follow-up to the rear is more difficult. 
The principle of the thing is to place the 
feet so that the swing can be carried 
though without the body tightening up 
or the swing becoming jerky. If you see 
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that one shot will be taken directly 
ahead and one to either side, the left 
foot should be so placed that the toes are 
about even with those of right foot. 
When it is expected that two or more 
shots will be taken to the left, especially 
at a bird coming in slightly, the shots are 
made easier by giving the body a twist 
to the right before starting the swing. 

On a right swing, where the mark is 
simply swinging from left to right, the 
first shot should be taken with the body 
and gun swung slightly to the left of 
where it naturally would point. The sec- 
ond shot will be taken somewhere nearly 
over the left toe, as in a straightaway 
Some shooters maintain that the right 
swing is easier than the left, if the feet 
are in the correct position. Most of us 
make no change in stance for a right 
swing, and may be cramped if such a 

wing is carried too far to the right. For 
the right-hand swing, both heels should 
be pretty much on a line. 

When two shots are to be taken over- 
head and in front, or possibly while the 
hunter is leaning backward for the sec- 
ond, both knees will probably be bent for 
the second shot. If this second shot is to 
be effective, good judgment must be used 
in deciding where and when the first 
shot should be taken. If it is too far in 
front, the bird may tower and change di- 
rections, but, if the mark is allowed to 
come too close, the second barrel will be 
difficult. A knowledge of birds and their 
speeds of flight comes in handy in 
straight-overhead shooting. 


| AM reminded of a novice who once set 
the old duck hunters to chuckling. 
They said he was certain to fire at every 
duck that was too high to reach, but the 
low birds always got past him so quickly 
that he could never get off a shot. 

Care must be taken not to allow the 
cheek to move out of position on the 
comb or the butt to slip on the shoulder 
after the first shot. When the hunter is 
in the position advised for straight-over- 
head shooting, then he should not turn 
on birds and take them going away. 

Let us imagine an overhead incoming 
flight, passing to the left. Possibly the 
fowl will pass 40 yd. from the gun, mak- 
ing it wise for us to wait until they are 
almost at right angles and about as close 
as they mean to come. Our position 
should provide for a partial turn of the 
body, taking the second shot as the birds 
are going away. It is best to anticipate 
such situations and not get tied up try- 
ing to turn with both toes pointed for- 
ward,as inthe straight-overhead position. 
With high, overhead shots it is not nec- 
essary to turn very often. Almost verti- 
cal shots will reach the mark when it 
might not be (Continued on page 59) 


Gun Club 
Secretaries 


We are now correcting our Gun Club Di- 
rectory for 1936 and would greatly appre- 
iate your help in bringing it up to date. 
If you will, please send us the names of 
your officers for the coming year and the 
address of the secretary, along with any 
ther information concerning your club 
such as increased facilities, changes in 
membership requirements, dues, etc. We 
are particularly anxious to include in the 
Directory any new clubs which have been 
formed during the past year. Data should 
be sent to 


Directory Editor 
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The Big Feature of All 
Hilo Shells ! 


SEAL-TITE 
WAD 





O improvement in ammunition ever demonstrated its im- 
portance more convincingly than did the Western Seal-Tite 


wad during 1935! 


The absolutely UNIFORM SHOOTING PERFORMANCE of 
Western shot-shells, made possible by the Seal-Tite moisture- 
proof wad, resulted in new world’s records and in the winning 
of the national championships listed below: 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


New Long-Run Record for the 
Grand American Handicap 
program— 487 x 500. 

New World Record for Amateur 
Women Shooters—198 x 200. 

World Record Run of 152 straight 
Handicap Targets from 25 
yards, begun at Yorklyn, Del. 

High on All Targets, New G.A.H. 
Record— 880 x 900. 


Grand American Handicap Cham- 
pionship. 

Amateur Clay Target Championship. 

Amateur Doubles Championship. 

Sub-Junior Championship. 

All-Around Championship. 

Women’s Championship. 

Junior Championship. 


NATIONAL SKEET TOURNAMENT 
National All-Bore Championship 


Above everything else, the shells you shoot at the traps or in the 
field should be UNIFORM —always!.... Western shells ARE uni- 
form! The patented Seal-Tite wad is always dry! It excludes out- 
side moisture. Keeps the small amount of necessary moisture in 


the powder. 


Learn more about the Western Seal-Tite wad and other exclusive 
patented features of Western shells by mailing the Coupon below. 
Fill in your name and address NOW! 






SuperX 


THE LONG RANGE LOAD 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


| Dept. A-19, East Alton, Illinois —— 
| Send details of the exclusive, 
| patented features of Western 
shot-shells. Post Off 
en 






Xpert 


THE UNIFORM FIELD LOAD 












ANY DEGREE OF CHOKE NEEDED 
with but One barrel! 


yider “O 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave Hartford, Conn. 








New Low Prices! 


Slightly Used Guns and 
Discontinued Models 


Luge 7 wo 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. or 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF. (641 Curtis St.. Denver, Colo 




















Be Your Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


EASY 





NEW SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT 


GASOUNE TAMA 
Fucl!e Tus 





Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 





by doing yourself 

/ many easy tasks 

conn S ———. completely explained 
& in this brand new 


cfc: manual. 


Anyone can follow 
A reduced drawing from 


AUTO KINKS showing the non-technical 
how to repair hole ingaso- language in AUTO 


ing. Complete explanation KINKS fully illus 

in book. trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 

AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 125 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage when the 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, 


of receipt and you will refund my money in full. 


I will return it to you within 5 days 


PERU .cascsenscnniaimee 





BREICO cents ponesnenenemmennennesesen 












Father of the 
Six-Gun 


(Continued from page 19) 


work, Sam had struck up an acquaint- 
ance with the chemist at a local textile 
factory. To amuse themselves, they had 
given each other sniffs of nitrous oxide, 
or laughing gas. Now Colt turned to 
laughing gas to finance his revolver. 

Pushing from town to town a cart 
containing his portable laboratory, he 
gave street-corner demonstrations of the 
effect of the gas on volunteers from 
among the spectators. A little later, at 
the age of eighteen, he raised a beard 
and advertised himself as “Dr. Coult, of 
New York, London and Calcutta.” 

Once, as a special attraction, he an- 
nounced he would give laughing gas to 
six Indians. Spectators were protected 
by a net which separated them from 
the stage and many, uncertain what the 
redskins would do, carried weapons. 
Instead of going on the warpath, the 
Indians all went to sleep! 

As soon as young Colt had collected 
sufficient funds, he headed for Washing- 
ton, D. C., and applied for his patent. 
At Baltimore, he hired an expert gun- 
smith to turn out a real model of his 
revolver, paying for it in installments. 
When it was completed, it functioned 
perfectly. Leaving the expert to run a 
one-man revolver factory, Colt borrowed 
$1,000 and started for Europe to take 
out foreign patents. 

On February 25, 1836, Colt received his 
American patents. Eastern capitalists 
organized a company which began oper- 
ations in a factory at Paterson, N. J. 

Once again, the path ahead looked 
smooth. But setback after setback fol- 
lowed in quick succession. Hard times 
reduced Colt’s available cash. Once he 


lost a big order because the factory 
couldn’t turn out 100 guns in three 
weeks. A committee of U. S. Army 


officers, used to the simple, heavy flint- 
lock pistols of the day, reported that 
the small and compact Colt revolver 
was too light and too complicated. Navy 
officials tested the weapon and concurred 
with the army. Arrested for debt, Colt 
was apparently at the end of his string. 

As a last resort, he started for Florida 
with fifty repeating rifles. The Paterson 
works had been making rifles with re- 
volving chambers as well as hand arms. 
In Florida, soldiers were fighting the 
Seminole Indians. The redskins would 
feint an attack, draw the fire of the 
white men and then rush in before the 
latter could reload. Repeating rifles 
were exactly what they needed and Colt 
sold his fifty in short order. With a 
draft for $6,250 in his pocket, he started 
back in high spirits for St. Augustine. 

But, before he reached his destination, 
his small boat was swamped in a storm 
and he barely made shore alive. When 
he felt in his pocket, the draft was gone. 
And, only an act of Congress could 
authorize another in its place! 

With the failure of the Paterson 
company, Colt, for the moment, turned 
his attention to other fields. In Wash- 
ington, he had met another struggling 
inventor, Samuel F. B. Morse, who was 
trying to interest the government in his 





An elaborately carved 
and etched revolver of 
the type presented by 
Colt to famous persons 


telegraph. Colt remembered the water- 
proof cable of Ware Pond. He adapted 
it to Morse’s telegraph and also to set- 
ting off mines for the protection of 
harbors against naval attack. 

However, the government failed to 
adopt his cable and in the early 1840's, 
Colt was moving from place to place, 
harassed by debt and disappointment. 

Some money came in from an in- 
genious envelope, predecessor of the 
modern cartridge which Colt devised. 
The powder was packed in a waterproof 
collodion capsule so it could be slipped 
into the gun without becoming damp 
even in wet weather. Six cartridges 
were packed in a water-tight box and 
an expert could load Colt’s revolver rap- 
idly with them. 

The turn of the tide for Colt came 
with the Mexican War. It proved the 
worth of the six-shooter. An order for 
1,000 revolvers from the Texas Rangers 
started the ball rolling. With no factory 
of his own, Colt had to farm out the 
manufacturing of the weapons. Eli 


Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin, 
made up the first order. 

The American victory in the South- 
west opened up vast new territories 
beyond the Mississippi. Frontiersmen, 
adventurers, land seekers, and prospec- 
tors flooded across the plains. “Judge 
Colt” was law and pioneers denied 


themselves other necessities to own a 
real six-shooter. Sometimes, as much 
as $200 was paid for an early Colt that 
originally cost $25. Indian fighters, pony 
express riders, cattlemen all wanted the 
weapons. Mexicans, who had seen their 
value in the war, sent in large orders. 
As fast as Colt could turn them out, the 
revolvers were snapped up by customers. 

His factory at Hartford was a bee- 
hive of activity. The revolvers made at 
Hartford were penetrating to all parts 
of the world. Commodore M. C. Perry 
carried them to Japan when he opened 
up that country to Western trade. En- 
graved and elaborate weapons were 
presented by Col. Colt to celebrities in 
many lands. Most ornate was a pair of 
pistols presented to the Czar of Russia. 
Embellished with gold and rare wood, 
they were valued at $5,000. 

The long battle was over. The idea 
that the world had rejected or ignored 
for so many years was bringing the in- 
ventor millions of dollars. He purchased 
a large estate near the factory and 
named it “Armsmere.” His coat of arms, 
the familiar stallion with a spear in its 
mouth which was stamped on Colt re- 
volvers, was known everywhere. 

Just as the Civil War was raging, and 
Colt’s factories were taxed to the limit, 
turning out revolvers and repeating 
rifles, the inventor was attacked by in- 
flammatory rheumatism with fatal com- 
plications. On January 10, 1862, at the 
age of forty-seven, he passed away in 
his room within sight of his humming 
factory, a factory which stood as a 
monument to his long, lone-handed 
struggle to give the world the revolver. 
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Headache from Shooting 


Question: I have experienced a severe head- 

he a number of times when coming home 
from an all-day hunt and have come to the c 
clusion it is caused by recoil. If a compensator 
would cut recoil 43 percent on maximum loads 





without loss of efficiency, it would be a hel; 


ne.—H. W. B., Iil 


Answer: I think you are quite right about 
ecoil causing headache. I discovered that wher 
shooting the Magnum Ithaca 10 bore. It both 
ered me so much that I wouldn’t use the g 

any more—doctor’s orders. I wouldn't shoot any 
headache. I have gone 








gun that gave me a gun 
gauge Winchester pump, with 1 oz 
shot. I think it will serve for my limited duck 


shooting.—C. A 


What Gun for Walks? 


Question: I expect to buy a small-bore, dou- 
ble-barrel shotgun. I want to get either a 20 
gauge or a .410 bore. Am not figuring on a gun 

io intensive hunting but just want a corm 
my walks through the woods, to shoot 

I ts, squirrel, quail and an occasional duck 
Is any special care necessary in the small-bores 


good shape?—C. A. T., 











t ceep the barrels in 


Answer: I'd be tempted to get a .410 Win- 
chester Model 42 for just knocking about and 
amusing myself. However that would be with 

f nsideration for the fact that in case I felt 
like it I could change to a 20 bore. 

No special care is necessary with the .410, or 
with most guns, using modern rustless ammuni- 
tion In a damp country, you might run an 
iled rag through the bore when you come in at 
ight, with an occasional good cleaning to take 


the lead out.—C. A 


Facts About Choke 


Question: Can barrels be bored to shoot 
loser than standard full choke? Do full-choke 
than open-bored ones?— 








guns have more rec 
W. C., Mo. 


Answer: Barrels can’t be bored closer than 
standard, provided the boring is perfect. Some- 
nes it is not, and a gunsmith, after taking 
meter measurements, can drawbore and 
prove patterns slightly. As a rule, the ordi 
1ary full choke is too close for most of us 
There is no difference between the recoil of 
l ked and open-bored guns that anybody 
letect.—C. A 


Use of Short Shells 


Question: Does it harm a shotgun or spoil 
the pattern of shot to use 2'%-in. shells in a gun 
hambered for 234-in. shells?—D. E. G., Ia. 
Answer: Our shotgun shells are made 25% 
n., t 2%, in 12 bore. So far as I have seen, 
while patterns may fall off a little, no harm is 

ne to the gun. Anyhow, I shoot the short 
whenever I happen to have them and 
think very little about it. Occasionally I can 
get the load I want the short case and can't 

the long one, so shoot the load I want, re 
ss of the length of the case. Not much 
could be done by a case % in. short. If 
leading takes place it can easily be removed 
a shotgun cleaner.—C 


Shell Lengths 


Question: I am getting a new Parker D. H 
E. grade, 16 gauge gun, weighing 6% Ib., bar- 
rels bored improved cylinder and modified. The 
barrels are being chambered for the new 234-in. 
16 gauge shells 

I intend to use the gun principally for field 
work, as I already have a 12 gauge Parker of 

Same grade, which I use for ducks, and find 
it an ideal gun for that purpose. What expe 
rience have you had with the new 2%-in. 16 
gauge shells?—W. A. L., Ohio 











Answer: In the beginning, I didn’t like the 
change from the 2 9/16-in. to the 2% That 
didn’t do me any good, and it seems that every- 

dy will have to come to the 2% now. Rem- 
ington and Winchester are building a lot of 





and Parker and Peters Cartridge Co. will 
to go along with them. I do not particu 





larly like the idea of shooting short shells in 
long chambers, but the only thing we can do is 


to keep asking for the light loads in the long 





shells, until we get them. The heavy k 

all right for their purpose, but that purpose is 
For the field, 1 oz. of sh ‘ 

yugh, and for all light 16’s it is e 

Perhaps either of these c« 


are 


tt field shooting 





e! 





any purpose 

i furnish shells just as you want tl 
case lots. Anyhow, the Western Cartridg 
i so load them to order Wester 
stuck to the 2 9/16-in. case, but will have t 


woulk 














come to the longer shell. So r guns e be 
ing so chambered that they can’t ld ery 
long.—C. A 


The Fit of a New Gun 


Question: Will you please advise me what 
in your opinion, is the best way of making sure 
a gun fits you?—H. H. B., New Jersey 

Answer: You can’t make sure that a g will 
fit you when you buy it, and have it still keep « 
fitting as you develop a certain style of shoot 








ing and aiming. Therefore I suppose it is best 
to b one of those guns that anybody can shoot 
pretty well, and let it go at that til y leart 
from experience just what you 1, Standard 


guns, stocked 14 in. long with a drop at heel of 
»S@ in., and at comb of 15¢ in., may 








body, but people can shoot the gun vy. I 
shoot straight stocks myself, but, if ivised 
such stocks for everybody, some w Id have a 
misit.—C. A. 
Proper Bore for Pheasants 
Question: That bore would you suggest for 


a Model G. H. Parker, 20 gauge, 26-in. barrels 
for use on upland game, rabbits, grouse, wood 
cock and pheasants? I intend buying such a 
gun.—G. N., New York 

Answer: If the gun were for my ow: se, I 
would bore the barrels improved cylinder r 50 
percent choke, for the first barrel, and 
choke, or 55 percent, for the second.—C. A 


That Super-choked Gun 








Question: I have been told it is now possible 
to purchase a new full-choke gun of the better 
grade that will shoot a much denser and closer 
pattern at 40 yd. or more in a 30 in. circle, and 
have heard it claimed a gun like that would be 
a big advantage in shooting heavy-winged ducks 
and pheasants I understand that be 
gotten only on a special order, and I’m t re 


whether there is an extra cost.—H. M., Mich 


Answer: I think there is a good deal of hun 
bug talked about a person being able to buy a 
special gun, which will shoot a n 





pattern than standard. If this were true, an 
the factories knew how to do it, they would bore 
all their full-choked barrels like that.—C. A 


Opening Up Bore 
Question: I have two Winchester Model 12 
shotguns. One is a 12 gauge and the other a 20 
gauge. Both guns are full choke and I have been 
thinking about having them opened up some, as 
I am just an average shot. I would like your 
advice 





The 12 gauge would be used on ducks, pheas 
ants and sharp-tail and pinnated grouse I 
planned on having it opened up to either modi 
fied or improved modified. Which w be best 
A good share of the duck shooting is er de 
coys. I use the 20 gauge on quail, doves and ral 


bits, and I planned to have that bored quarter 
choke.—E. K., Minn 


Answer: Your ideas of opening p those 
guns a bit look right to me. I'd be satisfied with 
a modified choke in the 12 for ducks, granted 
Winchester does the work Very often their 
modified barrels will shoot 65 percent, which is 
plenty close enough The 20 bor would be 
right in a quarter choke, 55 percent I don't 
think Winchester specifies quarter choke, but 
will bore it, if given the percentage wanted. I 
think you will find the modified Winchester 
close enough to kill ducks at 50 yd. I have 
Winchester Model in 16 and I expect it to reach 
very close to 50 yd. with 1% oz. of 6’s.—C. A 
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WHAT THIS OLD TIMER | 


Would Tell You | 
About Your Gun | 








FIRST—he would tell you the impor- 
tance of keeping it in good condition. 
Pioneers spent most of their lives 
caring for their guns. They knew the 
mportance of gun cleaning—they 
could tell you much about it. Today, 
\owever, gun cleaning has changed— 
not in importance but in method. 
Today's crack shots use 





It's the finest combined gun oil and solvent 
cle Fiendoil does an effortless cleaning 


b because of its chemical inhibitor against 
sion. It is the only gun cleaner with 
a original enough to earn U.S. Patent. 





Homer Jacobs, Captain of 1935 Dewar Team, 

inner of 53 Shooting Events in U. S. says 

I e no other oil or solvent to protect my 

fle Col. C. E. Stodter, former Director 

Civilian Marksmanship and_ Inspector 
General Panama Dept. U.S.A., says “As a | 
esult of my experience with Fiendoil I am — | 

he opinion that it is an excellent cleaning 

1 preserving material for firearms.’’ Fiend- 


prevents rust, corrosion or pitting in any 
climate. Use it once and 
never be without it. 
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McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 


12 L St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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Postpaid 
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yrs ‘SLIPPER SHOE | 


er of our 


iL. L. BEAN, Inc., 152 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mtrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


don't WORRY 


Why put up with years 

of needless discom- 

fort and worry? Try a 

Brooks Automatic Air 

Cushion. This marvel- 

ous appliance permits 

the opening to close, 

yet holds reducible 

rupture securely, comfortably —day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle or 
parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 13 for- 
eign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A 
PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. Free Book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid in 
plain envelope. Address 

Brooks Company, 117A State St., Marshall, Mich, 
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Get ready , 
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FRE Plans for Ski _ ving 

Tower to Sports Clubs 
Enjoy America’ 8s most thrilling winter sport. 
Strand Ski the recognized leader for 38 years. 
Used by expert jumpers. Send for illustrated 
description of new model jumping ski. Also 
Strand quality hard maple toboggans in 
lengths from 4 to 12 feet. Skis for adults $2.50 
and up; for young folks 95c and up 


M A. STRAND Skl co. 114 Strand Street 
~ . 


New Richmond, Wis. 
LARGEST SKI FACTORY ON EARTH 
































4 Your trophies and furs are valuable. Let a 
reliable firm tan and make them up. 35 
years finest work at lowest cost. Famous cus- 
tom tanners, taxidermists, repairing, giaz- 
ing, renewing. We make coats, scarfs and 
robes. Special prices now. Satisfaction guaranteed 
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FREE BOOK O%, Mer or ee Tose” 


GLOBE TANNING CO., Dept. C, Des Moines, lowa 

HIGH POWEREDTELESCOPE 

Genuine Brownscope 15 Power Muttipte Lens eng Range 

Telescope. This giant telescope is excellent for view 

ing distant objects, 
sections. Approx. 3 ft. lor 


es. Brass bound. Only $1.69 post 
paid. C.O0 24c extra 


$169 


Free 


















$498 
Special Super-Power 30X 

telese ope. 30 mm. objective, com 
pound ocular Similar to above but 
more powerful, guarenteed to see 900 times 
ger in surface and 30 times 


rt , oser. 4 powerful 
Only $1.98 postpaid. Address Dept. 111 


lenses 


BROWANSCOPE CO. 234 FIFTHAVE._ NEW YORK 








SKEET 


By } 
J. P. CUENIN 





tional, state, or sec- 
tional champion- 
ships, and other im- 
portant matches, 
trophies such as 
cups and plaques 
are probably proper 
awards; but for club 
prize shoots wouldn't the shooters some- 
times be more pleased with merchandise 
prizes? 

If a skeeter wins an important event 
he can, with permissible pride, display 
a beautiful cup to his friends. After he 
has acquired a few such pieces of hard- 
ware (which must be kept polished by 
his wife, if he has one, or allowed to be- 
come black with age if he is unmarried) 
trophies may begin to seem a little less 
desirable. The winner might accept 
something useful with more apprecia- 
tion, even though he enters the matches 
for the sport, and not for the prizes them- 
selves. 

When the members of a club no longer 
take an interest in trophy events, mer- 
chandise prizes might induce them to 
enter. However, if the prizes are bought 
and put up before the match, a chap who 
does not fish might win a pair of waders, 
or a bachelor might be the recipient of a 
set of dishes about as useful to him as a 
refrigerator would be to an Eskimo. To 
avoid this kind of situation, merchandise 
orders are just the thing, because they 
allow the winners to select exactly what 
they want. As a further argument for 
merchandise shoots, I might point out 
that the wives of many shooters would 
like to see their husbands bring home 
something useful for the house instead 
of another cup or plaque. In my own 


[* THE case of na- 





home is an eight-day clock I won at a 
shoot a few years ago. The clock proba- 
bly cost me more in entrance fee, shells 
and targets than a couple of them would 
be worth, but it is useful, and my wife 
points to it with pride. 

Prize shoots always create considera- 
ble interest and afford an opportunity 
for publicity in the local newspapers, 
and a match of this kind can be con- 
ducted without a chance of the club’s 
losing money. 

There is often a possibility that there 
will not be enough money collected in en- 
trance fees to cover the cost of the ar- 
ticles awarded to the winners, especially 
if prizes are put up for classes A, B, C 
and D. This has happened on a number 
of occasions when the weather was bad 
or counterattractions cut down the 
tendance. 

My suggestion is this: Give the 
ners in each class merchandise orders 
equal in value to the amount collected 
as entrance fees. If the money collected 
in any class is sufficient to give three 
worth-while prizes, the amount, in mer- 
chandise orders, can be divided on a 50, 
30, and 20 percent basis for the winner, 
the runner-up, and the third-place shoot- 
er. If the total entrance fees in any class 
amount to only a few dollars, it would 
probably be better to divide it two ways, 
60 and 40 percent, thus giving the shoot- 
ers better prizes. 

When the sum collected in any class is 
$15 or more, I would suggest it be di- 
vided three ways, and if it is less than 
$15, that only two prizes be given. It is 
understood, of course, , that merchandise 


at- 


win- 


orders, and not money, should be award- 
ed, for we don’t want cash prizes in 
skeet. 


STANDARD LOAD FOR SKEET 


HAVE written before on the subject of 

adopting a maximum load of 1 oz. of 
shot for 12, 16 and 20 gauge guns as a 
means of equalizing the chances of men 
shooting guns of different gauges. I be- 
lieve this would tend to stimulate com- 
petition in skeet. 

It is also my opinion that there should 
be one, standard load for the .410 bore. 
While this little gun will handle the *- 
oz. load quite efficiently, there is no need 
of so much shot if the purpose of this 
gauge is to bring out extremely accurate 
gun pointing. If the .410 load for skeet 
were made standard at % oz. of shot, the 
users of the pigmy gun would be com- 
pelled to hold a trifle more carefully than 
is the case with the “,-oz. load. 

If % oz. of shot seems too light, then 
let us adopt the %-oz. load, instead of 
shooting everything from *s to “4, oz. A 


man who shoots *% oz. of shot in a .410 
does not deserve any more credit for a 
good score than a chap who shoots a 28 
gauge, because he can have just as much 
spread as the fellow who is shooting the 
larger bore. For practice shooting with 
a 410 a man could use any load that 
suited his fancy, but for the matches I 
think the load should be % oz. 


AT EVERY big shoot there is usually a 
small-bore event in addition to the match 
open to all bores. Instead of having two 
separate contests, why not try an affair 
in which the aggregate score of both the 
.410 and 12 gauge determines the winner? 
If the number of entries is too large to 


shoot 100 targets with each of the 
gauges, the program could be cut to 50 
with each gun. In a two-day shoot, 
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where the program calls for 100 targets 
on each day, prizes might be awarded to 
the winners of the .410 and the 12 gauge 
matches on each day, but the grand 
prize would be given to the shooter who 
broke the most targets out of the 200. 


My nat is off to H. B. Joy, Jr., for his 
fine shooting in the national skeet 


matches at Cleveland. In the sub-small- 
bore event with the .410, he tied for first 
with 89x100. He broke 94x100 to tie for 
first in the match for small-bores with a 

:-oz. load. In the 20 gauge champion- 
ship he broke 98x100 to take first place. 

That would be good shooting for any- 
body, but when we consider that because 
of an accident Joy was compelled to 
change from a right to a left hand shoot- 
ing position, his performance is really re- 
markable. 


QUERIES 


New Barrel or Compensator? 


Question: I want to break more than 21 (my 
present limit) and don’t know whether to get a 
new barrel bored just for skeet, or have a com- 
pensator attached to my present barrel. I have 
a Remington 16 gauge automatic, improved cyl 


inder. I have two barrels for this gun, the other 
being a 30-in. full-choke that I have never 
fired. I hunt a great deal for doves and quail, 


with a few ducks thrown in.—G. J., Tenn. 


My suggestion is that you continue 
use the improved-cylinder barrel until you 
have shot at another 300 targets or so. You 
have done better than the average beginner at 
skeet, and, with a little practice, you will 
ve your ambition to break more than 21 in 
After you have shot at 1,000 targets, 
you ght consider a new barrel or a compen- 
sator, but before making any change have a 
friend check on the distance at which you break 
your outgoing targets. If you break the targets 
at a point about over station 8, it is possible 
your improved-cylinder barrel is exactly 
what you require. If you fire when the outgoers 
are 15 to 20 ft. beyond the center peg, your pres 


Answer: 


to 





that 


ent barrel would throw a pattern that is too 
thin, and a compensator, unless it had slightly 
more constriction than the regular spreader 
tube, would not give you a dense enough pat 
tern to break targets every time you pointed 
properly 

The main point about breaking skeet targets 





is to have the widest possible spread while re 
taining sufficient density of pattern to be sure 
of breaking every target at which you point cor 
rectly. With the l-oz. load in the 16 gauge (and 
if you get a fairly even distribution of pellets) 
your spread can run up to about 27 in. If it is 
much more than that, the pattern will be too 


I atchy.—/J. 6. 


Team Scores 


Question: At an official skeet shoot, recently 
Punta Gorda, Fla., I was shooting on 
the Tampa team. During our shooting, it was 
generally conceded by the entire group of shoot 
ers and the spectators that Tampa had the hon- 
ors sewed up because our score was considerably 
ahead of that of any other five-man team. How 


held at 


ever, when we went to claim our trophy, the 
scorekeeper was segregating the five highest 
scores from a Fort Myers ten-man team to 
check against the score of our five-man team 
This method gave Fort Myers a total of 449 
against Tampa’s 447. It was an official match, 


and we would like your opinion.—W. G., Fla 


Answer: Unless all the clubs that entered 
teams had the privilege of selecting the five 
high scores of ten of its members, I would say 
your team should have been declared the 
winner. All official team-shoots in skeet are fo 
five-man teams, and not for the five highest to 
tals taken from the scores of ten men. A few 
clubs have tried ten-man teams, the five highest 
scores to count, but that style of shooting was 
agreed upon by all clubs before the match 
started. All recognized team records have beer: 
made with five-man teams 

If your shoot was registered with the 
tional Skeet Shooting Association, your 
can protest.—-J. P. C. 


that 
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Operates on AC and DC 








With this token of your affection, you give a man 
a lifetime of shaving comfort. Each day he will re- 
thank you as he enjoys the sheer pleasure of shav- 
ing with NO BLADES, NO LATHER. Never again 
will he cut himself. His face will look years younger 
as the gentle action of the Dry Shaver rids his face 
of old, dead skin and gives him a new one. If no 
dealer is near you, send $15 to Department O. | 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Dis- 
tributor: Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & 
Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 
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Other men have read and profited by our Yy an 
free book. “‘Patent Protection.”’ Fully Ju 
explains many interesting points toinven 
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**Who ever saw a broken Lefever?™* > ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED 9S 













The A Grade special designed for Skeet but equally good 
for game. High grade, custom made, $33.60 with two 
triggers. Single trigger, beaver-tail forearm, ejector, and ivory sights 

at small extra expense. Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20. 6c stamp for catalog 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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ENTS for Cold-Weather Camps 





Indians staking a tepee, the only tent in which you 
can build an open fire and stay inside to enjoy it 


OR outdoorsmen who plan on camp- 

ing in the winter months, three types 

of tents are recommended. These 

are the Indian tepee, the regular wall 
tent, and the open-front variety. Each of 
these three kinds has its good points, 
and your choice should depend on your 
answers to these questions: How cold 
will the weather be? How often will we 
make camp? How hard will it be to 
transport the tent? 

The Indian tepee provides a lot of 
shelter for its weight, and is not diffi- 
cult to pack, but the 11 or 12 poles needed 
to erect it are too long and bulky to 
carry on the trail. This, of course, pretty 
well limits the tepee’s use to country in 
which the camper is certain to find 
young, straight timber available for cut- 
ting at each camp site. 

A tepee is not quite so easy to keep 
warm as the regular wall tent, heated by 
a wood-burning stove, but for late fall 
and mild winter weather it is very com- 
fortable. As only a small fire is needed, 
wood chopping is thus reduced to a min- 
imum. The Indian and his family, with 
all their dogs, lived in a tepee through 
some mighty sharp winters, but this re- 
quired a certain amount of stoical in- 
difference not likely to be possessed by 
the white camper who spends only a 
small part of his life in the wilderness. 

This type of tent should not be smaller 
than 12 ft. in diameter. A 14-ft. size is 
better for two men, and one 16 ft. across 
will shelter four nicely. The fabric gets 
considerable wear when it is repeatedly 
pitched around rough-barked, knotty 


54 


poles, so it should be a stout 
cloth. 

When properly staked, a tepee 
will stand about as much high 
wind as a tree. It is important, 
when camping in an exposed lo- 
cation, that the rope which lashes 
the tops of the poles together be 
brought down inside the tent and 
tied to the top of a stake, well 
sunk into the ground. If the 
ground is frozen too hard for 
stake-driving, camp can be 
pitched over the butt of a small 
sapling and the guy tied to this. 

A tepee is the only tent in 
which you can build an open fire 
and stay to enjoy it without wear- 
ing a fire fighter’s mask. If the 
smoke flaps and draft curtain 
are properly adjusted, the smoke 
is sucked up through the open 
peak and the air is always fresh 
and pure. By means of two poles 
the smoke flaps at the peak can 
be moved according to the direc- 
tion of the wind. Even more im- 
portant than a proper adjust- 
ment of the smoke flaps is the 
proper hanging of the draft cur- 
tain. 

This is a strip of canvas about 4 ft. 
wide which is hung around the inside of 
the tepee. The lower 10 in. lie on the 
ground and are folded inward to serve as 


WINDBREAK 


A shelter of saplings 
protects this tent, 
holding heat inside. 
The pile of browse 
at door is handy for 
wiping muddy boots 


see OEE 
. (Lia 
Daneel 


a sod cloth. The bottom edge of the tepee 
itself is about an inch above the ground. 
Air comes through this 1l-in. opening and 
passes up between the side of the tepee 
and the draft curtain on its way to the 
open peak. Thus there is a steady up- 
ward circulation of air without any di- 
rect draft on the persons in the tent. 
ppaliggneee of a curtain extending all the 

way around the inside of the tepee, 
short lengths of material are sometimes 
used, a section being hung behind each 
bed or sleeping bag. Use either type of 
curtain you wish, but don’t try to camp 
in a tepee that has none. You may get 
along all right on windy days by leaving 
the door open, but sooner or later your 
smoke troubles will begin, and you'll be 
driven outside, cursing, as you go, the 
shades of Hiawatha and Longfellow. 
Properly used, however, tepees are fine 
tents. Snow cannot collect on them to 
melt through, and the steep sides shed 
rain as the breast of a Canada goose 
sheds shot. 

When your camp is more or less per- 
manent, a wall tent makes an ideal win- 
ter home. Properly erected, it is fully 
as warm as a shack or cabin—and is 
warmer than many of the structures. 

For winter 
camping you need 
plenty of room in- 
side the tent, be 
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cause you have more clothes, more blank- 
ets and food, and a stove with a smoke 
pipe. A 7 x 9-ft. tent is large enough for 
two persons, a 9 x 12 will do for three, 
and a 12 x 14 should be used for four. 

Don’t buy a winter tent that has a per- 
manent, sewed-in canvas floor. Snow is 
continually being tracked in and, melt- 
ing in the warm interior, keeps a can- 
vas damp and unwholesome. Lay a tarp 
under each bed, but leave the rest of the 
space uncovered. Some campers spread 
browse over the floor, but this creates a 
fire hazard. A patch of browse spread 
outside the doorway, however, is handy 
to wipe snow from your feet. 

A small, wood-burning stove, prefer- 
ably of the folding type, will serve for 
cooking and heating. The oven will have 
to be separate, and of the folding kind 
used on top of gasoline camp stoves. If 


you have no oven with your stove you 
can, of course, do the baking outside be- 
fore an open fire. When three or four 
persons camp together, it is common 
practice for the stove to be used for 
making coffee and frying, while the 


baking and boiling are done outdoors. 

LACE the asbestos-and-tin smoke ring 

for the stovepipe in one end of the tent. 
You can then build a windbreak of poles 
and boughs to protect the sides. Such a 
shelter conserves heat and protects the 
canvas from the weight of accumulated 
snow. A windbreak can be easily built 
by leaning poles from the ridge of the 
tent down to the ground so they are par- 
allel to the tent slope. An air space of 
about 10 in. should be left between the 
poles and the canvas. 

The third type of winter tent a camp- 
er should consider is the open-front 
model, which is suitable for use when 
only light equipment can be carried, or 
when camp is made frequently. Stoves 
are not used in these tents, but heat is 
furnished by a fire placed a safe dis- 
tance from the open front. A wall of 
logs built behind the fire helps to throw 
heat toward the tent. 

The open-front tent should be pitched 
in a sheltered spot, behind a _ thick 
growth of evergreens, or near large rocks 
high bank. The timber above the 
fire should be fairly open in order to pro- 
vide a good draft. A thick-limbed tree 
or two standing above the fire will 
force smoke into the open tent and make 
the campers miserable. Snow should be 
cleared away so that the tent and the 
fire sit close to the ground. If this is im- 
possible, the fire should be built on a 
platform of green logs. 

In cold weather, a lot of fuel is needed 
for the fire before an open front tent, 
and considerable work can be saved if 
long saplings are used. The wood should 
be dragged into camp, butt end first, and 
burned into short lengths—Maurice H. 
Decker. 


or a 


Hunting Club 
Secretaries 


We are now correcting our Hunting Club 
Directory for 1936 and would greatly ap- 
preciate your help in bringing it up to date. 
If you will, please send us the names of 
your officers for the coming year and the 
address of the secretary, along with any 


other information concerning your club 
such as increased facilities, changes in 
membership requirements, dues, etc. We 


are particularly anxious to include in the 
Directory any new clubs which have been 
formed during the past year. Data should 
be sent to Directory Editor, OUTDOOR 
LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY, 1936 
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| Snowshoe Lacing 

Question: I would like to obtain instructions 
for making rawhide to be used for lacing snow- 
shoes. I would also like to know how to treat 
the rawhide to prevent its sagging when wet.— 
G. L. W., Minn. 

Answer: Snowshoe lacing is made much the 
Same as rawhide except that no oil is used on 
the thongs. The skin is first dehaired with hard- 
wood ashes and water. After the hair is scr 
off, flesh the skin well, shaving off all cart 
fat, and muscle. Then lace the hide ins 
stout wooden frame while it is wet. Draw it ) 
is tight as you can. As it dries, it shrinks and 
gets still tighter. This is important, because it 
removes some of the stretch from the skin. Aft 
er the skin is dry, remove from the frame 
dampen and work, softening it by working over 
the edge of a board. Keep the hide damp and 
continue to work it until it is not stiff and hard 
when ‘it dries. Then cut into thongs f the 
proper width. Wet these and pull and stretch 
th 1. You want to get every inch of stretch y 
can from the leather. Lace the thongs wet i 
the shoes, let them dry and give them a couple 
of coats of varnish.—M. H. D. 

Waterproofing a Parka 
Question: I would like to make a parka t 
| be worn on deer hunts. If I purchased a good 
gray blanket, would I be able to waterproof it 
and do a successful job of dyeing it red?—E. K. 
C., Pa 


You 
gray 


able to waterproof 
material for your 


should be 
blanket 


Answer: 
and dye the 


parka. Use lanolin, or wool fat, of the anhydrous 
(water-free) variety, obtainable at any drug 
store. Mix in the proportions of 2 oz. of wool 


fat to 1 gal. of benzine or cleaner’s 
Soak the parka in this for 5 
gently and hang up to dry, shifting the 
of top and bottom several times while 
Otherwise the wool fat will run 
lect in the lower edge. Be sure 
ment before you waterproof it 


minutes 





position 


drying 
down and col- 


to dye the gar- 
Sometimes two 


dye treatments are best for garments intended 
to give warning in deer woods. Use wool dyes, 
dyeing first with Turkey red and then with 


scarlet.—M. H. D. 


Mildew on Canvas 


Question: Recently I was obliged to pack a 
10x12-ft. wall tent while it was dam}; For 
several days I had no chance to dry the tent 


out, and the canvas has now begun to mildew 
Can you suggest any treatment that wil 
the damage already done and prevent mildew in 


the future?—W. W. G., Pa 





Answer: It is practically impossible to re- 
move mildew stains from canvas, although 
washing it well with gasoline may help 


a good factory-mixed waterproofing solution 
should be applied. New tents should always be 
waterproofed, after which they can be 
damp without much danger of becoming mil- 


dewed.—M. H. D. 


Boots Leak 


Question: I have a pair of boots on which I 
sewed a pair of Ike Walton soles halfway up the 
sides of foot. I have now removed 
and replaced the original stiff 
left needle holes in the leather, through which 
water leaks as through a sieve. How can I fill 
these holes to keep water out? I used a good- 
sized needle.—H. L. R., Pa 


packed 


these soles 


sole. This has 


Answer: You are going to have a mar 
job filling up those stitching holes by ordir 
It is possible, of course, to glue ! 
backing of rubber behind the holes on the inside 
gut, I take it, you do not wish to fuss with a 
patch and wish to fill the perforations so the sur- 





means 


face will be smooth on both sides 

Here are two suggestions: Clean the leather 
well with naphtha. Then rub rubber cement int 
the holes with the finger and endeavor to fill 
them up. Second, paint over them with thick 


shellac. As the shellac dries, clean off with gas 
oline the material that sticks to the outside of 
boot. Perhaps a combination of these two meth- 
ods may bring results—using cement first and 
finishing with a seal of shellac.—M. H. D. 
















Keen as @ razor— 
shaped and tempered 
for outdoor service— 4 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 4 
grip. Justthe knife you \\ 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- 
i tstakes, dressing game, 
slicing bacon, etc. MarbleW ood- 
ift No. 49 Leather Handle, 4'4- 





Also with 


“ 1. | iL de, with Leather Shes —. Stae Handle 
! Knife is just one item in th . . 
mouslineof— ™ © \W No. 50— $3.00 


MARBLES EQUIPMENT 


**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 


FREE! 


You willwantour free 
32-page booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Iequipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
CleaningI mplements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ens of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 




















Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 


lias ring for attaching to 


Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 


hain or belt. Keeps Guaranteed accurate. No. 
matches always dry and 182, with stationary dial, 
ready for instant use. No. postpaid, $1.25. No. 082; 


with wo hey dial, $1.50. 
Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A95) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 


151, price, 60c. 
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FIREPLAC 


C ‘eceslates 
Heat 


Enjoy your camp during chilly weather. 
Be comfortable—like thousands of other 
camp owners—in the cozy warmth of a 
Heatilator Fireplace. 


The Heatilator Fireplace takes the heat 
ordinarily wasted up the chimney and circulates 
it to every corner of the room and to adjoining 
»oms. The Heatilator is a steel heating cham- 

ber hidden in the fireplace—a correctly designed 

form for the masonry that insures smokeless 
operation. Cold air is drawn from the floor into 
this heating chamber—warmed—then returned 
to the room. 

A complete unit from floor to chimney, the 
Heatilator greatly simplifies construction—saves 
materials and labor. Costs but little more. Its 
use does not limit fireplace design or choice of 
materials. The ideal cool-weather heating unit 
for homes and camps. Stocked in principal 
cities for quick delivery. Write for details. 


Heatilator Co., 481 E <a Ave., 
Syracuse, N. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace 

































HOW TO DECORATE 
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Hold the heated gun barrel at an angle 
and pour or spray the ground on it 










PHONOGRAPH NEEDLE 
SET IN WOODEN HANDLE 











When the ground is dry, scratch it away 
and expose the metal to form the design 


process the sportsman with any prac- 

tical ability at all can produce an ef- 
fect on his gun barrel which closely re- 
sembles engraving. The satisfaction he 
will obtain from personal accomplish- 
ment will certainly be greater than any 
which he would derive from possession 
of the work of some other fellow whom 
he doesn't know, even though that be of 
a little better quality than his own. 

To make the acid-resistant, or “ground” 
as it is called in etching, melt 2 oz. of 
resin with 1 oz. of paraffin over a very 
low flame, then add 1 oz. of powdered 
white lead and mix thoroughly. Re- 
move the mixture from the stove and 
dilute immediately with benzine until it 
is of the consistency of thin paint. Then 
strain through several thicknesses of 
cheese cloth and put in an air-tight con- 
tainer as the benzine evaporates very 
quickly 

Next clean the gun barrel with benzine 
or soap and water to remove all grease 
and oil. Heat it under a hot-water tap 
or over a blue flame until it is a bit un- 
comfortable to handle. Then apply a 
thin coat of the ground to the part 
where the design is to be etched. This 
can be done either by holding the barrel 
at an angle and pouring the ground on, 
or by using a spray gun. The hot barrel 
will dry the ground almost instantly but 
be careful not to nick or scratch as all 
such things show up on the finished job. 


B MEANS of the following etching 


56 


Your Gun Barrel 


By 
PAUL G. NEAL 


This ground is scratched away and 
the bare metal exposed to form the de- 
sign. A very good tool for doing this is 
a phonograph needle set in a suitable 
handle. Plan your design on paper be- 
fore you start and you will have some- 
thing definite to follow. Ideas for de- 
signs can be taken from pictures of en- 
graving work or they can be original, 
working in a name or monogram. Don’t 
be in a hurry with the design. The 
more time you put on it the better satis- 
fied you will be with the results. 

When you have finished scratching 
the design on the ground, plug up the 
breech of the barrel with a cork or an 
empty cartridge. Melt some paraffin in 
a pan, and using a small bristle brush, 
apply a coating to all parts (except the 
design itself) which are not protected 
by the ground and which may be ex- 
posed to the action of the acid. Be very 
careful that the melted paraffin does not 
run on the design as it is difficult to 
scratch off evenly. 

Now make a swab out of a piece of 
heavy woolen cloth, about 3 in. square, 
attached to the end of a stick about the 
size of a pencil. This is to be used for 
applying acid solution to the design. 

Before mixing this acid solution, how- 
ever, it is advisable to check over the 
entire barrel and to cover with paraffin 
any nicks or scratches which should 
properly not be there. 

When you are sure everything is right 
put 6 oz. of water in a shallow glass 
vessel and add 1 oz. of nitric acid. Put 
the barrel, breech down, in the vessel, 





Make a swab of a heavy piece of woolen 
cloth and apply the acid to the design 


holding it at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees and apply the acid by repeatedly 
dipping the swab in the vessel and pat- 
ting and rubbing it lightly on the design. 
After a few minutes of this a rusty 
coating will form over the details of the 
design and then it will gradually turn 
to a silvery luster. Continue the dip- 
ping, patting and rubbing until every 
detail stands out clearly in this silvery 
luster. Then rinse the barrel thoroughly 
in clear water and bathe in a strong 
solution of soda. 

Remove the paraffin and ground with 
benzine and you will be agreeably sur- 
prised and pleased with the silvery de- 
sign which stands out clearly on the 
blue barrel. Rub with oil and the job 
is done. You will be proud of it—and 
your friends will admire it. 


A Steady, All-Night Camp Fire 


this suggestion for an all-night 
camp fire is, I am not prepared to 
say, but I do know that where dead pine 
can still be found it is used by lumber- 
men in Finland, Sweden and Norway. 
If you meet a gang of log drivers in 
any of these three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, you will see them, just before it is 
time to turn in, felling dead pines or 
hauling two logs out of the water. The 
fire is made after one side of each log 
has been chipped and scored. One log is 
placed on top of the other, chipped side 
against chipped side and held in posi- 
tion by green stakes at the ends. There 
is only a narrow chink between the top 
and bottom logs. A little starting mate- 
rial—shavings and chips—is then stuck 
in along the entire length and ignited. 
This makes a bivouac fire, fireplace, 
and back logs combined, that will burn 
slowly and evenly throughout the night 
without flaring up, dying down or shoot- 


fin many thousands of years old 


ing sparks on the sleepers. AS many as 
20 lumbermen, with their bare feet to- 
ward the fire, will sleep on each side of 
the two burning logs without having to 
tend the fire during the night. Sleep is 
important to these exhausted lumbermen 
and they have figured out the best way 
to enjoy it without interruption. 

An 8 or 10-ft. fire would be adequate 
for a small camp, with a leaning sheet or 
brush roof, for four men or so. It would 
also heat a camp on both sides, the 
smoke being steered straight up. 

The pitchy heart and the fatty wood 
of the Pinus sylvestris and the Abies ex- 
celsa, which form the bulk of Scandina- 
vian lumber, make these specially adapt- 
able for such a fire. In the United States 
there are about 34 varieties of pines, 
many of which are equally as suitable. 
You have doubtless camped on many a 
site that has had all the materials for a 
comfortable fire without your having 
taken advantage of them.—H. T. Berg. 
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LY Zipper 
Rear 
Game Pocket 
COLORS: 
d & Black Plaid 
reen & Black Plaid 
olid Forest Green 







Sizes 34-48 you 


worn. 





Breeches to Match $8.50 


@ You'll find more 
and more outdoor 
fellows zipped from 
waist to chin— 
protected from any 
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Hirsch-WeisZ1P- 
STAG.Hirsch- 
Weis studied 
your wants 
and needs - 

then fash- 
ioned this fine 
garment from 
26 oz. all-wool 
Oregon fabric 


Guarantees it 
WATERPROOF 


One Motion 
Zips Closed the 
Entire Front 
We bet you'll 
get more real 
satisfaction 
from a Hirsch- 
Weis garment 
than from any 
"ve ever 





Campers Manual 





Id timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 


book Appetizing menus for 
How to coe 
steam, stew. How to make 

o weeks food suppl 


er week. Eq 


for four persons. 


} 


mpass. What to d 


re in the wet. How t 


raft. 64 pages and cover 


W rite 


Outdoor Life, 


oth stationary and no- 
»*k meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
gravy, flapjacks, cereals, 
Ra- 


lipment for four persons in 


when lost in the woods. 
select a suitable camp 
new pointers on camp management, sanitation, 


Sent postpaid for only 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Thee HOME 
CHEMIST 


A new book which shows 
how: to set up and operate 
, an inexpensive home labo- 
j ratory with odds and ends 
of material available in 

very home. Many thrilling, practical, 
useful experiments and tests, entertaining, 
nstructive, valuable, pointing the way to 
research and new discoveries. Many dia- 
pase and illustrations. Full cloth bound 
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‘Trail Kinks | 


E PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPT 


One-Piece Knife Sheath 


HIS sheath is made from one piece of 








a - 


leather cut and folded to form both 
pouch and shield. The fold forms the 
loop for belt. Mark 
and measure off ~*~ I 
on strong paper as 
shown and cut out A 
for pattern. Lay 44 
your knife on pat- 
tern with edge of 
blade along the } n% 
side A. Fold B r= 
over to see if 
there is enough 
width to provide \; 
space for lacing 
holes. If not, 
change pattern to pee ‘ 
fit your knife. a th 

A piece of leath- 
er 5 x 21 in. is needed to make the 
sheath shown, which fits a knife 9 in. 
long and not over 1% in. wide at widest 
part. Cut out leather from the pattern 
Mark where shield slots come and cut 
these % in. wide, keeping their ends 
% in. away from edges. Then cut o1 
punch lacing holes, spacing them equal 
ly on both sides from top of pouch down 
ward. Keep outside of lace holes \% in 
in from edge. Do not lace pouch edges 
clear to tip. Let about % in. be open at 
bottom to allow dirt to drop through 

Soak leather until soft, wipe off sur 
plus water, lace up the pouch edges, 
turning flesh side to flesh side. Knot 
at last hole, as shown in drawing. Fold 
pouch over toward grain side of shield, 
pass it through the loops and work into 
shape. Oil your knife, wrap it in three 
or four thicknesses of oil paper, work 
carefully into sheath and leave there 
until leather is dry. As sheath dries, 
press it closely around the knife to fit 
and “hug” perfectly. Last, trim and 
smooth up the sheath and all edges with 
knife and sandpaper. Give a good ap- 
plication of equal parts beeswax, paraf- 
fin and neat’s-foot oil to prevent leath- 
er absorbing moisture.—J. I. Bowker, 
Ohio. 
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Broiling Stunt for Campers 


ERE’S a way to broil steak or game 

without the inconvenience and exas- 
peration so common with camp cook- 
ery. Put about 2 lb. of common salt 
in a skillet, covering bottom + in 
deep. Set skillet over fire and get salt 
very hot. Lay your meat on this bed 
of hot salt and keep hands off until you 
judge it cooked halfway through. Then 
turn and broil other side. The surface 
moisture combines with salt to form a 
crust you can brush off when meat is 
served. This crust prevents inner juices 
escaping and the meat from being dry 
Do not touch meat while cooking 
Earl F. Dodds, Ohio. 


Bark Doubles Leverage 


HEN a stubborn screw can top or 

bottle cap sticks, or the joints of your 
fishing rod refuse to separate from the 
pull of damp slippery hands, cover the 
object to be pulled or twisted with a 
piece of birch bark. Its surface is just 
rough enough to stop slipping and per- 
mit you to apply the full strength of 
your fingers.—E. W. Allen, Minnesota. 
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Mail 


@ Bring on your Coupon 
stormy weather! SP Aes 
stormy we ! Cuscles 


Outdoor veter- 
ans find 100% 
“body insula- 
tion”’’ in their 
water proof, 
ALL-WOOL 
Hirsch- Weis io 
Cruiser STAGS 
the original 
Stag with double 
shoulders and 
arms, also Game 
Pocket in back. 
They're made for 
vigorous men 
who demand 
sturdy clothes. 
Get a Hirsch- 
Weis Cruiser $4250 
STAG and e . = 
rest assured it Cow ‘izes ear 
will stand the 34-48 Game 
gaff. Pocket 
ren) COLORS: 


louis. Plaids: 
Red & Black 
Gree n & Black 
pewry Red 
Use coupon if yourdealercannotsupply. Forest Green 
HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon, Dept. “O” 
$11.50 enclosed. Send Z1P-STAG + alle AP 
138.50 enclosed. Send Breeches { Gijo ’ Color.......... 
[Please send Catalog of Garments {in Actual Colors. 


‘23 Brown & Black 
N: avy Blue 
SS a a a a a 
50 encl’d. Send Cruiser St 
8 Wa alst vf 
Name 


Address 
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ao om oe 





AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
STRAIGHT RYE 

WHISKEY 


Penn-Maryland Corp. 
A Division o 
National 
Distillers; 
Executive 
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COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
11933 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 
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$395 and $785 


« Read 
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n MUSHROOMS 
Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exclu 
pr Bigger, better, quicker 
, M ney f ) 
. : , : m 8 } 
: hroor Wr > i t , col 
‘ 4 . AMERICAN MUSHROOM ? y 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Dept. 488, Toronto, Ont. G2%x 
HULL AUTO COMPASS 
il 1 ¢ rt n ti vrong 
nd n t mi bef 





er t ta I t 
AIRDLANI ryt AUTO COM 
"ASS ' ! te yor lirect } 
‘ St vindshield. Ba 
17 ‘ ONLY $1.95 POST 
PAID t lin Compensator 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
lf your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, OHIO 


When Writing Advertisers 


Please Mention Ourpoor LIF! 





Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
»f unusual information 
that is hard to find 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 





ipes, methods and 
secret processes Make 
your own beverages, glues, cements, 


cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
vour own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 
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CALIFORNIA 
A sportsman, known 


to his friends as 
“Squire” Aldridge, has 
bagged the limit of deer 
almost every season for 
25 years. But the pleas- 
ure of many a success- 
ful hunt used to be 
spoiled for the squire 
because he had to pack 
the deer on his back, 
sometimes for hours 
along rocky trails or up 
through wooded slopes, 
to camp. Even a small 
white-tail can bear 
down pretty heavily on 
a hunter’s shoulders 
after a mile or so. 

3ut, like the man who 
was driven to inventing 
the outboard motor 
after a toilsome row 
across a lake, the squire 
has now solved the prob- 
lem of transporting his 
deer. He uses a burro. 
The animal is carried 
to camp at the end of 
the automobile road in a truck body 
built on the back of a secondhand tour- 
ing car. This “hunting car” also serves 
to carry camping equipment. When 
camp is made, the squire stakes the 
burro out to graze, and goes hunting. 
The wider the hunt ranges, the more 
grateful is the squire when he remem- 
bers his pastured burro. 

When he bags a deer, he dresses it, 
covers it safely with brush, and hikes 
back to camp for the pack beast. If 
two men are shooting together, one of 
them stands guard over the deer until 
the other returns to the scene of the 
kill with the burro. A fair-sized buck is 
apparently not an excessive load for 
this kind of pack animal. The squire 
has also discovered that the burro is 
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With the deer lashed securely on the burro's back, the 
hunters and the pack beast start the trip back to camp 


much more sure-footed than a horse, 
and can even navigate slopes 
where a man would have to resort to a 
rope to get down. 

Besides being useful on deer hunts 
the burro is becoming indispensable on 
fishing trips into isolated regions. On a 
short trip it easily carries all the camp- 
ing and fishing gear for two men. The 
animal makes a splendid pet for the 
squire’s children when it isn’t off with 
its master on a hunting or fishing trip 
Western sportsmen like the _ squire’s 


steep 


idea of a cheap hunting car, too. It 

saves wear and tear on the shiny family 

car, and allows the wife and children 

to have an automobile around the house 

while dad is away for a week-end hunt. 
Joe Mears. 


Burro aboard, the hunt- 
ing car is loaded for a 
trip to the hills. From the 
running board the squire 
inspects his odd outfit 
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Weather Makes Hunting 


(Continued from page 25) 
to get a shot at a deer, seeking shelter. 

Last autumn I tried hunting turkeys in 
the rain. I didn’t like it. I should have 
worn one of those featherweight tarpau- 
lins, but I didn’t. The rain and I started 
about daylight and by 9 o’clock I was wet 
to the skin. Turkeys ought to be still- 
hunted, but I had to keep going and kept 
moving the entire day. I got two gob- 
blers, but I was a woebegone and drag- 
gled sight when I got back to the car. 

If the hunter can possibly avoid it, I 
hould advise him never to hunt in the 
rain unless he can keep perfectly dry 
except when he is shooting ducks. 

When a rain begins at night or very 
early morning, before deer have bedded 
down for the day, the creatures will usu- 
lly select some sheltered place in which 


to lie while the rain lasts. But, if the 
rain begins after daylight, when deer 


have begun to move about, they are like- 
ly to keep moving, seeking better cover. 
More than once I have seen deer troop- 
ng along in a pouring rain, seeking some 
refuge from the downpour. 

Wild turkeys dislike rain intensely. 
Since it would be impossible for them 
to keep dry, while moving about in the 


brush, they don’t like to stir while it’s 
raining. When they must, they almost 
nvariably follow old trails or roads. I 
have kiilled a good many gobblers by 
waiting in the rain beside such a trail. 


Often a wild turkey, at the onset of a 

shower, will take up a stand in the lee of 

some big tree, and stay for hours. 
From my own experience, I would say 


that a cloudy day is better for hunting 
than a clear one. The hunter’s chances are 
greatly diminished if the day be glaring. 
Visibility is too high. Of course, in deer 
stalking, the hunter wants high visibil- 
ity, yet I think he could do with less than 
is usually imagined. 

The average buck is killed at a distance 
of less than 100 yards. It takes a man of 
exceptional vision even to distinguish a 
running buck from a doe at 200 yards in 


the woods. So, after all, the cloudy day 
affords the needed visibility. 
To hunt in fog is bad business. If it’s 


a real fog, the hunter had better stay out 
of the woods and fields until it lifts 
While you can usually approach game in 
a fog, you will hardly know it is there 
when you come on it, and where it goes 
will be a complete mystery. Besides, the 
chance that the hunter will be mistaken 
by another gunner for some kind of 
game is excellent. 


And the ideal day? Give me a day 
that is still, slightly autumnal in its 
chill, and a little hazy or misty, a day 


when all the leaves are damp, when the 
hunter can move through the woods like 
an Indian or a shadow. 


Last autumn I set out five times on 
bright, windy days after a flock of grouss 
I had located in some grapevine patches 
on the bench of a mountain. On every 
trip I flushed them—far out of range 
Late one misty afternoon I tried it again, 
and brought home two grand cocks. 
They were from the same wary crowd 
I had been after. And yet they let me 


walk right up on them. Why? Weather 
conditions had been just right. 


Stand Right for Shots 


(Continued from page 49) 


touched by those fired at an angle. It 
is my habit not to fire the second barrel 
if the birds are so high that the first 
barrel has no effect. I don’t like to 
iste shots where there is no chance of 
killing. 
In the case of an overhead incomer 
passing to the right, the right foot is 
laced almost even with the left, the toes 
pointing about midway between where 
the two shots will be taken. The body is 
twisted to the left for the first shot and 
swung back a bit past normal for the 
econd shot. 
On passing birds and in shooting over 
lecoys, it is often necessary to shoot 
rom the knee position. The shooter's 
nee position is quite different from the 
ne assumed by the rifleman, for the 
hotgun man doesn’t rest his elbow on 
is knee, or sit on his foot. Vertical shots 
n be taken, but not much past the ver- 
cal, or the marksman takes a chance on 
being kicked over. Therefore, the first 
shot should be taken at an angle of 
bout 45 degrees, the second nearly 
vertical. The right knee rises and lowers 
vith the swing, rising when the gun 
wings to the left, falling when it travels 
to the right. 
Very often passing flocks will come 
within range if a man is down on his 
nee, when they would shy off from an 
A man can crouch, resting 
n his right knee, back of a blind, and be 
ip in shooting position in an instant. 


¢ 


The ducks in all probability will not even 


e him. 
Swings should be taken from the feet 
up and not from the waist only. 


In shooting with a swing, that is, com- 
ing on from behind and carrying 
the mark, take it as an axiom that the 
shorter the swing, the more accurate the 
shot will be. My own scheme is to start 
the swing before the butt hits the shoul 
der, have the gun come up swinging, and 
place my cheek in contact with the comb 
just before the gun reaches the mark 
Don’t stop the movement of the gun aft 
er it starts to come up to the shoulder 
The worst thing you can do is to stop the 
gun dead while placing your cheek to 
the comb, and then have to start the 
movement all over again.—Chas. Askins 


Stuck Cleaning Rods 


F FORCE be used in an attempt to re- 
move a stuck patch and rod from a 
barrel, both the rod and the bore may 

be damaged. Instead of doing this, pour 
enough light gun oil to soak the patch 
and lubricate the bore into the barrel at 
the muzzle. The barrel should be set in 
an upright position for about half an 
hour, then pointed downward and the 
patch soaked and the bore oiled from the 
breech. When the patch has become 
thoroughly soaked with oil from both 
ends of the barrel, the rod and patch can 
usually be pushed out. 

If, however, they continue to stick 
tight, it will be necessary to remove the 
forearm from the barrel, place the bar- 
rel over a stove, and heat the spot where 
the patch is stuck. Heat will expand the 
bore and the rod and patch can then be 
pushed or pulled out. In heating the 
barrel, care should be taken not to get 
it so hot as to injure either the blueing 
or the bore.—Gerard Kohlman. 
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Auto Engines tor Motor Boats 


OUNTLESS outdoorsmen have 
asked, “Can automobile motors be 
converted into satisfactory marine 
engines?” The answer depends 

upon what the questioner means by “sat- 
isfactory.” 

Marine motors are designed especially 
to give the finest service possible unde 
the severest conditions to which an en- 
gine is subjected. They are, therefore, 
the first choice for the motor boat 
Sometimes, though, expense makes a 
second choice necessary. Under such cir- 
cumstances, if the outdoorsman is willing 
to forego the utmost in performance, an 
automobile engine, properly installed, 
will make a satisfactory power plant. 

Motors such as the Star and the Ford 
Models T, A, and V 8 the easiest 
and cheapest to convert, as repair and 
conversion parts for them can be had at 
low prices. The conversion parts may be 
bought separately, or in kits. Or, if you 
wish to avoid the risks of home-built 
equipment, you may buy a completely 
converted engine. 

Motors that are to be used for marine 
work should be in good condition, of 
course, as satisfactory results can not be 
had with worn-out engines or those bad- 
ly in need of repairs. Secondhand motors 
should be overhauled and new parts in- 
stalled where necessary. 

Automobile engines operate especially 
well with stern, V, or outboard drives. 
This arrangement works out best in 
boats with sufficient length and enough 
beam aft to support the added weight 
without “squatting.” Placed aft, the en- 
gine is separated from the passengers, is 
highly accessible, and the re- 
quired connections are short. 
When a stern drive is used, 
all the exhaust and noise are 
aft and the maximum ac- 
commodation is provided for 
passengers. Besides, the mo- 
tor can be set level, elimi- 
nating possible oiling diffi- 
culties. 

Satisfactory installations 
can also be made amidships. 
The problem is to locate the 
motor so that it will balance 
properly. In hulls built with 
this in mind, there is no 
problem, but, in the case of 
other hulls, a means of ascer- 
taining the proper engine lo- 
cation is necessary. Here is 
an easy way to determine 
the center of balance: Place 
a 2 x 4-in. timber crosswise 
under the hull and shift it 
fore and aft until the boat 
balances. The flywheel or 
forward end of the motor 
should be even with the 
point of balance, and the 
motor aft. 

For the engine bed, use 
2-in. oak, extending 1 ft. on 
each side of the motor. If 


are 
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possible, the bed should be notched and 
the engine bolted to the planking frames 
and bed with %-in. carriage bolts. To 
distribute the strain and thrust over a 
larger area, bolt 2 x 4-in. stringers along- 
side the engine bed. They should extend 
from the transom to a point 3 ft. for- 
ward of the bed, should be attached to 
the frames with angle irons, and securely 
fastened with screws. These stringers 
can be used as a firm foundation for 
flooring. 

As automobile engines are designed to 
operate in a level position, it is extremely 
important that the motor be so set in 
the boat. Universal joints, either one or 
two, should be used to reduce the shaft 
angle. The regular automobile universal 
joint is quite satisfactory. 

The shaft angle may be reduced still 
more by using an outside rudder. This 
permits the propeller to be extended still 
farther aft, yet allows a minimum clear- 
ance of 2 in. between blade tips and keel. 


HE outside rudder can be attached 

with metal hangers obtainable at any 
marine supply house. A slot, cut through 
the transom, will allow the rudder to be 
controlled from inside the boat. A shaft 
log, preferably bored from an oak block 
5x7x12 in. and fitted with a stuffing box, 
is bolted to the keel at the point where 
the shaft enters the keel. Before the log 
is fastened, a thick canvas should be laid 
between it and the keel, and the canvas 
smeared liberally with white lead. A 
neater, though more expensive, fitting is 
provided by the metal, adjustable shaft 
logs sold by marine dealers. 


Testing a converted Ford V-8 engine. Among 
the changes are water-jacketed manifolds, 
new water pump, and a cast-iron crankcase 


To support the shaft and propeller, a 
metal strut of either the fixed or adjust- 
able type is necessary. This is placed 2 
in. or more from the propeller, and bolted 
to the bottom. 

A water scoop over the water-intake 
pipe on the bottom of the hull provides 
adequate cooling for the engine. The in- 
take should be of “4-in. galvanized pipe 
On motors without a water pump, one of 
the regular marine type, belt or gear- 
driven, must be attached. The outlet 
should be a *;-in. galvanized pipe, ex- 
tending through the side of the hull 
above the water line. 


HE muffler originally supplied with the 
automobile from which the engine was 
taken may be used, although the marine- 
silencer type is better for performance 
and quiet operation. The muffler is con- 
nected to the motor by 2-in. galvanized 


pipe, the exhaust being conducted aft 
through the transom. Set the muffler 


above the water line to keep water from 
filling it when the boat is stopped, and 
secure it rigidly with wood blocks and 
iron straps. To eliminate the chance of 
fire, wrap the muffler with asbestos, and 
keep it well away from the hull. To cool 
the muffler, tap part of the circulating 
water and conduct it to the muffler by 
means of % or *-in. galvanized pipe. 
Avoid sharp bends in the exhaust pipe, 
using 90-degree elbows or bent pipe 
wherever possible. 

Propellers that are turned by automo- 
bile motors should be adapted to each 
individual installation. For high-speed 
operation, a two-blade, high-pitch, small- 


diameter wheel is best. For 
slow-speed work, a _ three- 
blade, large-diameter, low- 


pitch wheel is usually advis- 
able, although there are ex- 
ceptions. A clearance of at 
least 2 in. should always be 
allowed between blade tips 
and keel. The proper pitch 
and diameter of the wheel 
may be obtained by submit- 
ting data on the engine 
horsepower, revolutions a 
minute, bore, and stroke, and 
a description of the hull, to 
any propeller manufacturer. 
The editor of this depart- 
ment also will make recom- 
mendations as to propellers 


when this information is 
supplied. 

Propeller shafts for instal- 
lations using 10 to 90 horse- 
power should be of cold- 
rolled steel, 1 to 1% in. in di- 


ameter. In boats to be used 
in salt water the shaft should 
be bronze. 

Gas tanks of.the automo- 
bile type are satisfactory, al- 
though a more suitable tank 
may be built to fit the hull 
and provided with baffle 
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tes to prevent excessive sloshing of 
The tank should have a %4-in. vent 
pe, opening on deck and screened from 
ay. Filler pipes should extend all the 
y through from the top of the deck to 

tank. Gravity feed tanks should be 
talled high up. However, tanks may 

installed anywhere, if the fuel is 
imped from the tanks to the motor by 
magnetic pump run by dry cells. 
liam Jackson 


Waterproofing Cabins 
and Decks 


HEN paint is applied to canvas 
or other fabrics, several coats are 
generally required to produce a 


oth and waterproof surface. Then, 
when the job is done, the oil content of 
paint begins to rot the canvas and 
replacement of the fabric is eventually 
essary. 
\irplane dope, however, is an excellent 
terial for waterproofing, rot proof- 
and wear proofing. This dope is a 
lulose-nitrate solution, which, when 
applied to cloth, tightens the surface and 
the weave to make a smooth, flint- 
waterproof surface. Inexpensive 
nd easily applied, it may be used in 
ecovering canoes, kayaks, duck boats, 
cabin roofs, and decks, or any fabric-cov- 
ed part of a boat where a hard, water- 
of surface is desired. 
The fabric is stretched in place, not 
too tightly but just enough to make it 
smooth without wrinkles. It is then 
tacked securely along the edges. Apply 
least three coats of dope, brushing 
hem on with a paintbrush and allowing 
20 minutes between coats for drying. 
Sand each coat. The first coat will tend 
to loosen the fabric, but successive coats 
will tauten it. 
When the dope is dry, give the fabric 
1 final finish of two coats of lacquer or 
paint. Manufacturers can supply dope 
pecially prepared for marine use at 
prices much lower than those for any 
atisfactory substitute material giving a 
rd and smooth surface that is water- 
proof.—W. J. 


Preventing Electrolysis 


in Boats 


PLECTROLYTIC action on exposed 
metal parts in salt water and, to a 
lesser degree, in fresh water causes 
considerable damage every year. This 
on is like that of a huge galvanic 
ttery. Dissimilar metals, such as iron 
brass, furnish the poles, the water 
ch comes into contact with the metals 
ng as the medium. 
The action causes the metals to cor- 
rode and decompose, seriously weaken- 
ing not only propellers and shafts but 


4 


attacking in a lesser degree the 
hull fastenings. 

) protect the hull, inside and out, a 
I e of zinc is tacked to the keel on 


the inside, and connected with the stuff- 
ing box or engine by metal strips. Zinc 
es, 1/32 to 1/16 in. thick, with 1 to 

2 sq. ft. of surface, should be nailed or 
tacked to each side of the keel or bot- 
surface near the propeller shaft. 

se plates are connected directly to 
strut or stuffing box with copper or 

Z strips. If no connection exists the 
decomposition of the zinc will be more 
rapid than ever. A zinc collar attached 
he propeller shaft will protect these 
Inspect the zine every 3 months, 
as the strips decompose they must 
jurse be replaced promptly with new 
erial. 
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Details of making the frames, canvas shell, and bottom, with a view of the completed boat 


Collapsible Boat for $10 


to build as it is inexpensive. It can be 

set up or taken down in five minutes, 
will carry two adults comfortably, and 
three safely in a pinch. Collapsed, it can 
be easily stowed on the running board of 
a car, or can be shipped in a canvas or 
burlap bag. 

Cut from 18-oz. waterproof duck three 
pieces for the two sides and bottom. Sew 
the sides and bottom together with dou- 
ble rows of heavy stitching to form the 
shell of the boat. Give the duck two 
coats of linseed oil, painting the seams 
with extra-heavy coats. 

Saw two side frames for the boat from 
l-in. pine. Paint these on the outside 
with heavy white lead paint. While the 
paint is still wet, fasten the frames in- 


Tes 9-ft. collapsible boat is as easy 


side the canvas shell with tacks. Screw 
a cleat to the entire length of the bottom 
edge of each side frame and fit the cleats 
with upward-pointing lug bolts, made by 
welding short lengths of threaded %-in. 
rod to plates. The bottom of the boat is 
made up of five hinged sections of 1-in. 
boards. Fasten lengths of band-iron to 
the edges of the three middle sections. 
Bore holes through the band iron and 
through the wood to correspond to the 
lug bolts. 

To put the boat together, spread the 
sides apart, drop the hinged bottom in 
over the bolts, and fasten in place with 
wing nuts. Three cleat-fitted seats hold 
the sides apart. Screw hooks and eyes 
are used to keep these three seats in 
place.—Jan Emmett. 


Brackets for Outboard Motors 


SIMPLE, easily attached bracket 
A that permits canoes to be powered 
with outboard motors has recent- 
ly been offered to sportsmen. This is a 
piece of equipment that should contrib- 
ute greatly to the increased enjoyment of 
boating, especially by outdoorsmen who 
use a canoe for long trips. An outboard- 
equipped canoe is faster than one pro- 
pelled by paddles, and has a wide cruis- 
ing range. 

The bracket can be put on, or taken 
from, the canoe in a few seconds. It car- 
ries the motor close to the water, is ad- 
justable so that the motor may be bal- 
anced with relation to the load, and al- 


lows the outboard to be used on either 
side of the canoe. 

A convenient outboard-motor bracket 
is also available for use on sailboats, in- 


board runabouts, work boats, cruisers, 
and similar craft. The motor can be 
raised to permit starting and is then 


lowered toward the water. Another fea- 
ture that makes the device useful to 
yachtsmen is the fact that the motor 
may be left cn the bracket and kept cov- 
ered, or removed until the time it is to 
be used. The bracket is neat in design, 
and is adapted to almost any kind of 
boat having a rounded or square stern.— 
W. J. 




































































Did You Miss Your Buck? 


ways I know to get an attack of buck 
fevel 

Don’t confine all your shooting to a tar- 
get. Put up a row of flat rocks to break. 
Resurrect a bunch of phonograph rec- 
ords you don’t like, set them up at 100 
and 150 yards and cut loose. It’s a lot of 
fun, and good training 

Another device I have found helpful is 
to draw on a cardboard target small but 
lifelike figures of deer, sheep, and ante- 
lope and shoot at them offhand at fifty 
yards and sitting or kneeling at a hun- 
dred. When you can hit a figure about 
foot long every time, you are getting 
along. 

Dry practice is also helpful. At one 
time I cut pictures of game animals from 
the covers of outdoor magazines and 
tacked them up at one end of my den 
Every time I'd come into the room I'd 
pick up a rifle and practice snapping at 
them, always, of course, aligning the 
sights on a vital area. Practice of that 
kind makes the correct aim instinctive, 
and the hunter is not so likely to make 
the mistake of shooting at the whole an- 
imal. Aim at particular spot and 
you'll find your chances for success ma- 
terially increased 

Since game does not 


one 


stand around to 


be shot at, it behooves the hunter to 
learn to shoot at moving targets. If he 
has trained himself to get off his shot 


quickly, he has already won half the bat- 
tle, but further practice is necessary. A 
good stunt is to toss a tin can into a 
swiftly running stream and shoot at it 


with a .22 caliber rifle 
Even more helpful is a stunt I once 
tried. I got an old barrel and had a 


friend of mine start it rolling down a 
hillside while I blazed away. A leaping, 
bounding barrel is the nearest thing toa 
fleeing deer I have ever seen. At that 
time I fancied myself something of a 
game shot but the barrel remained un- 
touched on its first two trips. 
Shooting game is a queer business. 
The first five animals you see all may be 
standing dead still, and, unless you get 
buck fever, killing them will be child’s 
play. On the other hand, you may see 
nothing but swiftly vanishing flags, con- 
vincing you that deer are composed ex- 
clusively of tails. No two shots are alike. 
The game may be above you or below 


fastened on the spot. 

Harney was soon in deeper water, 
first up to his knees, then his waist. 
Slowly, laboriously, he worked his way 
to within ten feet of the frog, which 
was now silent, its eyes beaming in the 
spotlight. Harney let fly with the gig. 
The frog bellowed his distress, and we 
knew the spear had found its mark. 

Then suddenly we saw two great, pro- 
truding eyes, unblinking and shining, 
like a pair of glowing coals. A dark 
form crawled out of a cave beneath the 
bank on which we stood, and glided out 
across the pool. An alligator, and it was 
after Harney’s frog! The water churned 
as the ‘gator started swimming. 

We shouted a warning and Harney 
turned. Finally, in the feeble light, he 
saw the ugly head of the ‘gator. 

Was Harney armed? We didn’t know. 
Frantic, we stood on the bank, trying 
desperately to think of a way to help. 
Precious seconds dragged by, yet Harney 


poised, and light 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Moving front sight to one side on a rifle 
having no windage adjustment on rear sight 


you, in the open or in dense cover, near 
or far, running, standing, or walking. 

But remember this: You must train 
yourself in judging distances so you'll 
know how far away the game is. 

The lead necessary on running ani- 
mals is something you must discover for 
yourself. Some hunters hold ahead with 
a stationary rifle and shoot. I have found 
it best to swing the rifle with the running 
animal. If the deer is going at a medium 
gait I pull the trigger when the sights 
are aligned on the shoulders; if he is go- 
ing fast, I shoot with the sights below 
the base of his neck. If he is 200 yards 
away and going fast, I hold a little far- 
ther forward. 

This violates theoretical lead, but the- 
oretical lead is figured from a stationary 
rifle and is another thing again. I know 
I have missed far more game from over- 
leading than from underleading. I re- 


Diamonds in the Dark 


(Continued from page 23) 


seemed to be glued in his tracks. The 
‘gator, shaking his head and waving 
his tail, was swimming slowly across the 
narrow pool. Why didn’t Harney run? 

Suddenly, Harney came to life, snapped 


a gleaming pistol from his overalls 
pocket and fired straight into the 
‘gator’s head. The huge jaws opened, 


then snapped shut again, and the gator 
kept on. Harney’s face turned white, 
but he never moved a muscle. The 
alligator was closing the gap between 
them. The pistol spoke again, but the 
beast seemed to put on speed as he 
lunged forward in a desperate charge. 
He was only eight feet away. 

Harney glanced back but saw only a 
steep, slippery bank! Desperate, he aimed 
the pistol again, deliberately and steadily. 
There was a spurt of yellow flame and 
the ‘gator churned the water to a foam. 

Harney seemed then to crouch down 
in the water. To our dismay he sprang 
upon the ‘gator’s back, and pumped 


member an experience of my wife and 
myself several years ago. A huge mule- 
deer buck got up about 225 yards away 
and started trotting at right angles 
along the slope of the opposite hill. We 
both sat down. I swung with the deer, let 
the bead travel about two feet in front 
of his chest, and pulled the trigger. The 
bullet kicked up dust close in front of 
him. An instant later my wife’s little 
250/3000 cracked and the buck took a 
nose dive. She had fired the second the 
front sight passed him. 
But each man is a law 
when lead is considered. 
This is borne out by a curious happen- 


unto himself 


ing. A friend and I jumped two bucks 
in the open at a little more than 200 
yards. Both deer saw us and started to 


run. I yelled for my companion to take 
the one in the lead, sat down, and shot. 
At exactly the same instant both bucks 
went down, disappearing into the chap- 
arral like toy animals in a shooting gal- 
lery. When we got to them, we found 
both had been hit within a few inches of 
the heart and were dead. Yet I had held 
on the brisket and my companion said 
he had shot three feet in front 


HOOTING small game with a rifle is 

also a great aid in making a finished 
and deadly big game shot. The man who, 
in the off season, learns to cut down a 
running jackrabbit with a .22 at 100 
yards can smack his sheep or antelope at 
300. Reaching out after a galloping coy- 
ote with your Hornet is practice 
for open-country shooting of any kind. 

3ut now for one last word of warning, 
lest you think speed of fire is all-im- 
portant. Speed means nothing unless it 
is combined with accuracy. 

Temper your speed with accuracy. 
Call every shot you fire—even at fast 
escaping game—and you are on the way 
of becoming a cool and deadly big game 
shot. On several occasions I have shot 
at running game and failed to see it go 
down but, because I retained the picture 
of properly aligned sights, I investigated 
and in every case I have found a dead 
or wounded animal. 

So practice! Burn up some ammuni- 
tion in the off season. When you take 
that big game hunt you will be well re- 
warded. 


good 


three more bullets into the wildly 
thrashing head. 

Recovering our power of locomotion, 
we waded into the pool and started to- 


ward Harney. We soon discovered why 


Harney hadn’t run. The mud on the 
bottom of the pool was like glue. 
Before we reached Harney, he had 


grasped one of the ‘gator’s forelegs and 
was lifting the brute out of the water 
turning it over on its back. We helped 
drag the ’gator out on the grass. When 
at last he was stretched on his back, 
his jaws tied with rope, and his belly 
gleaming likea strip of canvas, I heaved 
a sigh of unfeigned relief 

“That fellow,” gloated Harney, “is all 
of ten feet long. His hide’s worth every 
cent of five dollars.” 

Then a look of sudden 
overspread his face. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed. “I must have 
got excited. I plumb forgot to get my 
frog!” 
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Recanvasing Canoe 





Question: Could you furnish me with instruc- 

tions for recanvasing a canoe? Also the for- 

: mula for the first coat of finish? Or perhaps you 

e can refer me to some one who could give me the 
é information.—D. E. W., Ohio. 


Answer: Many times a canoe, though appar- 
ently in need of recanvasing, may be restored 
by simply removing the paint with sandpaper, 
sanding down to the canvas surface, or with 
paint and varnish remover. A mixture of lye 
i and starch, applied to the surface, will also re- 
fq move the old finish quite inexpensively. 

However, if the canvas is in such condition 
as to necessitate removal, being torn or worn 
through in places, it should be removed. Start 

the removal of the half-round brass stem 

The keel, stems, and sheer moldings are 

removed, care being taken to avoid damaging the 
<q thin pieces. Pull the tacks from the old cover- 

g and remove from the hull. At this point, 
inspect the wood-sheathed hull for rotted or 
ig lamaged areas. These should be repaired or re- 
laced so the canvas covering will lie smooth 

1 without humps. Some areas may be re- 
sired with composition wood or a mixture of 
wdust and casein glue. This mixture should 

applied to all enlarged screw holes so the 

ginal fastenings will hold well. 

Select canvas of 10 to 12-0z. weight, double- 
led, in a piece large enough to cover the en- 
re canoe. Lay the canvas over the canoe so 
s to cover it equally and tack along both sides 

idships, stretching the canvas as tightly as 
ssible. Continue forward both sides, using 
in. copper or galvanized tacks. Near the 
w, the canvas will not stretch up to the sheer 
ithout wrinkling. At this point it will be nec- 
sary to slit the canvas, as much as necessary, 
ng the keel. Pull the ends together, and tack 
4 at the sheer and keel, being careful to stretch 
i the canvas each way to avoid wrinkling. 

Before tacking the canvas, lap at the keel, 

near well with white lead. Stretch and trim 

e canvas to fit at the stem, allowing % in. for 
he lap. Smear with white lead and tack se- 

rely. With the entire covering stretched and 
tacked smoothly in place, replace the keel, stem 
ti nd sheer moldings, coating the pieces with 
= hite lead before fastening. The excess white 
ead is removed with a cloth moistened with 
gasoline 

The filler coat for the canvas consists of the 

llowing: 1% Ib. white lead, 2% Ib. silica 
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- Answers ta Boating Fans - 


(silex), 2 qt. boiled linseed oil, 1 qt. turpentine, 
pt. Japan dryer. This quantity should be suf- 
ficient for the average canoe. Mix the materials 
With 
the entire canoe coated, allow surface to dry for 
half an hour, then rub the mixture well into the 


thoroughly and apply with a paintbrush 


cloth surface with an old cloth or leather mitten. 
For best results, let the surface dry for 4 
or 5 days. Sand the surface thoroughly until 
quite smooth. Apply another coat of the mix- 
ture, and, using a piece of inner tube, rub well 
into the surface until the desired smoothness is 
obtained. Allow to dry 5 days and sand smooth 
Then apply three coats of gloss paint, allowing 
each coat to dry thoroughly and sanding between 
coats. For the final finish apply one or two 
coats of best-grade spar varnish. Cheap varnish 
is a poor economy.—W. J. 


Sash Weights for Anchors 


Question: A wooden row boat, 16 ft. long 
and 42 in. wide at top in the center, has a pul- 
ley at each end for anchor cords or ropes. Will 
sash weights of 10 or 12 lb. each be heavy 
enough to anchor such a boat in a lake wind? 
What size sash cord or rope should be used? 
What kind of a finish or waterproofing can be 
given these ropes so they will wear longer? — 
W. A. U., Ohio. 

Answer: Sash weights of 10 or 12 lb. make 
fair anchors for a 16-ft. row boat, although they 
have one serious drawback—they drag in any 
kind of a blow. A much better anchor would be 
a 10 to 12-lb. mushroom anchor. These will hold 
well on any kind of bottom, and ride out rough 
water well. A %-in. rope or sash cord is satis 
factory for anchor line. There isn’t any prepa- 
ration for waterproofing rope. Tarred rope 
comes nearest to being waterproof. Water will 
not greatly affect the rope fibers, if the rope i 
dried out after use. Use a good grade, well- 
known brand of yacht rope.—W. J. 


Substitute for Lee Boards 


Question: Can you advise me whether it is 
possible to do without lee boards and instead 
use aluminum fins on the keel? Could you sug- 
gest a more practical substitution?—G. R., New 


York 


Ss 


Answer: About the only way to dispense 
with lee boards is either to build a well in the 
boat and use a center board or use a hinged 
keel.—W. J. 


Lady of the Sea 


(Continued from page 27) 


esenting legislation to discourage the 
1ughter of salt-water fish. The body 
pecially was to encourage scientific 
Fe earch in an effort to solve such mys- 
ries as the migratory routes of salt- 
ter fish, their food supply, and spawn- 
gy areas. 
The plan met with instant approval. 
Leaders of the commercial-fishing indus- 
*, quick to appreciate conservation ef- 
rts, lent their support, while the Bu- 
iu of Fisheries at Washington accept- 
the codperation of the new organiza- 
n with gratitude. Atlantic coast an- 
ers became deeply interested in the 
vvement and it was not long before 
» sportsmen along the Pacific were be- 
ming members. At the present time 
e Salt Water Anglers of America have 
large, closely welded membership of 
hermen. 
It is to the lasting credit of keen-eyed, 
etermined Mrs. Grinnell that she suc- 
eeded in launching a movement of such 
itional importance. 
Mrs. Grinnell, now retired from busi- 
ess and from the presidency of the or- 
inization, still devotes her vast energy 


and mental resources to carrying on this 
admirable project. There is always a 
welcome for salt-water anglers at “Wyn- 
dover,” her estate at Bayshore, Long Is- 
land. Here, beneath her hospitable roof, 
suggestions are received, methods dis- 
cussed, and battles with the great game 
fish of the sea refought. In time to come, 
anglers who take their recreation on the 
sea with rod and reel, will find their 
sport more enjoyable because of the ef- 
forts of this remarkable woman. 

Free from business interest, Mrs. Grin- 
nell is now turning her eyes to far hori- 
zons and in the months to come this in- 
trepid fisherwoman will probably be 
cruising strange seas, the Oligrin riding 
the long swells of the Pacific, while far 
astern darts the feathered bait, her hus- 
band’s favorite lure. There are monste1 
broadbill reported off the historic coast 
of Peru, and there are marlin in New 
Zealand seas that have so far defied cap- 
ture. Adventure awaits below the hori- 
zon, adventure that beckons. Mrs. Grin- 
nell is not an angler to remain deaf to 
the summons. 

I, as her successor as head of the Salt 
Water Anglers, wish this blue-eyed wom- 
an with the cheery smile all luck. 








———— 
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We’re willing to PAY YOU 
to TRY the New 














RYLEY 
RESILIENT 


< 7RATOR 
t (patented in U. S. and foreign countries) 
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Here is a brand new idea in razor design that will 
iKe a ir previous shaving experiences obsolete. 
Most sensational development since the discovery 
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J ay 





razor. 


Seven New Advantages 


With the Resilient Razor, (1) You can shave as 
¢ d as close as you like—without irritation! 
Patented ‘‘Knee action” permits the razor to 

ally follow the contour of the face, chin 

1 lips—without cutting or scraping. (3) The 
extra long ean massage-like strokes mean closer, 
el ives—in less time. (4) Sensitive resil- 

action preserves edge keenness—at 

t blade life—razor soon pays for itself. 

(5) Adjustable for light or heavy beards. (6) Self 
eansing ) Lock--holds blade at adjustment 


Try it 30 Days—You can’t lose 
Re itlent ;. nee. wold 
est super keen blades 


etail for $1.00—upon re 





Notice flexibility of handle, thus 


permitting razor to automatically 
follow the contour of the face. 














f 32.00 $2.50 in Canada) o 
¢.0.D U.S.A Use the Re 
) THEN, if you care 
turn with only 10 

fund ur mone 

For your trouble 
0 blade Which 

1 ordinar razor 
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N petition. Makes an 
dea! Christma ft. Send for san 
e and quantity discounts under &_# 


refund guarantee today. 


RAZOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


702 Citizens Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


CUT ME OUT 





( me ou paste me on a postcard and mail to 
Ou ‘ sife Desk 16, 353 Fourth Ave New 
York. N. Y. Ul bring you complete supplies and in- 


n how to make easily several dollars a 
ir spare time. 








8 INCHES OFF 
WAISTLINE == 


“Director reduced waistline from 
42 to 34 in. Feel 10 years younger. 
CONSTIPATION GONE — No tired. 
bloated feeling after meais."’ 

G. Newton, Troy, N. Y. 


WORKS AWAY FAT 


Massage reduces—so does Direc- 
tor. Its elastic action, with every 
movement of your body, causes 
a gentle, changing, vibrating 
pressure that easily, comforta- 
bly works away abdominal fat. 


RESTORES VIGOR 
Director puts snapin your 
step, helps to relieve“‘short 
breath,"" restores vigor. 
You look and feel years 
younger as soon as you 
wear Director Belt. 


Break Constipation 
Habit Loose, fallen 


abdominal muscles go 
back where they belong. 
Massage-like action of 
Director increases elimi- 
nation and regularityina 
normal way without the 
use of harsh, irritating, 
harmful cathartics. 

SENT ON TRIAL—Send 
TODAY for FREE details 
of NO-RISK TRIAL offer. 





































EASY WAY 
NO DRUGS 
NO DIET 


1 LANDON & WARNER, Dept. V-39: 1 
1 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. ' 
| YES, send me FREE details on TRIAL offer. | 
| 
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RAY BERGMAN, Editor 


What Tackle Does 


the Beginner Need? 


ANY beginners write me asking 
what to get for their first outfits. 
So this month I am giving sev- 


eral such lists. As most tyros hesitate 
to spend much money when starting, I 


am putting an approximate minimum 
price on various items, and giving the 
value to be expected at the price. In 


some instances two lists are given, the 
cheap or experimental outfit, and the 
medium-priced or permanent outfit. 


Low-Priced Trout Outfit 


Rod. This should be 8 to 8% ft. and 
weigh 4 to 4% oz. Rods costing $10 to 
$15 will serve to give you a start. Action 
should be stiff enough to handle a dry 
fly, yet limber enough to handle a wet 
fly satisfactorily 


Reel. Skeleton-type reels cost $1 to 
$1.75 and are quite satisfactory. They 
should have a capacity of 30 yd. of 
H.D.H. tapered line. Better reels cost 
$5 to $6. 

Line. This ought to be H.D.H. ta- 
pered, or E level. Tapered lines cost as 
little as $3, with level lines as low as 


80 cents. Not much can be said for low- 
priced lines. If they give a season's use, 
you've had your money’s worth. 

Leader Box. This should have felt 
pads, and the edges should be flanged 
to avoid cutting leaders when the box is 
closed. When in use, the felt pads are 
soaked with water or a leader-soak 
lution, and the leaders you intend using 
are placed on them so as to be moist 


so- 


and pliable when you start fishing. The 
cost is 30 to 50 cents each. 

Leaders. Good gut leaders cost as 
little as 45 cents each in 7'%-ft. lengths. 


This length will serve as a starter. A 
leader tapering to 2X is fine enough to 
begin with. When the water gets low 
and clear, longer and finer leaders are 
needed. Wet-fly leaders 6 ft. long run 
about 45 cents each 

Wet Flies. Good wet flies cost $1.30 
to $1.50 a dozen. Get the following pat- 
terns in size 12: Cahill, Quill Gordon, 
Coachman, G. R. Hare's Ear, Blue Quill, 


Iron Blue Dun, March Brown, Ginger 
Quill. Buy eyed flies. Then you can use 
the 7'4-ft. dry-fly leader for them. If 


you wish to use two flies, buy a dozen 
tippets and attach to the dry-fly leader 
by looping above one of the knots. 
Dry Flies. It pays here to buy quality 
merchandise. Fair flies are obtainable 
at $2 a dozen, but the best flies run 
about $3. Size 12 is all right to start 
with. The following patterns are rec- 
ommended: fan-wing Royal Coachman, 
Adams, Light or Ginger Cahill, Brown 
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3ivisible, Gray Bivisible, Quill Gordon, 
3ridgeville Olive. 

Waders. Hobnail or felt soles are an 
absolute necessity. With ordinary rub- 
ber soles you will slip and flounder 
about. Rubber boots are obtainable 
with both felt and hobnail soles, while 
waist waders with boot feet cost little 
more than hip boots. Waders that have 
shoes extra are unnecessary, although 
more anglers use them than any other 
kind. 

Net. 
Nets with 
than those 

Oil Bottle. 


This costs from 90 cents up. 
snap fasteners are better 
with elastic slings. 

You may make this your- 
self, using any small bottle with a 
rather wide neck. Around the neck of 
the bottle attach a piece of leather in 
which is cut a slit to attach to the 
button of your coat or shirt. The oil 
is easy to make. Into a half pint of 
gasoline or carbon tetrachloride, dis- 


~ 


solve a quarter cake of paraffin. Be- 
cause it is not inflammable, the 
carbon tetrachloride is to be pre- 


ferred to the gasoline. 

Fly Box. Celluloid fly boxes cost 
as little as 25 cents, and I haven't 
found anything better. For the eyed 
wet flies, get one of the flat alumi- 
num boxes, equipped with cork 
strips. These cost about 75 cents. 

Stiletto. This may be made by in- 
serting a needle in a cork or wooden 
handle. It is used to clean out eyes 
of flies and to pick out hackles or 
knots. 

Gut Cutters. These are necessary 
for clipping off the surplus gut when 
you tie on a fly or points. Nail clip- 
pers will do. 


Wading Jacket. A jacket built for 


the work is best. It should have 
plenty of pockets, and not come 
much below the belt line. For hot 


weather, a vest or belt with pockets 
is more comfortable. 

Eye Glasses. Sun glasses will be 
very useful, as, with them, you may 
see the fly more plainly when there 
is a glare on the water. 

Special Lures. Two Bucktail flies, 
sizes 8 and 10. Two Colorado spin- 
ners, 2/0 brass. 6 assorted nymphs. 
Total cost of these lures should not 
exceed $2. 

While this is not a complete outfit 
as to lures and leaders, it will be 
found practical. Should the beginner 
wish to start with a really first-class 
outfit, the following prices will serve 
as a guide: Rod, $35 up; reel, $5 up; 
line, $8 up; leaders, 74% to 9 ft., 75 
cents up. 



























































Bass-Bug And Fly Outfit F 


Rod. A rod 9% ft. long, weighing 
about 6 oz. and costing $15, is the lowest- 
priced one I can recommend 

Reel. Large enough to hold a 25 yd 
level line with 50 yd. of 12 lb. silk line 
backing. Price, $3.50-$5.50. ; 

Lures. Cork-body bugs, size about 2/0, q 
colors white, white and yellow, red and 4 
yellow, brown, black and white, will do 

Deer-Hair Bugs. I prefer those which 
cause surface disturbance. The best 
colors are black and white, yellow and 
gray, in regular bass sizes 

Streamer Flies. Get sizes 
any regulation bass patterns 

Bass Flies. Use sizes 4 to 1 


2 to 1/0 in 


0 Montreal 


Seth Green, Parmacheene Belle, Silver 
Doctor, Professor. 

Colorado Spinners. In sizes from %,- 
in. blades to %-in. blades. Both brass q 


and nickel finishes are suitable. 
Leaders. Use 4%-ft. length, with large 
loop for bass bugs, costing about 30 
cents each. For regular bass flies, use 
6 to 9-ft. lengths with two extra loops 
The same leader and wet-fly box as 
recommended for trout will serve for 
bass but, for the bass bugs, something 
larger is needed. For lake fishing, I 
found out early in my career that the 


A new fisherman 
starts out with 
everything in the 
catalogue. Far 
less will often 
do for beginners 
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regulation tackle box is most satis- 
factory. In it you may keep everything 
from your reel to your flies, bugs and 
other equipment. 


Bait-Casting Outfit 


Rod. Do not get one that is too stiff! 
When purchasing, insist that the sales- 
man tie a regulation %%-oz. plug on the 
tip. If this plug causes the rod tip to 
bend slightly, then it will be all right 
but, if the plug does not bend the tip, 
the rod is too stiff. My own split- 
bamboo rods show the following bends: 
1g in. from the top of the handle to the 
female ferrule of the tip joint; % in. 
from the male ferrule of the tip joint 
to the center of the joint; and % in. 
from the center of the tip joint to the 
tip-top. In the new-type steel rods, you 
do not need as much bend as this. The 
light weights are most satisfactory for 
plugs of the smaller sizes, 5 to 5% ft. 
being the best length. There are three 
types to select from, split bamboo, solid 


steel, and the new-type tubular steel. 
Bamboo and tubuwlar steel have the 
quickest action. The solid-steel rods 


are slower but very satisfactory indeed 
after you have become accustomed to 
them. Of the three, the solid-steel is 
perhaps the strongest, and, if you wish 
to keep the price down to $5 or less, it 
is the only rod to buy. The new-type 
steel rods cost a bit more but they are 
sweet rods to use and stand a lot of 
abuse. Split-bamboo rods must be well 
made to stand up, and even then the 
tips soon get sets in them, due to the 
fact that the lures cause considerable 
resistance when they are being re- 
trieved. My preference is for the new- 
type tubular steel with bamboo action, 
unless I am using spoons and other 
light lures, when I find a 6-ft. light- 
weight bamboo rod is somewhat more 
satisfactory. 


Reel. In bait casting, the reel is most 
important. It is wise to get a level- 
wind reel. A fairly satisfactory one of 
this type may be bought for $5. If you 
keep it well oiled with a light, high- 
grade oil, you should get good service 
from it. Oil it three to four times in a 
steady day’s fishing. In the long run, it 
pays to get the best reel obtainable. 
I have one which cost $25 and have 
never regretted the expenditure. After 
steady use for 8 years, it is still in per- 
fect condition, smooth-running and si- 
lent. The 100-yd. size is most satisfac- 
tory. Be sure that the spool is well 
filled. About 50 yd. of casting line is 
right, but under the line you should put 
a filler of old or cheap line to build up 
the reel. 

Line. Soft, braided silk line without 
waterproofing makes the easiest bait- 
casting line, but it soaks up water and 
does not wear long. A waterproof line 
will not cast quite as easily, but it does 
not absorb water and wears very well. 
Don't get a line too heavy. It makes 
the job of casting needlessly difficult. 
A 12-lb. test is plenty heavy for bass 
and pickerel, while an 18lb. test will 
take care of everything else. Excellent 
bait-casting lines cost $1.25 to $1.75 for 
50-yd. lengths. 

For terminal tackle, get a light, wire 
casting trace with safety-pin attach- 
ment for easy changing of lures. This 
is especially essential for pickerel, pike 
or wall-eyes. Put a loop on the end of 
your casting line, and loop the trace to 
it, instead of tying a knot. This saves 
you from cutting your line each time 
you remove the trace. Loops should be 
retied when they show the first signs 
of wear. 


Lures. The following will give you an 
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idea of what is needed to make a bal- 
anced assortment (If you wish more 
specific information, I shall be glad to 
send it on request). 

Surface Lure. This should cause a 
disturbance on the surface of the water 
An aluminum propeller at the head is 
very satisfactory. It should be fished 
slowly. It is especially good when water 
is calm or at night. Good colors are 
white, yellow, and gray. 


Yellow-Perch, Minnow-Type Plug. This | 


is a floater when not in action, travels 
under surface when being retrieved. An 


excellent lure which I consider indis- 
pensable. 
Gouged-Head, Darting Type. White 


with red head, this is an old favorite 
and justly popular. Its action is so dif- 
ferent from others that it fills a decided 


need, and may be considered indis- 
pensable. 
Deep-Diving Plug, Wobbling Type 


With green-crackled back and whitish 
belly, this is an excellent plug when you 
wish to get a bit deep. I find this ex- 
ceptionally good for Northern pike as 
well as bass. 

Pike Minnow Types. The natural-scale 
minnows of this type are very 
Any of the standard brands will give 
excellent results. 

River Plugs. For river fishing, you 
should have some of the smaller lures, 
made especially for the work 

Metal Spoons. These are sometimes 
more effective than plugs. Be sure to 
get bait-casting and not trolling spoons 
Plain copper and nickel, and red and 
white combinations are recommended. 

In your tackle box, which may be 
bought for $1.50 up, have a pair of cut- 
ting pliers, a roll of wire, a fish stringer, 
swivels of various sizes, sinkers, split 
rings, and treble hooks, as well as a roll 
of imitation gut of about 15-lb. test, and 
some ringed hooks, ranging in size from 
No. 6 for sunfish and perch to 2/0 for 
bass. A dobber or float is also handy 
because it may be necessary to revert 
to bait fishing at times. cquipped in 
this manner you are ready for any- 
thing Ray Berqman 


good. 


Sanctuary for Arkansas 


HE White River Migratory Water- 
Teo Refuge in Arkansas, established 

recently by the President, contains 
110,000 acres of hereditary waterfowl! 
resting and wintering grounds, and is 
now being restored by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. The refuge is from 3 
to 9 miles wide and stretches from a 
short distance north of Willow Lake 62 
miles southward along the White River. 
Here the waterfowl, previously badly 
harassed by market hunters and other 
illegal killers, will now find an inviolate 
sanctuary. 


Fishing Club 
Secretaries 


We are now correcting our Fishing Club Direc- 
tory for 1936 and would greatly appreciate your 
help in bringing it up to date. If you will, please 
send us the names of your officers and the address 
of the secretary, along with any other informa- 
tion concerning your club such as increased fa- 
cilities, changes in membership requirements, 
dues, etc. We are particularly anxious to include 
in the Directory any new clubs which have been 
formed during the past year. Data should be 
sent to Directory Editor, OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
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"Heddons RIVER-RUNT 
did the STUNT” 


—for Chas. Weaver and O. H. Anderson 
inIndiana...If you want areal “string,” 
try this marvelous fish-getter. 


“River-Runt SPOOK” 


3 Models 
Sinking 
Floating 
Jointed 
NOT made of 
wood. Unbreak- 
able. You can 
see throug h 
them, and an will outlast half a dozen ‘‘plugs.”’ 
New “Shore-Minnow’” Finishes (X-Ray effect) 
also all other standard finishes and colors. 
Heddon “‘Pal’’ Steel Rod 
“The Rod of Stee! with Bamboo Feel” (159) 
Ideal to cast light lures, as well as heavy ones. 
Unequaled for whip, balance, lightness, power. 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 0-11, Dowagiac, Mich. 4 






Minnow"’ 
Finish 











Also Makers of America's Finest Bamboo Rods 





HOW TO CATCH FISH 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition 

“How to Catch Fish’ is just off 
the press. Bigger and better than 
ever before. This book gives in- 
formation and advice that makes 
it easy to catch Fish. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


| 

| 

PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E. Prescott, Wis. 
| 

| 

| 
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Drop~a Line to 
wr Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
4) brandt’s Hints . . . tells about | 

spinners and flies and how to use ‘em 
for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line | 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 


_ HILDEBRANDT 
-= LOGANSPORT712High St. INDIANA 


















FLY TYING, ROD and 
a LURE MAKING 


Materials and Supplies 
Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 


winter 






QUALITY 
TACKLE 
S 1 me pleasant and profitable time this 
nd repairing your own tackle and it sure will 

in next time you go fishing to play them or | 

! 


ake Send for free Anglers Guide 
T. Willmarth Tackle Co., Roosevelt, N. Y. 
When answering advertisements, please write 


your name and address plainly. 


TROUT FISH— 


through the closed season, by making beautiful 
nymphs, streamers, and other lures; also your 
write type of leader. My book, ‘‘Making and Us- 
Flies and Leaders’’, has brought pleasure and 


to thousands Beautifully illustrated and 
bound. Gives over 800 patterns. Price $2.00 delivered. 
Send 4c postage for list 
f 4 and leader making rung WVoure 

erial and big 13 
page "Ebeeteate’ cntsien. 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. | 
Headquarters for Fine Fly Tackle 
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New All Transparent 


Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 20 Eyed Fly 
Box, $1.00 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 
Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell Contents always visible. 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size, 6° x32 x %"™ 
No. 25. 6° x32 x %’. 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 
It shows the complete line. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Britt DEWritTtT Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N.Y. 


Fly Rod for Bass 


Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, lead 
er, and lures, particularly suited for bass fish 
ing. Cal. Johnson has fly-tished hundreds of 
the best bass streams of this country, and 
the facts he states here are practi al—based 
ou experience. Tells vou where and how to 
fly fish for bass, the “Art of Fly-Casting for 
Black Bass,” care of the equipment, clothing 
for the fly caster, and how to cook and pre 
serve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
about bass, but you can well afford to read 
Johnson’s recommendations no matter how 
much of an expert you are. 88 pages and 
cover. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











SPECIAL OFFER 


FISH AND GAME PICTURES 
IN NATURAL COLORS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


3 ror 10c 


Gorgeously reproduced in four colors on heavy 


PLUS 3c 
POSTAGE 


enamel stock. Size 9" x 6” with wide border. These 
pictures were made from original paintings by lead- 
ing American Artists. Sold assorted titles only at 
this special close-out price. Send 10¢ for three pic- 
tures or 20¢ for six. Add 3¢ for postage and pack- 


ing. Stamps or coin accepted. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, DEPT. 125 


353 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Western Trout 


(Continued from page 15) 


except early morning and evening the 
percentage of missed rises was very 
high. This Maribou worked best for me 
when fished either across and up, or 
across and down, with a rapid, jerky 
movement. 

The brook was a problem, because the 
weed growth and brush gave us all sorts 
of trouble. In one pocket, in the center 
of thick weed beds, I observed a fair- 
sized brook trout (fontinalis). Teasing 
him with flies brought several rises 
which I missed, but I finally grew tired 
of the game, and decided to push him 
out of the hole with my rod tip. Placing 
the rod in the water I shoved it toward 
the fish. When the tip-top was about 
four inches from him, he _ suddenly 
turned and savagely grabbed the steel 
top, giving it several hard tugs. When 
I had recovered from my surprise, I 
fished a fly over the trout again. He hit 
it hard, as if he had become tired of 
being teased. 


N THE Elk River, in Colorado, we 

stopped to try our hand at grayling. 
I hadn’t the slightest idea how to catch 
them. Glen decided to confine his efforts 
to one large pool, but I happened to see 
some rainbows rising in a shallow, slow- 
moving riffle, and went to fish for them. 
I had plenty of sport that afternoon. 
The trout took both Ginger Cahill, and 
Ginger Coachman readily, but so far as 
grayling went I never saw one, or 
thought I hadn't. 

When I returned to Glen’s pool he 
was grinning from ear to ear. “I’ve been 
missing fish all afternoon,” he said, “and 
have just found the reason. Look over 
there.” 

I looked and saw three fish which 
resembled suckers. 

“Those are grayling,” said Glen. “Look 
at their mouths.” 

Then I understood why Glen had been 
missing rises. The mouth was very 
small and queerly shaped. 

“Best fly is a 16 Royal Coachman,” 
advised Glen. “They’re feeding at the 
edge of that riffle which breaks into 
the pool away from the main current. 
Try your luck.” 

I promptly missed six rises which 
looked as if they had come from min- 
nows. “That’s grayling,” laughed Glen, 
and then I realized that I had been 
fooled throughout the afternoon. Every 
little while I had been getting rises like 
these, but had never dreamed they were 
grayling. 

I found that, if you expected to hook 
these fish you couldn't strike too quick- 
ly and that, if you used a fly larger than 
16, you could not hook them at all. I 
can't say that grayling are especially 
interesting. You can’t call them beauti- 
ful, but, when fried to a crisp brown, 
they certainly have a tantalizing flavor. 

Trappers Lake, Col., is a place to bring 
out the poet in an angler. More than 
9,000 feet above sea level, it is secluded 
among picturesque peaks which rise 
abruptly from the shore line. The lake’s 
cutthroat trout are the most beautiful 
I've ever seen. Every time I caught an 
unusually brilliant one, I’d waste pre- 
cious fishing time admiring it. Glen 
knew the necessary tricks, so we didn’t 
have to experiment before catching fish. 
When we first came to the shore we 
stood there quietly. 


| “We'll see a trout presently,” said 


Glen. “There’s sure to be some cruising 
in this bay.” 

A moment later a brilliant fellow ap- 
peared—moving along quite rapidly and 
feeding as he went. I had tied on a 
bucktail, which Glen said would be good, 
and made a cast. The fish sucked it in. 
A few minutes later I took another. It 
really seemed too easy but, after getting 
these two trout, I didn’t take another 
that evening, although I saw plenty of 
rising fish. Glen took two on a dry fly, 
but we couldn’t find the exact pattern 
they wanted. 

During the next two days I learned 
that the best fishing was near shore, 
because, when the large fish wanted to 
feed, they cruised into shore to do it 
The idea was to watch for these cruis- 
ing fish. When I saw one coming 
either by actual sight under water or 
by dimples on the* surface—I waited 
until I knew which way he was travel- 
ing, and then placed my fly about two 
or three feet ahead of the last rise. If 
he consistently refused the fly, I changed 
patterns until I either caught him, or 
he had swum out of range. As a rule, 
the dry fly brought best results. My 
best patterns were Royal Coachman 10, 
Gray Wolf 14, Gray Fox 14, Adams 14 
and Brown Spider 14. My best wet fly 
was an eyed bucktail, black-and-white 
with jungle cock. Each trout I dis- 
covered was its own problem, as one 
incident showed. 

I spied one old fellow, cruising around 
a section about forty feet in circum- 
ference. He rose steadily every thirty 
to forty seconds, and kept moving in, 
out, and around until he had me dizzy 
watching him. He refused twenty dif- 
ferent patterns, including a battered 
Royal Coachman which he rose to but 
refused, after inspecting it carefully. I 
had decided to give up the attempt, and 
had changed flies for the last time 
putting on a new Royal Coachman 
when it occurred to me to try the new 
fly just to see what it would do. Imagine 
my surprise when he took it deliberate- 
ly. I don’t assert that this fish knew 
the difference between the new and the 
old Royal but—what do you think? 


ISHING from a boat was not as pro- 

ductive as fishing from the shore. On 
the lake we caught quite a few small 
trout, but when we fished from the boat 
near shore we frightened even the small 
fellows. When we stayed on land and 
took advantage of the background, 
which hid us from the trout, they came 
cruising in. 

September fishing at Trappers Lake 
seemed to be best from 10 a.m. until 5 
p.m., with the sky clear. On our last 
day a storm was threatening. Until the 
sun disappeared under the clouds, a 
number of fish were cruising along 
shore, but, after the storm started, they 
vanished and our sport ended 

It was our intention to fish the Frying 
Pan and Roaring Fork, but furious sleet 
and a snowstorm made it so unpleasant 
that we went back to Glen’s home. 

Not once during the trip did we find 
angling a simple pastime. At all times 
it took thought, ingenuity, and skill to 
get results. If it had been otherwise, I 
would have been disappointed. It takes 
wise fish to make angling an enjoyable 
sport. That’s the kind of trout you'll find 
if you fish in Colorado and eastern 
Wyoming, when the streams are low 
and clear. 
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THE OUTSTANDING FLORIDA HOTEL FOR SPORTSMEN 
FINE SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, BATHING—EVERYTHING! 


@ Southwest Florida around Punta Gorda is a sportsman’s paradise— 
as well as a vacationist’s! You can enjoy fine shooting and fishing at 
Punta Gorda besides the climate, sports and Hotel that make this so 
delightful a place for an all around winter Vacation! Open season 
for Quail is from November 20th to February 15th. The guides almost 
guarantee the limit number for the average shooter! Also Jack Snipe 
and Deer. In the salt water—Snook, Grouper, Channel Bass, Weak- 
fish, Sheepshead and others are always plentiful. Tarpon later on. 
Fresh water fishing features large mouth Black Bass. 


One of Florida’s finest resort hotels Shooters and fishermen like 
the Hotel Charlotte Harbor—like it for its quiet spaciousness, and 
lack of ostentation—the comfort of its accommodations, the congen- 
iality of its lounges and the excellence of its table. And bring your 
family to the Charlotte Harbor—they'll enjoy it as much as you! 


Own 18 hole golf course, trapshooting, tennis and bathing. Directly 


ites leliinel dreen on water, Charlotte Harbor, West Coast, 100 miles below Tampa. On 
“on Hotel Charlott Tamiami Trail—Through cars! 


QUAIL SHOOTING NOW TO FEB. 15th 









le fine course 









Below—Ouail shooting Right corner—Try 3 

near Hotel Charlotte ing the Mykka near . 
Harbor. It is necessary Punta Gorda for th i y 
to walk only when the fresh water varietic 

actual shooting is done which abound there 4 









‘bove— 
Old Rex, a Punta Gorda retriever, doing his stuff 


RATES weekly only $42 to $56 single, 
$84 to $112 double on the American Plan (in- 
cludes meals) and Private Bath. 

Compare—send for booklet. Write or wire 
reservations collect to Mr. G. Floyd Alford, 
Manager. 


DIRECTLY ON BLUE WEST COAST WATERS 


HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR “aerwx” 
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*QUERIES* 


Long Hauls for Small Fish 


Question: Is there any way you can carry 
small fish in tanks 400 or 500 miles for the pur- 
pose of restocking?—F. B., Okla. 


Answer: Fish may be carried in tanks for 
long distances, provided they are kept in water 
that is well aerated and cool. This is done by 
the aid of ice and pump, or by dipping water 
from the tanks and letting it fall back with con- 
siderable force. The entire thing requires in- 
telligent attention and watchful care. The wa- 
ter should not get too cold or too warm. Even- 
ness and moderation in temperature and plenty 
of oxygen are most necessary for the successful 
transportation of live fish over even moderate 
distances.—R. B 


Disappearing Salmon 


Question: About 20 years ago salmon were 
introduced in a lake near by. I am certain that 
none was ever caught or that any has been 
found dead. As we cannot get them now, I feel 
sure that they are staying in deep water where 
no one ever fishes. Could you give me some in- 
formation on how these salmon could be caught, 
the best lures to use and the best time to fish? 


—J.M., Mass. 


Answer: Unless salmon have suitable waters 
they do not propagate. That is probably why 
you have never had good fishing in the lake 


The original stocking may have petered out, and 
even if some they would be so few 
that the chances of getting them would be poor. 
The best time to fish for these fish is in May 
and September. At this time they may be taken 
near the surface Archer spinners, streamer 
flies, and minnows or smelt hooked so that they 
spin, all make good lures. Ordinary salmon 
flies such as the Silver Gray and Jock Scott are 
also good at times. Backing should be used 
under the casting line, as these fish fight hard 
and make long runs.—R. B 


Turtle-Filled Lake 


Question: This summer I found a lake which 
looks ideal but which apparently is void of fish 
life—even minnows. However, it is filled with 
large turtles. It seems as if these turtles must 
have killed off whatever fish were in the lake 
originally. We transferred several dozen pike 
and bluegills to this lake and are anxious to see 
how they develop. Could the fish have been en- 
tirely killed off by the turtles and, if so, what 
is the best way to kill off the turtles? The wa- 
ter is pure and there are plenty of cover and 


weeds.—R. H. L., Pa. 


survived 


Answer: While turtles prey on fish, I doubt 
whether they could completely clean out a lake. 
It may be that the lake never did have any fish 
in it; there are many cases of this sort. You 
might set out baited cans to help clean out the 
turtles. The cans should be quite large, and 
the baited hook should be attached to stout 
wire, otherwise the turtles will break loose. You 
might also start a shooting campaign. In either 
case, I would advise taking the matter up with 
the conservation commission to make sure your 
method is legal in your state 

The method of transferring adult fish from 
one lake to another is a good way to stock, far 
more successful than planting fry or fingerlings. 
If conditions are suitable, the fish will breed, 
and if you keep putting in more fish it won't be 
long before you get fishing. I would advise 
putting in some large-mouth bass. They are 
hardy, breed quite rapidly, protect their spawn, 
and do very well if the conditions are at all 
favorable I shall be interested in hearing 
further about your experiments in this lake.— 
R 


Waterproofing Waders 


Question: I have a pair of high-grade waders 
which, while they have no perforations, still 
leak. Is there some waterproofing I can use on 
them to prevent this?—W. B. S., Cal. 


Answer: Clean the waders thoroughly with 
cleaner’s naphtha or gasoline, removing all dirt 
and grease. Then obtain 1 pt. of rubber tire-ce- 
ment from your local tire-repair man. Thin this 
slightly with naphtha and apply evenly to the 
boots with a brush. Porous rubbers are very 
difficult to seal, but a coat of cement each spring 
may do the work and prolong their usefulness 
over several seasons.—R. B. 
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Anglers Kinks 


OUTDOOR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 








Wader Guards 


AKE two 10-in. sections from a piece of 

balloon-tire tube. Cut a piece out so 
as to leave 1-in. bands at each end, leav- 
ing the length of rubber between the 
straps 6 in. wide. The size of tube will 
be determined by the size of the leg. If 
the straps are too large, take them up by 
doubling over and applying a piece of ad- 
hesive tape. Wear with the straps on the 
outside of legs. They will prolong the 
life of your expensive waders.—Dr. 
George R. Swintz, Ind. 





Repairing Fly-Line Finish 


HEN the finish of an enameled fly- 


rod line chips or peels, a smooth 
and permanent repair can be made with 
waterproof cement. The line must be 
dry and, if a line dressing has been 
used, the bad spot must be cleaned with 


soap or gasoline. I use cement, quite 
sparingly, to fill in the peeled-out por- 
tion. To prevent a lump from forming 
on the underside, roll the line between 
the fingers until the cement sets. Any 
irregularities can be smoothed out with 
fine sandpaper. I also use this cement 
to secure and smooth out line splices 
when I want a light “running line” on the 
reel end of my fliy line to take care of 
salmon rushes.—Lt. H. N. Toftoy, N. Y. 


Salmon-Egg Preservative 


FTER getting much helpful informa- 

tion from your monthly column, I 
wish to pass on this recipe for preserv- 
ing salmon eggs. By buying your fresh 
eggs in season and preserving them by 
this formula, you can save from 15 to 20 
cents per roll. 

To each 10 lb. of fresh salmon eggs, 
use the following mixture: 1 tablespoon 
of saltpeter, 1 tablespoon of sugar, 1 
tablespoon of benzoate of soda and 1% 
Ib. of ground rock salt. Sprinkle this 
mixture over the eggs as you pack them 
in fruit jars or a wooden tub. The eggs 
can be cut into clusters or packed in 
the original roll and cut to suit as used 
when fishing. Do not preserve eggs 
more than 24 hours old as they turn 
dark and the preserving would turn 
them almost black. Eggs can be bought 
direct from commercial fishermen or 
canneries. Place in tight container to 
retain juice and be sure to cover them 
to keep out light when not in use.— 
Myron F. McCamley, Ore. 


Ray’s Daybook of Angling 


HIS is an age of the 
specialist. We have 


our experts of avi- 
ation, of medicine, and 
of various other things. 
But it does not pay to 
be a specialist in any 
type of fishing to the 
exclusion of other meth- 
ods. The wise angler 
will become  passably 
proficient in both fly and bait casting, 
with surface or under-surface lures. Fish 
are changeable and fickle, and, no mat- 
ter how expert the angler may be, his 
cleverness fails to produce unless he is 
using the method suitable for the con- 
ditions. This is a fact that you cannot 
overlook if you wish to get the most 
out of your fishing. 





Eb Welle of New Jersey tells of an odd 
incident at Rangeley Lake, Me. While 
swimming, he felt something strike his 
foot. Although it was an odd sensation 
he took no notice of it at first, but, when 
it persisted, he decided to make for the 
nearest rock to see what was going on. 

On reaching the rock, he looked back 
and saw a large chub which had evident- 
ly followed him. On putting his toes 
back in the water and wiggling them, 
the chub came up and struck them. 
Evidently the white flesh and movement 
made the toes look like something to eat. 
What puzzles me is how the chub ever 
thought he could swallow the rest of the 
body to which the toes were attached. 

Apropos of this, I had an experience in 
a pond near Lowville, N. Y. While fishing 
for trout, I had waded out in the lake to 





get within casting distance of some ris- 
ing fish. At dusk I felt a tug at my 
wading shoes. This tugging became so 
violent that I finally took out my flash 
light to see what was going on. The 
light revealed several fish around my 
legs, tugging at the laces of my shoes. 

I must admit that the rawhide laces 
looked very wormlike. 

Bait fishermen would help along the 
cause of conservation if they would use 
large hooks so that small fish would not 
be hooked deeply, if at all. It is deep 
hooking which causes the trouble. A fish 
hooked through the lip or tongue will 
not suffer if ordinary care is taken in re- 
leasing it, but, when the hook gets into 
the gullet, even the greatest of care will 
not prevent the fish from dying. You 
may miss a number of strikes when you 
use large hooks, but these strikes will 


come from small fish, fish that you 
would not wish to keep anyway. 


It takes time to put your tackle in 
first-class shape after a season of hard 
use, but it should be done. It will save 
you money and loss of temper after the 
season opens. And, if winter drags on 
your hands, this is a good way to make 
at least a part of it pass quickly. Fly 
lines should be cleaned and greased, 
rolled in loose coils, and hung in a cool, 
airy place. Bait-casting lines should be 
tested for strength, and weak ends bro- 
ken off. Inspect your rods for cracks in 
the varnish, loose ferrules, and worn 
guides. Clean and oil your reels. Plugs 
that are marred can be improved with a 
coat of clear lacquer.—R. B. 
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The Georgia worm "grunter’ hard at work in the lowlands with his strange equipment 


“Grunting” Gets the Worms 


breast perch, and bream along the 

Alapaha River as it winds through 
the swampy land of south Georgia to 
empty into the famed Suwannee, rarely 
return with empty creels, thanks to Jake 
Herring, the only known worm “grunter” 
in Georgia. 

Unlike many who furnish fish bait, 
Jake does not own a propagating bed 
where worms are bred and raised in 
captivity. Jake gets his wigglers fresh 
from the woods and lowlands by his 
own unique method. 

“The bed worm is good enough for 
fishing in ponds and lakes,” explains 
Jake, “but it’s too tender for rivers. 
The catfish, perch, and warmouth in the 
streams hang around the stumps of 
trees. If you dragged bed worms over 


rey who follow the warmouth, 


that kind of fishing ground, they would 
slip off the hook. The wild worm is 
tougher. A fisherman can troll as much 
as he wants with it.” 

Jake’s curious stunt for getting the 
worms to the surface requires only two 
short pieces of 2x4-in. lumber. One, 2 
ft. long and sharpened into a stake, is 
driven into the ground. The other is 
scrubbed repeatedly across the top of 
the stake to make it vibrate. The stake 
at the same time makes a grunting 
sound. The worms in the ground close 
by soon begin to work their way to the 
surface. Jake’s son, Gerald, and a few 
other boys pick them upand place them 
in cans. The cans are carefully filled 
with moist earth and packed down well 
Kept in this manner, the worms live 10 
to 12 days.—Joseph Creamer, 


Breaking Dogs of Faults 


quiring faults of one kind or another, 

but it is a mistake on the part of the 
owner of a cherished canine to feel that 
his animal cannot be broken of them. 
Usually a simple formula will fit the 
case. For instance, one of the most 
pernicious habits that dogs form is 
chasing automobiles, running and bark- 
ing after them in wild abandon. It is 
dangerous both to the occupants of the 
car and to the dog, but he does not look 
at it from this angle. 

With him it is simply misdirected 
energy. If you have a dog afflicted with 
this vice, get a common toy water pistol, 
load it with a mixture of ammonia, give 
it to a friend and have him drive past 
the dog’s home or the place at which 
the animal usually springs at the car. 
Better still, have one person drive the 
car slowly past while the other leans 
out, waiting for the attack. As the dog 
dashes at the car and comes within 
range, let him have the full charge di- 
rectly in the face. One well-directed 
shot will settle him for all time. There 
is nothing actually cruel or dangerous 
about this procedure but the pain to the 
dog is so quick and startling that, with 
all his canine intelligence, he is unable 
to understand what caused it. 

I have tried this myself on various 
occasions, and the dogs were cured of 


Fai dogs go through life without ac- 


chasing automobiles forever. The same 
gun is also very effective on dogs that 
make a practice of running down the 
fence line barking and jumping at every- 
one who passes the premises. I tried 
this on a bull terrier on one occasion 
This vicious animal was in the habit of 
frightening children by rushing at them 

He became a nuisance and a menace 
to those youngsters who were obliged to 
zo by the place on their way to and 
from school. I tried to get him on sev- 
eral occasions, but failed. One day the 
dog made a rush at a little boy as I 
was hidden behind a tree within a short 
distance of him. He was scarcely 3 
feet from me when I gave him the 
charge. How that dog rolled over and 
yelled! He didn’t know what struck 
him, but he knew he had a stinging pain 
in the eyes and nose. The pain sub- 
sided 15 minutes afterward and the dog 
went back to his yard, but he never 
rushed at a child again. The method 
may seem a drastic and cruel one, but 
drastic remedies are sometimes required. 
Since it does not cause permanent in- 
jury, it cannot be condemned, for it is 
not nearly so cruel as a severe beating, 
and dogs that have acquired pernicious 
habits cannot be cured by half-way 
measures. For quick results try the 
water gun with an ammonia mixture. 
A. F. Hochwalt. 


Follow the Snow 
Trails on 


NORTHLAND 
oa fa 
SKIS 

Don't miss the pleas- 

ures of the woods this 

winter. Northland skis 
will help you enjoy spat 

kling winter days. North- 
land skis are easier to 
handle because they are 
matched for weight, grain 
and limberness. Made of 
rigidly selected woods in 
expertly designed models 
for touring, slalom, down 

hill, jumping and racing 
all identified by the 
deerhead trade 

mark 


Enjoy the woods 
and fields this 
winter 


ree book 
“HOW TO SKI” 
Will help you learn 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


8 Merriam Park 


St. Paul, Mion. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 







Seven Booklets on 
TAXIDERMY SE? 


Shows and Explains 
HOW TO MOUNT 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


Written by the South's best known professional 
Taxidermist Covers 264 subjects 80 pictures 
and over 40,000) words Teaches you how to 
mount birds, animals, fish—tan hides—make rugs 
and noveltie Lots of fun. Profitable. At the 
™ amazingly low price of $1.00 postpaid Return 
within 3 days and get your money back if not 
atisfactory 








SCHMIDT, TAXIDERMIST Box A-5 


_ Memphis, Tenn. 





Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines, 
leaders, and all species of fish than any other book we've 


seen. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 


gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, silver bass, pickerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 


pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 

You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species 
of fish—where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an- 


le. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25c. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. vY. 





Fly Casting 


Probably the most understandable discussion 
of the “Art of Fly Casting” that has ever ap- 
peared in print. Describes general principles 

well as such fine points as side, flip, and 
wind casts, the use of the spinner, dry fly, 
wet fly, and nymph. Tells you the best rod, 
reel, line, lures, clothing, landing nets, and 
tackle boxes for fly fishing. The best methods 
of fishing for bass, trout, and other fish are 


handled each in a separate chapter as is the 
matter of field repairs. 88 pages and cover. 
5” x 7”. Sent postpaid for only 25c. Write 
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HO was the first an- accidental discovery of the “drop-back” in this column stated the first sailfish 

W ete: to catch a sail- system. was caught in 1911 at Long Key, Fla 

fish with rod and reel? My own experiences with this species James P. Hall, of Belmar, N. J., and 

Opinions differ, and the last word, ap- started at Palm Beach in either 1916 or Miami Beach, Fla., who has fished Flor- 
parently, is still to be spoken. I have 1917, when I caught my first sailfish ida waters for several decades, presents 
discussed the question with many old- from a large, open dory. That same data which make the date of the first 


time anglers, guides, and observers, and, season saw many sailfish brought in. I capture uncertain, and proving at least 

while all have their opinions, few could remember that the late Florenz Ziegfeld that his first sailfish, caught in 1906, was 

or would commit themselves to positive was one of the most enthusiastic an- among the first ever taken. 

statements glers. The Sailfish Club had its quarters “‘Sometime in January or February 
My first experience in Florida fishing over the Breakers Bathing Casino, and of 1906, while at Palm Beach, Fla., I had 

was in 1904, and was confined to tarpon, even in those early days had a large and engaged a colored guide known as Solo- 


amberjack, and kingfish. On that oc- influential membership. mon, a Jamaican, for fishing in the Gulf 
casion I never heard sailfish mentioned. In 1917 I visited Long Key, and was Stream,’ Hall writes. ‘A Mr. Baldwin of 
The year before, anglers had been stirred told that sailfish had been caught there Arlington, Mass., since deceased, was 
by the report from Catalina that Ed- also in the Gulf Stream waters well off- with me. While trolling in the Stream I 


ward Llewellyn had taken with rod and shore. A long, severe northeast storm had a hard strike, and at the end of my 
reel a marlin of unheard-of size. There prevented fishing during my short stay, line, about 50 yd. from the boat, there 


was much speculation as to whether but there was much discussion of the appeared something I had never seen be- 
such a fish could be found in Atlantic species among the anglers there. fore. Its long snout and exceedingly 
waters, but nothing was said about the Fred Fletcher, veteran New York large eyes made me think that the devil 
sailfish newspaper angling columnist, has kept himself had taken my lure. Solomon, 


The recently published “American Big fishing records since the beginning of my guide, shouted, “Gosh sakes, boss, 
Game Fishing” contains a comprehensive the century. Under the headline, “The don’t lose that fish. It’s the first one that 
review of sailfishing by Lynn Bogue First Sailfish,” Fletcher had this to say has been hooked in 13 years!”’ 

Hunt, which is doubtless the most com- in his column in the Daily News, Feb. 8, 
plete description of the fish ever com- 1931: lt to procure corrobo- 
piled. Hunt made a careful study of the “The controversy has raged among big- ation of his catch, Hall recently 
sailfish, methods of angling for it, and fish anglers for the past 15 years or so, sought out William R. Collins, the taxi- 
the history of the sport. After extensive concerning the date of capture and the dermist in the case, and the guide, old 
research he credits Capt. W. D. (Bill) name of captor of the first sailfish ever Solomon Sweeting. Collins stated that 
Hatch with being the first to catch one caught on rod and reel. A recent article he recalled the fish, as it was the only 
with rod and reel in 1915. Speaking of 
the discovery of a successful method of 
hooking, and the slow but sure improve- 
ment in bait cutting, leader omuiaaiine HELPS SEARCH FOR BIG FISH 
and the like, Hunt says: “Capt. Hatch 
was cagy and kept the results of all 
his experiments to himself, with the re- 
sult that he was the only guide to bring 
in sailfish consistently from 1915 to 1923.” 4 
3oth men are good friends of mine, 
and, knowing the modesty of Hatch and 
the veracity of Hunt, I believe this is 
rather conclusive evidence that the 
stated facts may be relied upon, so far _» 
as the sport of angling for sailfish is 
concerned. Up to 1915, the occasional 
catching of a sailfish was certainly a 
matter of luck rather than the result of 
conscious and well-directed effort. It is 
not for me to question the belief of such 
a reliable man as Hunt, who has given 
the subject such a vast amount of re- 
search, and who is certainly most sin- 
cere in naming the man and the year. 

I have no desire to create a contro- 
versy, but I have discussed this matter 
with others, and find there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. Capt. Herman P. Gray, 
dean of Palm Beach guides, is quite 
positive that sailfish were caught off 
that resort before 1915, though he is un- 
able to recall the names of anglers or 
guides concerned. The late Capt. Sam B 
Welch told me many years ago that he 
had been catching sailfish in the course 
of his regular guiding business in 1914, 
but he may have been mistaken in his 
date. He even discussed at length his 
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UILT especially for deep-sea fishing, this The crow's nest is a help to any angler. 
new cruiser carries many conveniences The cruiser is 38 feet long and carries a 
for the big game angler. The pulpit, small boat that is launched by means 
while intended for swordfishing, can be of rollers and a light guiding frame. 
easily removed for other types of angling. This cruiser will carry six or more men, 
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sailfish he had mounted that year, but 
that a year later he had mounted three, 
two for Hobart Park, of New York, and 
one for another angler. Old Solomon 
could not be located, having returned to 
Jamaica.” 

Fletcher’s belief that his story of the 
Hall sailfish establishes the date of the 
first rod-and-reel sailfish on record is 
shared by Benjamin E. Farrier, former 
president of both the Miami Beach Rod 
and Reel Club and the Belmar Fishing 
Club. The dispute arises mainly from the 
fact that Hunt, in recording the Hatch 
catches, specifies that they were not 
chance hookings of sailfish, but were the 
result of a practical and worked-out an- 
gling method. The cut strip of fresh bait, 
used by Hatch, is still the only sure-fire 
lure in hooking sailfish. 

I have had a dozen or more sailfish 
taps in one day and, after doing every- 
thing according to all the best rules and 
theories, have returned to Pier 5 in Mi- 
ami without a single sailfish. I recall a 
day when I had eight taps, and brought 
that number of sailfish to “gaff,” re- 
leasing all but two of them, unharmed 
and probably to be more cautious fish 
in the future. Sailfish are not really 
gaffed, as the guide, using a pair of cot- 
ton gloves, merely grasps the bill. 


HE practice of releasing sailfish is be- 

ing encouraged by all the Florida East 
Coast clubs, and deserves the support 
and cooperation of all anglers. It is a 
very easy matter to unhook a tired sail- 
fish, if he has not swallowed the hook, 
or has not had his gills ripped or torn, 
either of which mishaps means a seri- 
ously injured fish. In such cases, to re- 
lease the fish is useless, as it would only 
make a meal for a shark. Most Florida 
sharks are already well fattened, and 
are both a menace and a nuisance. 

For the fullest enjoyment of the sport, 
you should secure a good, serviceable 
boat, and a guide who has a reputation 
for being able to cut good bait. It is up 
to the guide to take care of the bait and 
leader end of your fishing. The tackle 
should be light in weight, if the utmost 
in sport is desired. The use of a 9-thread 
line is now almost universal, and this re- 
quires a rod with a 6-oz. tip, and a 14- 
to 18-in. butt. With this outfit, a 4/0 star 
drag reel is the most serviceable size, as 
it will hold sufficient line to check the 
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Equipment for Tuna 


Question: We have a lot of tuna off our 
coast every summer. I have always wanted to 
try my luck. I wish you would tell me what I 
need for line, rod, and reel for tuna, also bait. I 
have a 35-ft. launch which I believe would take 
care of the boat part of it. I would appreciate 
any information.—R. N., Maine. 


Answer: Your 35-footer should be entirely 
satisfactory. It will, however, be necessary firm- 
ly to secure a swivel chair in the stern, as big 
tuna cannot be successfully played from a mov- 
able seat. You also need a socket on the chair 

If you are going after the real big tuna, my 
suggestion is a 36-thread, Cuttyhunk linen line 
and not less than a 9/0 reel. A 12/0 would be 
better, as it will hold more line. The rod should 
be one-piece tip, heavy-duty, bamboo, or pref- 
rably hickory. It has been found the most suc- 
essful method with big tuna is chumming. If 
you can locate your fish, a barrel or two of her- 
ring is necessary. 

There is a lot to be learned about this type 
f fishing and, if you have the tackle, you can 
lo your own experimenting. Most of my expe- 


rience has been with the 25 to 100-pounders off 
Block Island where I use a 24-thread line, 16-o0z. 
tip and 9/0 reel, occasionally switching to light 
tackle, which is a 9-thread line, 6-oz. tip and 4/0 
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longest kind of run. An excellent reel 
was recently put upon the market, with- 
out the conventional method of indicat- 
ing the size. It has a 34-in. pillar, and 
4%4-in. plate, and is described simply as 
having a “500-yd. capacity.” 

Sailfish guides and good charter boats 
are available, in ever increasing num- 
bers, from some distance north of Palm 
Beach to Miami and south to Key West. 
The severe storm of last September has 
caused some change in the list of active 
angling camps on several of the Keys 
south of Miami. Long Key will not op- 
erate this winter, and the temporary 
lapse in the activities of this historic 
spot is to be regretted. For many years 
the Long Key Camp and the Long Key 
Fishing Club have stood for everything 
that was progressive in sportsmanship. 
Key West will be open for anglers, and 
many other Key camps will operate as 
usual, although the railroad cannot be 
operated south of Key Largo until re- 
pairs are completed. Key Largo has an 
excellent new Club, and a fleet of new 
38-ft. cruisers, operated by most capable 
guides. 

The occasional Caribbean hurricane, 
hitting the Florida Keys or coast, need 
not deter the winter angler from visiting 
the many enchanting fishing spots, as 
the season for destructive high winds is 
usually over by November, and has never 
been known to start before July. 

Florida and its sailfish make a most 
alluring appeal. The placid waters of 
the Gulf Stream’s edge on a bright, 
warm day are an effective cure for 
frayed nerves and worry. The sailfish 
is the most popular of all the warm-wa- 
ter species for those who can take a 
Southern vacation. It is a tricky, yet 
thrilling kind of big game fishing, which 
has plenty of kick, yet lacks the exces- 
sively hard work so inevitable in fight- 
ing some of the larger species of game 
fishes. Florida sailfish rarely exceed 70 
Ib. in weight during the winter season, 
and most of them can usually be boated 
on light tackle in from 10 minutes to an 
hour. 

After all, it doesn’t matter who was 
the first successful angler or guide, so 
long as the sport itself continues to hold 
its glamour and thrill. Trolling the edge 
of the Gulf Stream for sailfish is also a 
quick way to get a healthy-looking sun- 
burn. Try it some time.—Thomas Aitken. 
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reel. Most of the fish over 50 Ibs.; I lost, how- 
ever, because the strike of these smaller tuna is 
terrific for fish of their size.—T. A. 


Detachable Gaff Handles 


Question: In the current catalogues of sev- 
eral large sporting-goods dealers are shown 
large gaffs for use on swordfish and tuna. The 
description reads: “Gaff detaches from handle 
when driven into fish. A rope previously secured 
to wire cable permits handling large fish in high 
seas.” Is the use of such a gaff permitted by 
the Atlantic Tuna Club, Catalina Club, and 
others? I can find nothing in any of the club 
rules which would seem to prohibit it.—P. C. N., 
Rhode Island. 


Answer: A detachable-handle gaff is legal 
with most clubs, but for use only on the 
very big fish. It is, obviously, of no use on the 
smaller fish, such as the average run-of-school 
tuna off Block Island. The handle or staff of 
the gaff must not be over 8 ft. long. Legally 
caught fish must be brought to the guide so that 
he can grasp the leader before using the gaff. A 
detachable handle permits him to hold the fish 
more securely in case of a sudden lurch that 
might otherwise wrench the staff from his grasp. 
Yes, it is ethical, and I have used it for years 
on large fish.—T. A. 
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IZAAK WALTON was born at Staf- 
ford, England, in August, 1593, and his 


“Compleat Angler’ was published in 
1653, after Walton had spent years 
gathering his material. The fact that 


this volume is still one of the most en- 
tertaining and best selling books on an- 
gling indicates that careful preparation 
and painstaking investigation of theo- 
ries is a human trait seldom witnessed 
in most modern sporting literature. Big 
game fishing needs a Walton. 

NEW SOUTH WALES and New Zea- 
land broadbill, marlin and mako fishing 
during January, February, and March 
will have the biggest season yet. Many 
well-known American anglers are going 
there for the sport. 

CAY SAL on the southeastern edge of 
the Salt Cay Bank in the next few years 
may become the world’s most famous 
big-fish spot. It is almost equidistant 
from the north coast of Cuba, the Flori- 
da Keys, and the Bahama Island group. 
Deep water surrounds it, with the Flori- 
da Straits (the Gulf Stream), Santaren 
Channel, and Nicholas Channel forming 
the boundaries. Lack of a suitable har- 
bor is its chief handicap. 

CALIFORNIA ANGLERS must pay 
a salt-water-angling license fee, in ac- 
cordance with a law that has been on 
the books for many years, but has never 
before been enforced. The fee is $2 and 
the squawk is long and loud. 

MIAMI BEACH has “discovered” surf 
angling, a great sport, almost entirely 
neglected in past years due to the glam- 
our of marlin, sailfish, and tarpon. The 
best beach sport is with bluefish, and 
the cost isn’t noticeable, providing you 
have the tackle and can get to Miami 
Beach. 

THE COAST LINE of the United 
States, including islands, is exactly 12,- 
877 miles in length, half the distance 
around the world at the equator. If 25 
ft. be allowed for each surf angler, 2,- 
720,000 persons can try their luck all at 
the same time. 
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THE BEACH HAVEN Tuna Club an- 
nual dinner saw the noisiest and largest 
gathering of big names in the big-fish 
sport ever assembled at one bread- 
breaking contest. In many cases ham- 
mers were substituted for bouquet toss- 
ing, but the affair was a brilliant climax 
to the best season, on the whole, that 
Atlantic big game fishermen have had. 


KEEP THE BILGE CLEAN and in- 








crease your factor of safety. Keep the 
hull free of barnacles and lose fewer fish 
from cut lines.—T.A. | 
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OME years ago I called the Gordon 
setter the Uncle Tom of gun dog 
The moniker still fits. Like the piou 


old darky who made the cabin famous, 
he is faithful, honest, obedient, a willing 
worker in the fields, likable, loyal, and 
all the rest of it. Yet the best he ever 
gets is the worst of it. No matter what 
he does or how well he*does it, some 
mean, old Simon Legree gives him a 
kick and a dirty look, and ships him 
down the river. 

As for the Little Evas, who have been 
fond of him and have tried to give him 
a break, they’re just like Little Eva in 
the book. Many of them have already 
gone to heaven and the rest certainly 
should reach there some day as a re- 
ward for their hard work and enthusi- 
asm. Up till now they just haven't been 
able to put the black-and-tan Scotchman 
in the running. It’s a sad story, and an 
amazing one, when you consider that, 
with his other sterling qualities, the 
Gordon also has good looks and a fine 
physique to recommend him. 

Here are my notions about the bar- 
riers that have held back the breed in 
the race for fame. 

First of all, the Gordon has had stiff 
competition, and while competition may 
be the life of trade, it’s the winner who's 
the life of the party. Back in the early 
‘70's of the last century, Gladstone, 
Count Noble, and the other so-called 
Llewellins, came over, and with them 
came the biggest kind of organized prop- 
aganda. For years the name Llewellin 
was touted as the hall mark of bird-dog 
greatness in America. And it wasn't all 
ballyhoo by a long shot. The strain made 


good from the start and deserved its place 
in the sun. Then, just when the Llewel- 
linites figured they were sitting pretty 
on the front seat of the bird-dog band 
wagon, along came Mr. Pointer. He had 
his eye on that front seat and, as it 
turned out, h 


e had the ticket that called 
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for it. What’s more, 
he had a hustling 
crowd of henchmen 
who were out to see 
that he got it. He’s 
occupying the seat 
now. 

30th the pointer 
and the Llewellin 
climbed to the top 
by the  field-trial 
route. The pointer 
is made to order for 
that brand of pub- 
lic competition, so 
he’s likely to hold 
his place for some 
time to come. 

3ut field trials 
aren't the only 
yardstick. Bench 
shows are popular, 
too. The black-and- 
tan is a handsome 
fellow, with plenty 
of personality, big, 
showy. The really 
typical specimens are bold as lions. Why 
hasn't he cut a wide swath in that flour- 
ishing field? I suspect that a “broth of 
a bhoy” from the Emerald Isle beat him 
to it. That red Irish rascal has a way 
with him, and he’s a prime favorite 
with the ladies. They like his gay coat 
and his jaunty air, and the bit of the 
divil that’s in him. Men, too, like the 
Irish setter, for he’s a man’s dog, if ever 
there was one. And in the show ring? 
You know the answer if you've seen 
him there. As a field dog, he can be un- 
believably good or extremely poor. 

As far as setters and pointers are con- 
cerned, the situation is something like 





A Gordon setter on point. For private shooting over your own dog he's hard to beat 


DOGS .2r- 


Wh yh 


answers, 






the Gorden fallen behind 
the race for fame The author 


and makes a prophecy) 


He is a beauty even though the camera cannot catch his color 


this: The pointer has the field-trial game 
neatly tied up. The Irishman right now 


has a toe hold on the bench-show prizej 


The English setter is still making good 
as a high-class performer in field trials, 
and, in the opinion of some, is the su- 
perior of the pointer as an all-around 
bird dog on a variety of game. He has 
the added glamour of a glorious back- 
ground and has lost little of his popular- 
ity among practical gunners. 

That leaves the Gordon on the out- 
side, looking in. Of course, the natural 
answer is that the black-and-tan’s un- 
fortunate position is nobody’s fault but 
his own. The pace was just too fast for 
him and he couldn’t keep up. Undoubted- 
ly there’s something in the argument, but 
it isn’t as foolproof as it sounds. Unless 
I'm mistaken, the fastest time in prac- 
tically all types of speed tests has been 
made with the assistance of a pacemak- 
er to break the wind and spur the con- 
testants to greater efforts. The pointer, 
English setter and Irish setter have had 
pacemakers—the efficiency experts who 
have handled their campaigns for public 
favor. In all three cases these industri- 
ous and intelligent ladies and gentlemen 
have done a bang-up job, and many of 
them are still doing it. Individually, the 
Gordon partisans are just as enthusias- 
tic, intelligent, and sincere, but they are 
few in number and can’t seem to get to- 
gether for the concerted action neces- 
sary for a really effective drive. Many 
years ago the Scotchman was right up 
front. Smart breeding and clever pro- 
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motion might put him there again—and 
it might not. 

Whatever happens, the Gordon is fun- 
damentally a darned good setter, and, 
trange as it sounds, some of his out- 
standing virtues have worked against 
him in the race for popularity. For in- 
tance, he’s a one-man dog. That’s not a 
ice, but it’s a distinct disadvantage in 
the eyes of the field-trial man. The Gor- 
don is unhappy in a big kennel of dogs 
ind is utterly out of his element as just 
inother member of a handler’s string. 
On the other hand, for private shooting, 
over one’s own dog, he’s hard to beat, 
especially on grouse and woodcock in 
heavy cover. 

Justly or otherwise, there is a decided 
prejudice against his color. I believe 
this prejudice is strengthened by the 
fact that, in photographs, his rich tan 
markings fail to register, and he appears 

dull, uninteresting black. This argu- 
ment may sound absurd, but I honestly 
believe it is true. After all, many peo- 
ple know high-class dogs exactly as they 
cnow celebrated humans, by their pic- 
tures in the newspapers and magazines. 
I've never yet seen a photograph of a 
Gordon setter that did him anything like 
ustice, yet dogs of this breed are beau- 
tifully marked, and their coats of pol- 
shed ebony, with contrasting mahog- 
iny tan, are their outstanding claim to 
beauty. I'll admit the Irishman, too, 
oses out in his photographs, but he is so 
universally known that this handicap is 
of slight practical consequence. Every- 
body knows he’s a red dog and is famil- 
ir with his appearance and type. Just 
it the moment there are a number of 
good black-and-tans being shown on the 
bench. If this condition continues, the 
general public will begin to become Gor- 
don-conscious and a marked upswing in 
popularity is bound to result before very 
ong 

The Gordon is no dud when he's 
brought out to do his field stuff for the 
benefit of the judges and a gallery. In 
hooting-dog events the records show he 
has more than held his own. Within a 
month last fall, two black-and-tans, the 
only representatives of their breed en- 
ered, placed first and third in such a 
take in Victoria, B. C. In a field of 14 
high-class setters and pointers at one 
if the best-known trials on Long Island, 
the lone Gordon running finished third. 
It is significant that all these dogs were 
handled by their owners, instead of by 
rofessionals, and were not in any train- 
er’s string. That news might serve as a 

p for Gordon enthusiasts who plan on 
tering their dogs in field trials. The 
cord of the breed might be even better 
in it is today if more Gordons in 
eld-dog events had been handled by 
elr owners. 

Finally, the very fact that the Gordon 

a rare bird has certain advantages. 
f you like to be a bit different from the 
ther fellow and own something that is 
ot only good, but quite out of the or- 

nary, he is your ideal dog. You can 

sure he will attract attention and in- 
rested comment wherever you take 

im, and you never need be ashamed of 

appearance, his behavior in , the 
rush, or the way he conducts himself 
hen he’s in your home. 

Gordon owners are the most enthu- 
iastic boosters I know. If they ever get 

gether for a nation-wide hook-up, 

atch the results. If you happen to want 
buy a Gordon, it will take a little 

earching. The same thing is true of a 
ne, old highboy or a rare, old Chippen- 
ale chair. But when you finally land a 

od one, you have certainly bought 
mething that is well worth having. 
William Cary Duncan. 
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Cocker Spaniels 


Question: Can you give me any information 
on cocker spaniels, their habits, how they work 
when hunting, etc?—S. J. H., Mo. 


Answer: Cocker spaniels, like all bird dogs, 
locate their game by scent, but, like most 
spaniels, cockers are often used on furred as 
well as feathered game. In general, they hunt 
much as do setters and pointers, but they mus* 
work much closer to the gun than the pointing 
breeds, as they do not stand their birds, but go 
in and flush, usually barking joyously as they 
do so. 

When nearing game they give the same warn 
ing signs as the larger bird dogs—a more vig 
orous tail action and general evidences of 
pleasure and excitement, the excitement in 
creasing the closer they approach the game 
These warning signs vary in character and in 
tensity in different cockers, just as they d« 
in setters and pointers, so that an observing 
handler will soon come to recognize the dis- 
tinctive actions of his own dog or dogs. Fre- 
quently the handler can determine by the action 
of his dog, not only the presence of game, but 
its kind. 

Cockers are exceedingly merry workers, pen- 
etrate heavy cover courageously, and are won- 
derful little dogs around the house, as they 
have splendid dispositions as a rule. They usu- 
ally retrieve naturally from land or water 

Incidentally, if you intend trying cockers for 
your gunning, be sure to select a puppy or 
dog from a proven hunting strain.—W. C. D. 


Won't Come At Call 


Question: I have an English setter a year 
and a half old that is stanch on point and a 
wonderful retriever. He is a fast dog and a wide 
ranger, but will not come in no matter how 
much I call. Is there any way I can get him to 
come in at whistle or command?—H. M., Mo 


Answer: Apparently you have an excellent 
bird dog that needs only yard breaking to bring 
the control you’re after. If he were younger 
there would be a number of methods of training 
him to come in to whistle or command, but, at 
a year and a half, I believe you will find that 
roping him (using 25 or 30 ft. of rope) and 
forcing him to come in when you call or whistle 
will do the trick. It may be necessary to throw 
him over once or twice before he realizes you 
mean business. You will find detailed direc- 
tions for yard breaking in almost any book on 
training bird dogs.—W. C. D. 


Deficient Nose? 


Question: I have a 10-month-old pointer, 


She covers ground very nicely for her age, but 


does not smell while working. She pants while 
hunting, and, if a dog pants, it cannot smell 
enough to catch the scent. 

Recently she landed among a flock of about 
20 pheasants and never pointed one. I doubt if 
she smelled even one that didn’t fly up. She 





actually stumbled over one and didn’t know it. | 


After she had passed the bird, it lifted and she 
heard it and chased it. 


What would you suggest to get her to find the | 


birds that she does not see? If she sees a bird 
she will point and hold the point until it moves 
or until I flush it. I want her to find birds with 
her nose and not with her eyes.—P. C., Wash 


Answer: It is nothing unusual for a young 
dog that has had practically no birds shot over 
him to bump into birds, flush them and either 


chase or ignore them entirely, as you say your | 


puppy does. 

Of course it’s possible your bitch is deficient 
in nose, but I doubt it. If her nose is O. K., I 
believe that if you shoot a few birds over her, 
get her in and induce her to locate the game 
and praise her when she finds it, it will have a 
tendency to do two things: first, make her rec- 


ognize bird scent readily and slow her up when | 
she does so; and, second, make her work more | 


slowly in likely cover even when she gets no 
scent of birds. 

You are quite right in your conclusion that a 
young dog, racing madly through the fields, is 
badly handicapped. Perhaps if your bitch were 
thoroughly yard broken, the tendency to race 
would be more easily curbed.—W. C. D. 


| 





GLOVER’S 


‘WORM 
‘MEDICINES 





Remove ROUND WORMS (Ascarids) 
TAPEWORMS and HOOKWORMS 
Insist on GLOVER’S-—standard for 60 years! 


GLOVER’S PUPPY CAPSULES 
i (Liquid) VERMIFUGE 
ROUND WORM 


For Round Worms 
in the smaller 
breeds, Puppies a 
and Kittens 


CAPSULES 
For Round Worms GLOVER'S ROUND WORM 
in large breeds, CAPSULES 
Puppies and Cats ‘* TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
CAPSULES 


GLOVER’S FEVER REDUCER and STIMULANT 
MEDIC:NE. Should be administered in the early 
stages of Colds, Bronchitis, Pneumonia or other dis- 
eases accompanied by high fevers. Lowers the high 
fever in distemper. 


Giza GLOVER’S BOOK—tells you about 
feeding, training; when to worm 


your pet; facts about Distemper, etc. Write 


GLOVERS 


462 Fourth Ave., 





Dept. 3, New York City 


















@ Revised edition. 
Diagnoses dog ailments. 
Tells treatments. Advice 
on feeding, breeding, train- 
ing. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
If you love your dog, 


9 

write for your free copy today. Sergea + 

POLK MILLER \\) Ss 
PRODUCTS CORP. DOG 


2050 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia. MEDICINES 


“STANDARD SINCE 1879" 










, Doberman Pinschers 


The dog with the human brain. 
German Shorthaired 


Pointers 


the ideal hunting dog, companion 
and guardian. Eligible uppies in 





both breeds sensenabler priced. 
LAKESIDE KENNELS 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 





White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog, Keep him 
healthy and cure dog. diseases. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Describing 25 Fa- 
mous Q-W Dog Remedies and pictur- 

ing dog leads, collars, harness, brushes, etc. 
Mailed free. 


Dept. 8 








Q-W LABORATORIES, inc. 
Bound Brook, i New Jersey 




















































“checket 
yererinar an. 



















FOOD FOR DOGS 


A Product of Swift & pany 


FREE ware ror 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 

FOR DOGS 










HYLENE C. T.) 


WORM CAPSULES 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your dog thrifty! 
For F we, amos y t write to Bost N-55-A 
mal Industry Dep 
PARKE, DAVIS & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Bras Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS 440 


“Stripstik’’ $150 
oe 3 














paid 
Does not cut the dead hair ving o ote bble coat. but removes it entirely 
Ma 






eel stro ng; rigid; guaranteed 
One side coaree for atr ome: prod Yroer day Lengel iy wo 
Adjustable tor thick or thi t i cate; aleo good fur 
comb. FRE. extra 3%" razor-edge trimming blade, with each order 

$1 ppd. 
Norwich, Conn, 


Comb-Brush Outfit $1 value 


» stops wanton barking 


Dept. t, 


boG 
Anti-Bark Bridie 
WARNER'S DOG SUPPLIES, 





Bait Casting 


Frank discussion of the merits and faults of 
different types of tackle—rods, reels, lines and 
lures. Covers thoroughly the “Art of Bait 
Casting’ —rigging the rod, thumbing the reel, 
making the cast, retrieving the lure, striking, 
playing and netting, the handling of leaping 
fish, casting at night and “beating a back- 
lash.” Different and new systems are recom- 
mended for handling plugs, pork, spoons, and 
live bait. The most likely angling strategies 
are outlined for shallows, weed beds, and 
deep water, for rapid and for sluggish streams. 
86 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25ce. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















skinned the 
the best trappers will 
more trouble. 

My first wildcat presented a serious 
problem. I took a picture of the animal, 
then turned to get the long rope from 
my saddle horn. The rope was gone. 
Grabbing my revolver, I put nine shots 
into that cat but it simply refused to 
die. As my ammunition was getting 
low, and I still had a number of traps 
to visit, I was becoming desperate. I 
remembered the hobble I used in the 
skinning process. Only about three feet 
long, it was hardly the thing with which 
to lasso a spitting wildcat but I took 
the chance. I don’t know yet just how I 
managed to get the loop over the cat’s 
head but I did. After a while I rode off 
with its hide. 

Each evening, on returning to the 
ranch, I unsaddled Shadow, fed him 
grain and hay, put my furs on stretchers, 
and hung them in the fur house. Then 
I took a hot bath, put on clean clothes, 
and raided the pantry. I was fast begin- 
ning to feel like an old timer. 

One day Bud, a friend, came out to 
visit us, bringing mail, provisions, and 
a dozen new traps for me. He helped 
me set them out, using a new kind of 
scent, which he made himself. It proved 
to be a regular coyote getter. Most of 
the sets we made that day were in the 
open, so we used iron stakes to hold 
our traps. 


same way. Badgers, even 
admit, are a lot 


CCASIONALLY we made a trip to 
Deming with our furs, but usually 

we stuck to our lines, riding every day. 
Gradually the hard work began to show 
on Shadow, so every two weeks I turned 
him into the big pasture for a few days’ 
rest and rode Gray, a swift, well-trained 
horse, accustomed to the rocky country. 
Early in February, I decided furs 
were getting scarce along one part of 
my line. Feeling like a seasoned trapper, 
I decided to hunt new ground. It was 
thrilling to look for signs and use my 
own judgment about setting traps. 
Knowing the different tracks and animal 


signs, I made some rather good sets. 
One of my best was placed near a 
dead cow. I caught several coyotes 


there, one of which was a three-footer 
I was proud of that one. Every trapper 
likes to tell how many three-footers he 


has caught. They are termed “wise 
ones” because each has previously left 
the fourth foot in another trap. The 


experience has taught them caution. 

Each day seemed to be filled with 
new, exciting experiences. One day I 
would shoot jack rabbits with Bud, an- 
other I'd ride out to discover some new 
scenic beauty. I genuinely regretted the 
day Slim announced that the season 
was about over. 

Of course, the game hadn’t been a 
picnic. There had been times when I felt 
very discouraged, especially one cold 
morning when I caught my hand in a 
trap. Once I had slashed three fingers 
quite seriously, and another time I lost 
my knife and wasted hours back track- 
ing to find it. 

One day I had returned in a twitter 
of excitement over seeing five deer in a 
group—only to be told by my casual 
brother-in-law, “That’s nothing. I counted 
fifteen in a bunch yesterday.” 

I started out early on the last day, 
planning to take up my traps, and meet 
Slim, Sis and Bud by 10 o'clock. A rare 


Typist Turned Trapper 


(Continued from page 





17) 


desert fog, thick and surprisingly chilly, 
obscured the trail. I could scarcely see 
as far as my horse’s ears. Before long I 
had to admit that I was lost and prob- 


) 
ably riding in circles. I felt humiliated 
and not a little fearful 


Cowboys say that when you are lost 
the best thing to do is to dismount, lie 
down on the ground, completely relax, 
and forget everything for a while. Then, 
when your mind clears, you'll be able to 
get your bearings. Somewhere I've read 
the philosophers of the Far East advo- 
cate the same procedure for mental 
stimulus. I disliked the idea of relaxing 
on that cold, wet ground, but figured it 
was necessary. Dismounting, I flung 
myself down. I probably didn’t give all 
the old impressions time to leave my 
consciousness, for, on starting out again, 


I was still confused. I finally decided to 
let Shadow determine our fate. With 
unerring instinct, he carried me home 

The not-too-musical notes of a song 
came floating out from the ranch house 


to greet me: 


“Oh, give me a home where the 
buffalo roam, 
Where the deer and the antelope 
play, 
Where seldom is heard a discourag- 
ing word, 


skies are not cloudy all 


And the 
day.” 
I had, of course, heard the 
quently—too frequently I 
thought. I'd heard it sung by radio 
crooners and operatic baritones, but 
never had it held the poignant appeal 
that it did just then in Slim’s drawling 


song fre- 
sometimes 


tenor. I knew then that the desert had 
won. My typewriter was definitely a 
thing of the past. The future held 
things brighter and more significant—a 


saddle horse and desert trapline. 


Chihuahua Game Trails 


(Continued from page 44 


we galloped in that direction. We made 
a half-mile circle through and around 
the ledges before we located the dog. 

As we rode near, we could see that 
Ganti had six javelina backed up against 
a ledge. They were all facing him and 
snarling. We thought the dog would 
hold them but, when they saw us, they 
stampeded in all directions. Four of 
them went uphill through the brush. 
Lee’s first shot hit a small as it ran 
downhill. I then saw a large one darting 
through an opening about a hundred 
yards away and my second shot luckily 
hit it in the head. This was more like it 


one 


Who could say this wasn’t sport? We 
hit out for the ranch just before sun- 
down with three javelina tied to our 
saddles. 

Cliff had promised to give me shots 
at deer, turkey and javelina. We had 
got those, and more too. The hunt was 


over. 

I hated to say good-by to Lee, a good 
horseman, a splendid shot and a regular 
fellow, who had done everything within 


his power to make the hunt enjoyable 
and successful. I would liked to have 
been able to accept his invitation to 
stay on another week at Rancho Lobos 
as his guest in that little paradise all 
his own. Now, just ask me if I'd like to 
go back some day for antelope and 


mountain lion! 
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The Health. of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 





sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
| erinarian should be consulted immediately. 


| Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per- 
] 
| 
| 








Lacks Appetite 


Question: My wire-haired terrier, 17 months 
i, has never had much appetite, relishing only 
neat and sweet milk. A full feed of even these 
nakes him sick. The milk upsets his stomach 
nd the meat kills his appetite for a day or so. 

few days ago, after starting a rabbit and 
asing it about 50 yd., he came yelping back 

me and whined for several minutes. I think 
was a light fit. He has always been thin of 
esh but full of vigor—J. L. F., Miss. 


Answer: If you substitute buttermilk or sour 

ilk for the fresh product your terrier will not 

Ich it up. A full feed of raw meat will be re- 

ned in perfect condition in the stomach and 

ns will be digested as required by his sys- 
Carnivorous animals, when feeding upon a 
ass, gorge themselves and then do not re- 
ire additional food for a number of days. 
ree meals daily is contrary to dog nature and 

; usually harmful. 

While hunting rabbits, the dog evidently had 
nning fit or fright disease. Cooked unnatural 
is usually cause such fits. Put 10 grains of 

ple bromides in each pint of his drinking 
ter, and if the fits reappear give him a %- 

tablet of luminal each time you start to 

nt with him.—A. A. H 





Dropped Ear 


Question: I own a fine 3-month-old German 
ice dog. One ear, however, has a tendency to 
p, while the other stands perfectly erect. 
his sounds ridiculous, but not as ridiculous as 
looks. What can I do to make this dropped 
ir stand up?—W. E. M., Neb. 


Lack of bone phosphate is causing 
e sloppy ear. Half your dog’s food should be 
nposed of proteins, such as beef liver, beef, 
tton, eggs, milk, and buttermilk. One quar- 
should be raisins, dates, apples, carrots, to- 
toes, spinach, lettuce, etc., and one quarter 
w, rolled oats, wheat germ, and middlings. 
en the dog is properly fed the ear will im- 
ve steadily. —A. A. H 


How Much Food? 


Question: I have a springer pup, and would 

ke to know how much I should feed. Should I 
er give all he will eat? 

Is sodium fluoride good for getting rid of fleas 
dogs?—A. E. H., Mich. 


Answer: 


Answer: Dogs may be fed all they will eat 
hey are allowed to chew on a raw beef or 
tton neck-bone a couple of hours before each 
al. The dog should consume entirely all that 
given him at feeding time, and food should 

be left standing around between meals. 
Sodium fluoride is effective on dogs but must 
applied sparingly and cautiously, as it is 
sonous.—A. A. H 


Beagle Won't Bark 


Question: Recently I acquired a purebred 
le beagle. He is about 2% years old, very in- 
ligent, clean about the house, and minds very 
, but he doesn’t bark. The man from whom 
ot the dog claims he is a good rabbit dog, 
i trailer and brush hunter, but he hasn’t 
known to bark on the trail. We tried to 
him to speak for his food but he will only 
into the air. We tried tying him out in the 
and then calling him from the house. In 
way we got him to bark the excited, frus- 
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trated cry that a hound will give when he loses 
a trail. After he eats he sometimes emits a 
noise that’s best described as a snore. He does 
this only when he is wide-awake and is not 
lying down. 

I have examined his throat externally for any- 
thing that is unnatural, but cannot feel any- 
thing. He doesn’t have any goiter growth.— 
R. F. S., New York. 


Answer: Sore and inflamed tonsils sometimes 
make barking painful and discourage the dog. 
If this is not the case with your dog, you might 
get results if you ran him on trail a few times 
with a pack of trail hounds or other beagles. 
Sometimes playing a bit rough with dogs makes 
them bark.—A. A. H. 


Removing Ear Wax 


Question: My dog has wax in his ears. It 
makes him restless and causes him to shake his 
head continually.—W. F., Mass. 


Answer: Wipe the ears with bits of soft cot- 
ton, rolled on toothpicks, till all the muck is 
cleaned out. Then keep the ears dry and do not 
let water get in them. Swab them three times 
daily with D.D.D. extra strong, or fill them 
twice daily with Mulford’s B.F.I. powder.— 
A. &. Hi. 


Warts on Tongue and Nose 


Question: Four months ago my cocker span- 
iel developed on her nose a wartlike growth 
This growth has been cut off twice by a local 
doctor, but each time it has returned within a 
few weeks. Recently two similar growths have 
appeared on her tongue. Will you please ad 
vise me what treatment should be followed and 
whether I should continue to have the growth 


cut off?—/J. S. L., Tex. 


Answer: Warts on the tongue and lips of 
young dogs are very common and are readily 
transmitted from one dog to another If so 
many appear that they are unsightly, or inter- 
fere with the assimilation of food, they may be 
snipped off with sharp surgical shears and the 
stump touched for a moment with a silver 
trate pencil or with the concentrated liquid on a 
swab. After about six months they generally 
disappear as quickly as they appeared, and 
thereafter the dog is usually immune to them.— 


A. A. H. 


Setter Has Mange 


Question: My 9-month-old setter has a skin 
disease. His legs and abdomen are completely 
nude of hair. The skin is pink. Physical exer- 
cise induces pruritus and he scratches incessant- 
ly. Please advise some treatment.—W. H. G., 
Me. 


Answer: Mange parasites invade the hair fol- 
licles and fat glands and cause the hair to fall 
out. The most effective remedy is a hypodermic 
injection of 5 mils. of extract of foetal organs 
called ‘“‘jen-sal forgan’’ which your veterinarian 
can inject at 5-day intervals for a course of six 
injections. Mix 3 oz. of castor oil in 4 oz. of 
chloroform. Then separately mix 3 oz. of chaul- 
moogra oil in 4 oz. of ether. Combine these two 
mixtures and shake thoroughly to mix com- 
pletely. Apply sparingly with gentle rubbing to 
the skin once daily. The premises should be dis- 
infected once a week to prevent reinfestation.— 
A. A. H. 


Effect of Mongrel Mating 


Question: Will a female bred to a mongrel 
throw back in her following litters if bred to a 
purebred of the same breed as herself? —C. D. E 
New York. 


Answer: When the pups sired by the mon- 
grel are born, the womb completely empties it- 
self of its contents and no taint of these matings 
can possibly influence succeeding litters. Pure- 
bred litters, if pedigreed, are entitled to regis- 
tration regardless of previous litters of mismat 
ings. A scrub pup may so closely resemble its 
purebred ancestor it can be palmed off d 
estly as a purebred dog. An unscrupulous brood 
er might even fake a pedigree and have such a 
dog registered illegally. Puppies from such a 
scrub would vary greatly in appearance and 
would not be purebred no matter how often the 
scrub were to be mated to purebred sires only.— 


A. &. Hi. 


ish 
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WORM 
YOUR DOG 


It is safe to say practically all pup- 
pies have Round Worms. Tape Worms 
often infect puppies, but more commonly occur 
in older dogs. For Round and Hook Worms use 


Dr. LeGear’s 
ROUND AND HOOK WORM CAPSULES 


For Tape Worms use— 


Dr. LeGear’s TAPE WORM TABLETS 


Both preparations are easy to give and effece 
tive. Buy from your druggist or dealer. Ask 
for free sample of Dr. my ty Flea and 
Shampoo qe and Dog Book, or write 
o D. F tao MEDICINE co. 
ST. LOU mo. 


DR. LEG EAR’S 
DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


N MOST EFFECTIVE 
REDIENTS KNOWN TO 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 

















FURGERSON’S 


Dog and Puppy Tonic 


Blood Pills—Antiseptic Tablets 


Manufactured and prepared only by 
FURGERSON MEDICINE CO., HALIFAX, N. C. 
Price of Tonic 


TRADE 


Pt 
$2.00 











at 
$3.00 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 176052 
B } Pills in box of 200—$1.00; Antiseptic Tablets in 
( $1.0 500-—-$2.00 A tonic for old dogs 
( an appetizer; invigorator; blood puri- 
nd bone b worm destroyer Gives 
hair " kin diseases and dis- 
' Ask your druggist or order direct Booklet 
Hi © Raise Puppie ent on request. 











HERMOSA KENNELS 
JANUARY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Wire Haired Foxterriers, Miniature Foxter- 


riers, Boston Terriers, Scottish Terriers, 
Orange Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 











|PEN MATERIALS 


ov Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
rinching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 








values since 1878. Write for 
complete catalog FREE. 
> CROWN —_ WORKS COMPANY 
ie 1379TylerSt.N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


1 YOUR TERRITORY 


n hour a day you can earn extra dol- 

of. ‘Out door Life new and renewal subscrip- 

i ocality Complete instructions and supplies 
Send your name an address to 


EUGENE ‘WATSON, Outdoor Life 
! _New York, N. N.Y. 


353 Fourth Ave. 









We y up to $5.00 per dozen for Nu 
1 « t Breeder lays 

7. 2 ern! ethods hatch 90°. Back 

yard ponds start you, Any climate suitable 


Write r FREE FROG BOOK twa 


American Frog Canning Co. 
(World’s Largest Frog Market) 
Dept. 180-A. New Orleans, La. 


0,000 eggs 
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Advertisements in this department ore inserted at the rate of 
15e¢ A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 











Peake m SPANIELS 


! ers, tr ers. ‘ Sea an, P lle llin 
| CREAT DANES ‘oe 


t RABESS HOU NDS. ! 

















COON & OPOSSUM DOGS—AII dogs hunted and trie 1 out 
by our Kennel before shipping them. When your 
—~ n't prove absolutely satisfactory in every way, return it 


ud your money will be refunded back to you at once. 
Write for our low price 0. K. Kennels, Mu 


FINE PACK REGISTERED longear 





List, photos, 10e. Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock 








BIG GAME HOUNDS. A few well-traine 1, de 
cat and bear hounds. Some par i 
for big game puueene. Shipped on t ‘al “ 
Lee Brothers, Paradise, Arizona 
COON HUNTERS HAVE 3 years old hound bit 
voice i true trailer ! 
¢10 00, Pn rial Le n Wilkerson. M iy, Ky 


$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD coon and opossum 
hunted last season, treeing good; shipped C.O.D. 

hound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 

COON HUNTERS KENTUCKY Se 





January first Have male hound, three ears old, large 
“uw fast, sete. true, soli barker, $15.00 t i 
+ oe Mur ray, Ks 


FOR SALE SILENT ‘fur Getter t of se n price 
t 


ial written purchase money back guarantee, 

Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky 

FOR SALE: AT Reduced P1 
trained coonhound, on 


back guarantee. C. Lewis, Hazel Kentucky. 





COONHOUND "$18, FOX “HOUND $20. TRAINED 


Hershey's, Tt 1, Orrville, O} 


COONHUNTERS: $15.00 WILL BUY 7 r 
bred hound. 15 day trial writte mone t k 

tee. Tony Dalt n, Hazel, Kentu 

OZARK MOUNTAIN TRAINED 


$1 tarters $8 pups 1, Dir 


our rial. Elmer Bath. 9168 ewton, Springfie 

FOR SALI HIGH cla huntir hounds. Gordon 
Morrill, Ky 

TRAINED | COON, | SKUNK, _ op ssum hounds 
reasonable Arthur Sampey. Springfield. Mo 

Ish AG ~~ RABBIT HOUNDS and pu Ed Le 
‘ Spring Ky 





October 28, 1935 
Mr. B. E. Corvell 
Classified Advertising Department 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
New York, N. Y. 


“I have just received your letter and am 
glad to be able to say I received my photo- 
graphs from Ray’s Photo Service a few days 
ago. I am very well pleased with the results 
too, and will continue to send films to them 
as they are worth waiting for. I have re- 
commended the concern to a number of 
my friends, 


Frank Stanton 
South Hall, State University 
Missoula, Montana 





ma CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 
GO 


ILDEN LABRADOR PUPS: Whelped November First. 
: 


Imported breeding mnglish eld Trial championship 
blood line Males $35.00, females $20.00. Clark Ken- 
ne Wilcox, Nebraska 
LABRADOR RETRIEVER FOR sa Female 

John yw mer, Seventh Street Broadmoor, Col 






LABRADORS. STURDY YOUNGSTERS. Be 
lines L. BR. Brigg tournedale, Ma 


LABRADOR 





puppie a Glasgow, Montana ] ; 
SELLING REGISTERED L ABRADORS Puppies, trained 
do Willis, Humboldt, Sa anada 
CHESAPI \KES: HAD FOt Ri ts at Kansas City. 

Pus $10.00 up. Li rd Gaston, Madrid 


BEST SAITERED CHESAPEAKES Real worker 


Hiarry Faber, Mitchell, South Dakota 


ed bla tan, col 
nosed, bugle voiced trained foxer Young hounds, f 








a Youngster 





Wiss an® POINTERS wy, 


FOR SALE: : SIX, litters of English Setters and I 


two to six months old, beautifully marked and 
ceptional breeding, Males $15.00, Fe es $12.50 
papers for registration, satisfaction guaranteed. Spe 


attention given to orders for Christmas delivery. 
Grove Kennels, Ina Illinois 





POINTERS AND ENGI Se Setters ing 
trained, working on ga ail $3 ) I ) 
$85.00 Best bloodlines the country afford Jev 
Pigott, Tylertown Mi , 
POINTERS PUPS. THREE monti 1. Females $10.04 
males $15.00. English Setter, ma blue 


by Ch. Hallam s Sonny Boy and Gunner Bess B 
E. L. Bear, Wheeler, II! 


BROKEN POINTERS AND Seti » 9 ) to $0 
hipped on six days’ tr We guarantee our 
J iL Murr ay tright nm, Tenr 
AIR PILOT SIX month puppir Dam } Seaview x 
Other good puppies and grown dog Hlomer B,. Latham, 


Rowie, Texas 

SETTER PUPPIES: LIGHT colored beauties. Fiftec 
lars each. Guaranteed to please 

Felton, Delaware 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS: Whelped April 7th, 
Orange belton male, three blue belton female Ideal gifts 


for Christmas . A. H. Shaub New Freedom, P 


EXCELLENT ’ BRED EIGHTEEN mor th pointers 
dling quail twenty and forty dollars. LL. Maxey, 
thage, Ill. 






he = 3 = a a 





Clarence Voshell, 











ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—June_ whelped Mahawk 
Mallwyd, Paliacho, Ghost. Birds shot over them. Pape 
Guaranteed Stamme rs, Edward 











CHOICE! “LITTER I POINTER i 
Winner, whelped June lit Al t id i 
t 1 bitche All papers. Frank Cu , Rt 2 
W f Conn. 
FARM RAISED IRISH Setters Pupy I gree, t 
! l Harry Nusbaum, Ta Mad 


TILAINED POINTER an et 
Moore, Route Five, Me is, 

IR ISH SE TTER PUPPIES, pedigr und = phot 
. Crandall, Casey, Illinois. 











Ik —" TERRIERS, | SCOTTISH | ha 


ni Dale, Pedieveed sristecrs ! 
guards. Alba Elkin . Route 1, Kokomo, I 


DOC TRAINING AIL Tc 


RUNNING FITS: HAVE saved : 
relieved. One bottle of De De vill 
Gua anteed Send $1.00 now prepaid I 81 } 








s in, Phoenix, Arizona oe 
I THOROUGHLY TRAIN “POINTERS A 
game field. Make them aul ba > t 
Retrieve tenderly. Place under W f 
l information _W. C. Mason, Jr., La ( 
SOLID NI ‘KEL L SILVER na 
N ‘ ldre nped plai . 2 $ K 
fr B. 1 “O Ke May ,G 
DOG HOt SES MODERN 
r less than y , i 1 
trate 1 « ircular, Com Comrade Dog , ~~ “44 jali 
Fix) AIREDALES 
OORANG AIREDALES, THE a! all- r ound @ exce 
vers on upland ga and t nat 
p nt and grouse hunters; ift, gs trailir t 
) n raccoon and big ga At t e | 
iards and companions f ad fren. R 
1 trained dogs and ct I tr 
S n Club Service, I a 





REGISTERED AIRE DAL E, puppies for hunters, watch 

dogs and companions. $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfac- 
tion, safe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, ~ xing 
ton, Ohio Jan. °36 











ao BEACLES gap 


BEAGLE PUPS—PURE BRED REGISTERED; Bred t 
Hunt 





Hopewell Beag sles, Tiffin, Ohio 10 
ish AGLE YOUNGSTERS BRED To hunt? broke d 
price. B.S. Meckley, Glen Roch 
LI \GLE PUPS, AKC, Field breedir 6 $10.4 


Leo Hofman, Lapeer, Mict 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 








NEWFOUNDL AND PUPPIES. , WONDERFUL yn 
cl iren Siki, Was eeka’s Vi t 
[pr nod and Lady Becky blood! Hh 
Colorad 
BEAGLES, RABBITHOUNDS, _ BROK EN. Trial. Ker 
nel a near Seven-Valleys. Guy Werner Hanove 
Junction, Ps 


SEGISTERADLE PUPPIES. Brindle Fawns. Reasor 
able. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorad 









-1 
sa ge Bw nny ge COACH \ ed 7 
riers, and W Collie Puy K K » Nev 
oOo} l 
SPORTSMEN : 200 POINTERS SETTERS Straigi 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 1 Fox H ul 
cheap list free _Ramsey_ Creek_ Ker R I 
IRISH SE TTE RS, ALSO Springer P Eligible 1 
$15, $10. Harley Everett, A n, Nebr 
FOR SALI NEWFOUNDL ANDS S B » A 
__ car Bull Terrier puppi P ’ I ’ 
DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SP ANIELS Scotties, W 
Foxterriers Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lak Wi i) 
PEDIGREED ST. BERNARD _ PUPPTI nat 
s free; Royal Kennels, Napier Q 11 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BI LL pups, $10 B 
v 01 Rockwood, Dallas, Texa Oct 
I NGLISH “BULLDOG PUPPIES. Cata l ( 
Kennels, . Jackson Cente 0 l 





PEDIGREED St. | Bernar ¥ pupp es. A 
Ruby Thurston, Hartsv in liana 





SPR INGERS BEAGLES, SETTERS. “Raised 
v Hemlock Kennel, Route 3 E ie, Pa 


BIRDS AND 


A TRIAL ORDER will convince r t 
nexcelled quality Golden, Silver A rst, V 

















Whit Mut Rees e pheasants, blue Peaf 
Mareen, Oak irst rve ‘ kliff oO 
SIXTEEN MINK ¢ APTURED. thirteen r t N 
York State Show includin Cham] I l 
G 1 Champion Prices reasona P Bred M 
Fart Branchport,. N Y 
POULTRY TRIBUNE—AMERICA’s leading poult 
azine ive years $1.00; ne year tria ’c in t 
Agents wanted Poultry Tribune, Desk ¢ § M 
Morris, Illinoi I 
FOR SALI 250 _RINGNECK phe Fu 
bir range reared, g 1 flys J J Wy 
RFD 2. S ers, Conr 
EASTERN MINK, FROM yea t lir I 
tructive folder 25 cents. Davis Fur I St. J 
bu Vt 
PHE {SANTS 3: ADULT . GOLDEN ¢ t $ each, S 
vers $6 pair, also few ringnecks $2 each, hn Mowre 


Strasburg, Penna. 


TBE SE 


OUTDOOR LIF 
























COTTONTAIL RABBITS 


Guaranteed. H. C. Krele A 











S: MALES FEMALES $ pair $4.00 
k af t y larantee ] He 
s Amana, | 
N PHEASANTS vO ur it Pair $10.00, 
$7 Cocks $5.04 H $4 t 
Pheasant Farm, Wenor N. J 1-2 
S, WHITE OR brown pair $ Small English 
$2.00 pair. Drakes 7he « Herman Roesch, 
I i, Nebraska, Route 4 
G SQUIRRELS—PETS Supret Mated pair and 
Fur Far Woodville. T 
E FROGS FOR US We | ip t 00 dozen 
Nufond Giants.’’ Start Backyard FREE book 
ng Compar 136-W New Orlear Louisiana 
AND DARK gr Raccoor German Fitch 
j Seabright Bantams. W F. Rafter, Kellogg 
‘ 
DONS: IMPROVED HEAVY 0-Ibs. ma- 
bred f Mink Instructive ‘ 
t S Fur I Springfield, Mir 
] 
ALE: REAL Penr ania W tusheve. taney 
Qua ( nee Gal er, Pa 1-3 
os OONS GENUINE BLACKS b earling 
4 B Albar Ind 
IN BUTTERFLIES—insects. S$ assified ad 
Misee ne 1-8 
PAIN QUAIT AMERICA’S | 1 most beau- 
t \ ( | I a 2 t 
oO 
S—SINGLE MALE $2.00 e female $2.50, 
( Donald D New Lor oO} 
ONTALL RABBITS FOR restockir Live delive 
eed Cliff iw on, N H 
YARD PET JOURNAL, Milton, Pa. 6 months 25c, 
e dime. 





we «WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


ESOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for special 
Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken, 
ta 12-12 


scm BOATS AND CAMPING 
—— EQUIPMENT 


"ING BAGS! Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY 
PRICES. THE GREATEST SL ING BAG VALUE 
AMERICA Northern Waterfowl Eiderdown-filled, 
waterproof, wind-proof Improved Sleeping Bags 
Features, air m attres s pocket side wall wind 
flaps on shelter-t , compact, easy to handle. Made 
’ Talon Zipper can be opened for Robe. Made 
y for BIG MEN. Regular $35.00 value 
» Bag with Pure Oregon Virgin Wool 
Reg $15.00 Value, $9.95 Sleep in NA- 
Ss OWN. COVERING Write for circular. Shipped 
Alaska Sleeping Bag Co., 1410 S. W. Harrison 
tlar Oregor 

















I 






i 
CANVAS CANOE, blueprints, Weesho-Uco, 
M _ De troit _M higan 1-6 
RN BOA? 31 t E P RINTS. “Jilustrated Literature 
Blueprint e, M 
16” ROWBOAT. ae , 380c. Weesho-Uco, 


M, Detroit, M gan 1-¢ 


i2” ROWBOAT 
M , Detroit, _M 


QBs TAXIDERMY 3 


AIMED > MOUNTED DEER HEADS, 4-5-6 Ko 
Moose Horns medium $12, Deer horns $1 


blueprint ) Weesho-Uco, 
am. 1 


























I "Parteldee Squirrel $2.95 each. Rugs Wildeat, 
reer, Cub r $9.50 Eve ! hields, hea 
Deer scalps $2.95 up. Hof n, 993 Gates Ave., 
n, N. ¥ 8-6 
a ST $1.00 BUY SEVEN clear ritten, profusely 
ed book Our complete Home Course on Mount- 
Ar i I Hide Tanr Novelty Making. 
by South be known prof Taxidermist 
books $1.00 postpaid rt) ‘ Schmidt 
Taxider Desk A-2, Memy I 
RMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY A 
enuine 1 f« T 
é for the { i axider 
1 catal it I LB 
er, ¢ oracde = 
¥ THING FOR THE f st. Many 
never before on the arket A kins and live 
Anythir native of Tex Me Free cat- 
M. Nowotny, s9 W. Y r St San Antonio, 
ING SCARFS MADE from your fox, raccoon, mink 
Satisfied ¢ tomer everywher Photographs. 
tten I back gu nt f atisfactior 
 Trefz, Vat I _ 1-3 
tN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE, Greenfield Cer 
Y. Devoted exclusively to T f Illustrated 
= of monnti by leedineg ¢ ermists. Many 
latest information on taxiderr Two months 
R TAXIDERMY STUDIOS, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
5 sig game Taxidermist Buckskir Tanning, 
sf Garments made Send for FREE folder te day. 
Ss TANNERY CLAYPOOI Ind a Manufarc- 
tylish mothproof choker for $5.0 Prompt 
Satisfact I x ranteed . — 
EYES. HEADFORMS, everything for every Taxi 
‘3 t 1936 catalog free Taxider Manufacturers, 


Tenn 
RMIST’S. FURRIERS SUPPLIES of every de- 
n ( g 112 Paul Miller, Cambridge, 

1-6 





TAXIDERMY. FIVE course ipplies. Blue 

Taxidermy School Lemont, I! 

“ANIMALS MOUNTED — lifelike Malan Taxi- 
N 


6209 Norwalk, Detroit, Mich 


Re 


JANUARY, 1936 












Cash must accompany order. 10% discount on orders for 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
to furnish two references with their first advertisement 


























MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, C , $6 complete. Strang: LATEST SCOPES MOSSBERG 4X $6.95, Wollensak 
Taxiderr Clarkston, Washington ] X $8 \ Weaver Special 3X $10.95, Lyman 
nnn = + : X M { $10.95, ‘‘Wee’’ Weaver 3X $6.95, 
BEAUTIFUL St ARPS MADE from your fox ski \ s ‘ only, $14.95 New Skis! Ash, 
I _ Sat Fur Co., Herk N. 1 $2.95 pr. J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-JJ 
LE. ARN TAXIDERMY Book « One D 7 ———— — -_ 
jlass Eye nist Suppl Is Bird B OUOIA ¢ N I quickest factory job guaran- 
a 7 I rms ar Pane s. Catalog Free Schoepfer Stu M ; Walther rifles, pistols. 
> yew rK a I $ Ss Importing C¢ 53 Mar 
TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES. GLASS ¢ M San I i 41 American, Long Beach, Cali- 
of kit Send stamp at once for new | ! 10-6 
Beverly & I e Rivers, M r OSING OUT OUR gun busine Chance . of a lifetime 
@ -_ " — * eT aR i i le han « Send stamp for 
CULPTOR TANIDERMIST. “LIVE reproduction a? Ay A ge 
Winona, Minr ( AND TACK t 1, repaired and reblued. 
— meer - ip t ( T le Shop, 182 
CATALOG FREI ON « i Tay I 1 
imeartes 3 1 “West 82nd St.. New Yor! N.Y _ 
PAPER MMS \R . ‘ ; LST EIS GENUINE full § 2—%”) 
PAPER FORMS, EAR Liners, Deer Heads, | s 165 Mast Sand terest, Sew 
RS I eli "er a 
Se ee ; Por WEAPON 4c! Kills game! Blue 
all : a M Illustrated literature for stamp, 
WANTED DI ER TAILS, hides, caribou scalps. H ( t Sy Box 51-M, Detroit, Mich. 
mant ) rate \ , Brooklyn, N. ¥ ~ — $$ $__$_$__— 
— GUNSMITHS SECRETS BLUING Checkering, En 
DE I RSKIN- R ANNING, _ FINE glovemaking. C. K. W 4 Instructior 25ce. International Agency, 
Glov Johr ea ll ; ¢ i 11-12 
| — —— 
| RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHTS teles enn e mounts (List 
Knight, Box 294, Seneca Fal  # Feb. ‘36 
TRAPS; SNARES; TS; scents; snowshoes; | BRAND NEW WINCHESTER No. 86 lows 3 cal 


u ‘ J $34.95. HI DSON, L-52 Warren 




















basket Complete equipment Lowest price B 
quickest service Writ catalogue. Howe Fur ¢ > 
par Dept. K, ¢ pers M Mair 
THE BUNCH FOX and Coyote Trapping System is | 
tirely different 1 catches the slyest. Works on t J 
ground or deey Results guaranteed or no pay. | ( [ERAS AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog 
Q. Bur Box O, V M esota 10-4 é I graphic till and Movie, also 
TRAPPERS: SEND FOR free illustrated price list of ! f copes, telescopes, binoculars, field 
world f is Klefloct teel ar snare Snare re ‘ and j rument at tremendous savings. 
Snare part K r traps; Live traps; Kleffman I i ! and used All guaranteed 
Snare ¢ Dept I Hibbir Minr ] { é aker trace Write for your free 
r TIN - 7 ner “ : | [ I ‘ ( Camera Company Photo- 
‘ ATCH FOX nd iprinkle lure « a | H a nee 1899) Dept. G-1, 230 South 
Crocker. G 1. oO n. ‘ I : ee ee Rae 
NINETEEN GOOD DEADFALLS ( plete blue LOW SPORTSMEN: WE develop — print any tise 
206 Wee | B M. Det t Mict aT lak f and ake you one 5x7 enlargement of the 
- : : = best negat for nl 25e (coin) Reprints 3c each. 
— as ob nt apr : : 3 | G y enlargements 5x7, 10c each or three for 25c. Good 
ee : _ | kK, I pt ‘ LaCrosse Film Service, LaCrosse, 
ELEVEN GOOD BOX trar Complete blueprint | 
Weesho-t B51-M, Detroit, Michigar | - $$$ 
- —— = a S OR) ; | I AND SED cameras $3.79 to $350.00. Leica 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING Ft = is f : : : I pe $19.50. Catalogue, film li 
_——- hee . ' oe — " ! Mogull’s, 1944-O Boston Road, 
16. Please make sure that copy is clear, to the and | y 
plainly writt All order must be accompanied by | = — 
mittance. Ir lentally, why not take advantage of the 1 | LEARN MOTION PICTURE Theatre Business at home. 
discount a i on six consecutive ad Addre your | B oO f trained men. Catalog. Theatre 
to: B. E. CORVELL, Classified Advertising Departmer | tut Vi r Elmira. New Y« rk. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 3 Fourt New York, N._ - 









—~ FILMS DEVELOPED. ANY size. 25c coin, Including 2 
enlargement Century Photo Service, Box a 


L7— FIREARMS Ge Crosse, Wisconsin 5 36 







































NEW SHOTGUNS! WINCHESTI R M12 > Duck g EIGHT Gl ARAN rE} D p RINTS 3 and two professional 
$43.95, Winchester M21, $39.45, Remington Over-Unde louble enlargements. 25c. Perfect Filin = 
coil pad $7 0, Fox 12 CE $99.00, Fox 12 SP $49.8 } af e, W 12 
20 “‘Ideal’’ $66.80, Iver Johnson .410 Skeeter $29.8 —-—~ —— — 
M 0 ga. $29.50. Winchester 10 | | FILMS DEVELOPED, 25c coin, Two 5x7 ‘Enlargements, 
1 Wars & Sor 1000-JJ First, Seattle, W 8 High G Never Fade Prints. Club Photo-Service, 
an Lat W 10-6 
RICE PEEP SIGHT for Krag rifle only Eleva nn ad 
windage Anyone can mount. $1.00 Sporter Butt 1 rWO PROFESSIONAL ‘Dot B LE “WE 1G HT « enlargements 
Oc G Car . Krag barrel-receiver Fillets ¢ nd eight jaranteed prints. 25c. Mays Photo Shop, 
Satisfac ref im Rice 6-7th St ( W 5-12 
Elyria = a) PROFE SSIONAL ENLARGEME with each 
SI ~ 4 STAMP FOR our new catalogs of ba —_ il . film 2 I ng Film Service, LaCros Wis 
ar u ! ear! potting roy t pe I ——-——- 
movie me f l a Na } COLORED ENLAI BGEMENT WITH each film « developed 
Camera Exchange » South Fifth Street Minneape a professional «po painted in oils and eight 
Minnesota ( tone print “Del suxe finish, guaranteed not to fade, 
7 s y SLi re , oiled OS 2 Super Qu ity Spee dy Service- Satisfaction or mone 
. 3 a te om . — ag | cory HERS fur i, Lat t im ¢ any, LaCrosse, Wis. y 
man, Hi-S 1A Pi spe I € 


jamin Air Pistols $6.13-postpald. 19’ discount Scope:, | WB) SAM HOMESTEADS ANO LANDSB 
































PROTECT YOUR HOME, Har le officers bl ADIAN LANDS SE IZED A AND sold for. taxe $31 
Value $ », Spe 1 $1.19. § lime for New Cat | ] t, $58 » acre lake front, $76 buys 25 
)jofu 1 ar jue nd 1 lern firear Put } f p,. $8 b l 40 acres farm, $234 buys 100 
Loan Co., 1 Sout 16th Street, Philadel ! $ yt acre mile lake front 
; ! t 1 the form of a 20-page 
BRAND NEW MARLIN N 0 and g 0 | L F y other choice propertie 
ber. $17.9 MARLIN N “ 0 and » Spe | i at > I mount quoted i the full 
calibe f 9 mae ne. $1 P HUDSON 1, perf t no mortgage Seautifully situated 
L-52 Warr et, WS ¥ ork | ps where there is real sport; sum 
- ~ ag he wooded acreages in Muskeka 
AMMI NITION BARGAINS! PER 10 rs T5e, ' ‘oO i the new North; also farms in 
Mauser $ 20 hi-speed $1 ) Re n 32 0 N I Quebe Prairie Provinces and 
30 Luger $ _Ser f roy atalog ( N the time to invest in Canada’s 
0% discount. J. W t & Or 1000-JJ First, Seat aq f Small monthly payments if 
Wash ; 7 Don't write today for free booklet with full 
WANT! D GUNS, RIFLE scopes or binocular lt Ser e, Room 607, 72 Queen St. 
cash or t e for I Colt pistols, Se . , I ( : : 
or Reloading To Roberts Arms ¢ 682-24 e., 5 COLONIAL FARMSTEAD $1400, 128 acres near famous 
Fran isco, ¢ fornia I 2 yl age; 5 room home, new 
NEW RIFLES SEDGLEY Springfield Sporter t Da k, 100 fruit tree Half value at 
Ss al pr Winchest 54 2 Swift, .257 Rober : tools; pg 12 big free catalog 
30° 19 Re r s 7 Rot 30°06, Spec NTER |} Strout Agency, 255-SW 4th Ave., 
Price! Gur t free J. Warshal & Sons, 1000-JJ Fir Y. ¢ : 2 J. os 
Seattle, Wast - $ DOWN, $ ntl Five acre fruit, poultry 
ones Sa 22 ¢ ALIBER RELINING, mate gr L f t 0 s; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
barrel lueir ; ista butt plates, palr rest t H . Zas & an Bldg., Kansas 
ghts and other aces ries Write for prices. Chas. ¢ ( I iy ~~ a 1-6 
Johnson, Thackery, Ot 0 ACRES RS HUNTING country, $600. Guy Crockett, 
SMITH & W E SSON M & Police, square butt Guilford . — ——Oo 
handling $16.95. Tn DSON, I 2 Warren Street, N ARCHERY EQUIPMENT OE 
York 
FACTORY rebluing now easy at home. Get 50e bottle BEST ARCHERY BOWS—from the heart of the Yew 
Permablue. Non-paint. Guaranteed. Gunsmiths’ favorite country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1958 Onyx 
PERM ABLU E CO., Dept. 104, Davenport, lowa 10-¢ St Eugene, Or 
GUNSMITHING SKILLED wous }4 years experier TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Restocking fine g 1. Henry, Mason, I P rt Oxford hafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
. Park NY Mict 
WIL L TRADE CONC ER TINA for pe Re Park, K naz eien > — * 
ingt Aut tic or Savage fle. State cor Write COMPLE TE LIN} FINE archery tackle. Free list. 
Trek Smolik, Ba Po Minnesota. Expert advice Hobson—Lyons, Ore. 


77 




















INDIAN CURIOS = 


a ie 
: AKKOWHI ADS 20c. 30 


DIFFERENT CLASSIFIED 





mineral $1 00. 10 Different foreign coins lic. 3 flint 
bird t 2 Curio Catal ' ) Indian Museum, 
Nort I 
15 PREHISTOLL ARROWHEADS LANCEHEAD, 
Spearhead { Sealping Kn Gempoint, Poison Ar 
rowhead, Dottery, Scraper 99 Photolist, 10 RK. Heike, 
Ku 1, Uhr 
KENTUCKY RIFLES, PISTOLS, swords, a rn 
d ( it r stamp Nagy, D8 South isth, 
Philade!y a, Ia 
PREHISTORIC AND EAKLY Moder n jian “Re ie Old 
A I Mineral Illustrate li ten cent 
N, ¢ er, Elkhorn, W nei 
PERFECT ame et —_ ARROWHEADS, $1.00 doz, List 
for stamp Ww. ¢ _Chambers, Harvard, ee __. 








i = IST M AS 'G IF TS € OF “Tackletools g¢ give — enjoy 
t glers who make or repair tackle. Fly-Vise 
Har e Plier Rod Winder Bobbin Needles many other 
modern m Send ao © r circular. D. H. Thompson 
>wW t Avenue, El I 
FLY TYERS—300 ASSOR TED dyed, atural hackles 
for ¢ 16 hook ) Sat action or 1 Free y 
T Catalog Tack-L-Tyer ‘HMMCB De mogeter, even 
tor I 
FLYTYERS AND ANGLERS: Finest line flytying mate 
ri and tacklk New FREE catalog containing fly 
tyir nstructions and Ray Bergman's ‘‘Personality Line’ 
of | und tackle. Rockland Tackle Shop, Hillburn, N 
“NATURES BRAND MINNOWS Angleworm Craw 
fish Grasshoppers year round 6« hundred prepaid 
Cata n baits 20 Natural Bait Co., Port Huron 
Micl 
RKREDWATER F ISHWORMS MORE activ attractive, 
ives longer, catches more KEEP’ indefinitely Fifty 
and food fe coin. Dea $ want iperior Bait Co 
Lynw {. Califorr 10-6 
FLY TYING AND LEADER | wnaking Finest 
stock fine hooks in America Write for FREE list. Paul 
You 8065-2 Grand River a. 11-12 
PRE ; HOW TO TIik FLIES Send for new catalog 
of tying materials Gregg Artificial Flies, Bris 
tol, ¢ 11-3 
FLY-TYING COURSE, Complet r 160 Illustrations, 
$1.00, Material Catalog Free Ken Hansell, 3204 Chi- 
cago Ave Minr noli 
PLY rYING MATERIALS— Complete line of quality 
t moderate priced Free catalog Noll 
nie “We t Clapier St Phila I’a 
FLY MAKERS MATERIALS. Six eyed peacock for fifty 
cent Free Catalog. an’s ly Co., Gladstone, Mich 


PURER PE OE S| AY. 





SINKER MOLDS: MAKE sinkers for use or profit. Illus- 
trated folder free. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, 
Reading, Pa 1-6 








ICE FISHERMEN! ORIGIN AL jigging spoon gets Perch, 
pickerel, 60c prepaid Stick, line, spoon, complete $1.25 
Victor Bauer, Nyack, N Y 





SINKER MOLDS, SURP RISING LY new idea Send for 

circular. 2409 S. E. Gladstone St., Portland, Oregon. 
CATALOG Flies. Ma- 
ton Man N. Y 





FLYMAKERS! 


FISHERMEN; 
t Living 


ials. Harry Darbee, 


LY 








TYING ee ge instruction, Flies, Leaders, 
Gut. Sierra Tackle Co., San Gabriel, ¢ alifornia. 
Tying Mate rial. Catalogue. 


MiG ag QUALITY vLy 
Dette, Koscoe, N. Y. 











$2000.00 FOR Ie. 
highest prices for old coins. Large cents up to $2000.00 
1909 cent $10.00, 1860 cents $50.00. Cents of 1861 
1864, 1865, 1869, 1870, 1881 1890 $20.00 each, on before 
1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Silver dollars before 
1905 $2500.00, Gold coi 5000.00. Paper money $26.00 
Encased postage stamps $12.00 Foreign Coin $150.00 
weed cent . Half Dimes, 2c Send dime for 
il ated list before sending coins. Romanocoinshop 
6, Spring tle ld, Massachusett 
UNITED ST ATES. Larce cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
cent nickel ply barzain list, 25. Thirteen dates oe 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine 
KENTUCKY; MARYLAND; TEXAS Cor nmemorative a 
$1.50 each; Catalogue 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, 
Ttah 10-6 


gathering 
for co 
with my 


WE GUARANTEE to pay the world’s 


pieces, etc., 




















summer, fall, 
of kinds 
work 
ending butter 


WHY “NOT ’ SPEND $ SPRING, 
butterflies —insect I buy hundreds 
ections Some $1 to $7 each Simple 
Instructions, pictures, price list sefore 
flies, send 10c¢ for Illustrated Prospectus. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Insects, Dept. 22 ‘San Diego, Calif 1-8 
BUY YOUR DkRt G Sundries, Specialties Supplies 
Blades, ete. direct from manufacturer through our Mail- 

Order Dept. We have everything. All orders mailed post- 
paid by us. Send for free, illustrated mail-order catalog, 
saving 80° THE N-R MFG. CO. Dept. S-5, Box 353, 
11-6 


Hamilton, | ‘Ontario. _ _ pi et 
PRACTICAL, USE EFU L | INVENTIONS may now be safely 
marketed without patenting expense Complete informa 


tion free. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, Dept 


94. Washington, D. C ae 
WATERWEEDS REMOVED EASILY and effectively from 

any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 
Bros., Box 155, La Canada, California. 10-6 









fine $35.00. Colt 45 


$18.00, 


- AUTIFUL BIRD’S EYE, 30'06, 
YA, good $14.00. Fine red male cocker 
Want Zeiss, Noske Scope Har 


pups 
an $30.00 id Ong 


Keokuk, lowa 


WANTED: OLD DIME and nickel nove ke “Diamond 
Dick **Liberty Boys, lappy Day ng 
Coopersburg, Pa. 


TRADE, NATURAL HISTORY Librar twelve volume 
& x 11%, morocco, cost $80.00 Want Graflex or Leonard 
rod. G. Koon. 


Brookfield, Mo 


iENUINE HUDSON'S BAY blar s D r stam 
ings imp rtation prices. Langguth, Boi lal 


25 DOLLARS DAY LETTERING gr Inst 

_Blake, 1081 Gerard, N 

SMALL garb hence hr pap WwW TPES: C. Hull, 7829 Eu i 

Cleveland, Ohio. l 

ORIGINAL POEMS, songs. MMM Publisher 

Portland, Ore 
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To Cure Dogs of Running Fits 


HE more I see of running fits in 

dogs, the more I believe they have a 

three-fold origin: filthy surroundings, 
faulty diet, and irregular exercising. 


Dirty pens, unwashed (or unscalded) 
eating vessels, dirty water cans, all in- 
vite the multiplication of germs, the 


final accumulation of which will lead to 
trouble in various ways. Inevitably the 
germs are swallowed in food and drink- 
ing water Their continued increase 
within the dog’; stomach and bowels 
can easily produce the toxic poison that 
causes fits. How can this be remedied? 

Move the pens to a new location—well 
drained, if possible, larger, and with 
growing grass. If this is not possible, 
clean the pens carefully, and dust with 
air-slaked lime. Scald the water cans 
and feeding vessels. Make up your mind 
to scald and clean them frequently. 

Change the dog’s bed, and see that he 
has a new bed box, preferably one that 
can be easily carried outside the pen, to 
be sunned, aired, refilled with fresh 
straw. The bed should be kept in a 
sheltered place, free from drafts, with- 
in a building of some sort. 

The second and most usual cause of 
the digestive and intestinal disturbances 
that result in fits is an accumulation of 
poisons in the system due to improper 
food, improper eating, or both. The 
worst offenders are cheap food, “fillers,” 
and foods that contain too much starch. 
The dog has a short intestine for an 
animal his size, and is ill-fitted to as- 
similate starch. Consequently he gets 
little good from starchy food, the bulk 
of it becoming an irritating and poison- 
ous residue, frequently strong in acidity. 
The dog is a carnivorous animal. That 
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means meat-eating—not something else. 

Nearly as bad is an excess of fat. 
While a limited amount is assimilated, 
as with us human beings, an excess of 
fat not only creates undue heat, but has 
an irritating acid reaction. The effect 
is even worse if the fat of cured meats 
is fed, because of the strong chemicals 
sometimes used in the curing process. 

A limited amount of sugar is more 
easily tolerated than an excess of starch’ 
or fat. But any considerable amount of 
sugar may result in digestive and bowel 
troubles. The predominating element in 
the dog’s diet—60 to 70 percent—should 
be protein—mainly lean meat, milk, eggs, 
whole-wheat bread, rye bread, or barley 
bread, or the same meat and vegetable 
ingredients manufactured into a high- 
grade dog cake. 

The mineral elements, lime, soda, 
magnesia, potassium, must not be over- 
looked. These are usually present in 
sufficient quantities in good foods. But, 
in cases where irritation and an indica- 
tion of considerable acidity, are appar- 
ent, it has often been found advisable 
to give ordinary baking soda in the food, 
or else in veterinary-size gelatin cap- 


sules, between meals to correct this 
acidity. 

Where the fits follow eating, it is 
sometimes beneficial to put a little bak- 


ing soda in the food together with a few 
drops of essence of peppermint. These 
remedies tend to eliminate the painful 
gases. 

It would seem hardly necessary to say 
a word about exercising, yet it is sur- 
prising how many chaps, who would un- 
der no circumstance allow themselves to 
get out of condition, are quite content 


to shovel out a few scraps to the poor 
dog tied out to an ill-kept and poorly 
cared-for kennel, and let him lie and 
shiver day after day when the hunting 
season is over, without any special exer- 
cising. 

Where the condition has reached either 
a chronic or acute stage, the problem is 
more complicated. In the acute condi- 
tion, no general advice would fit all 
cases. Each is a matter for the immedi- 
ate attention of the best available vet- 
erinary skill and hospital care. Such 
cases are hard enough for a skilled vet- 
erinary to treat successfully when he is 
right on the spot and can have the ani- 
mal under observation and all facilities 
at hand for treatment and care. 

The more mild chronic condition, while 
annoying and obstinate, may be over- 
come with proper treatment, feeding 
and care if patience and persistence are 
used. Remember that this chronic con- 
dition results from long neglect. The 
dog didn’t get that way in a day, and he 
is not going to get well overnight. 

Study the case carefully, being sure to 
observe the stools. Perhaps the liver 
may be upset, necessitating a dose of 
calomel, followed by phenolphthalein 

yafers (a good, vegetable, liver stimu- 
lant). Perhaps there is chronic consti- 
pation, necessitating a dose of castor 
oil followed up by a regulating and 
bowel conditioning treatment. 

Above all, observe your dog closely, 
for you are the one who is on the spot 
to observe him daily and note his symp- 
toms. Each case has its peculiarities 
and can hardly be covered entirely by 
a blanket rule or uniform treatment 
—Carl E. Smith. 
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HE market hunter is still 
with us and as destructive 
to wildlife as ever. These 
unusual pictures show one of 
the duck butchers’ favorite 
stunts. Digging a pond in 





a cornfield, away from the 








watchful eyes of federal 
men, they flood and bait it 


In a little while the first 
ducks arrive. Blinds may be 
seen at the right and left 


. Presently the deadly pool 
is alive with hungry ducks 


They follow the bait that 
3 runs straight to the blind 


4 When the ducks are thickest, 
the butchers prepare to fire 


5 The market hunters emerge 
to pick up the dead birds 


6 The haul from one baiting, 


ready for an illicit market 


From 
| The March 
{ of Time 











COOKING KIT for a LIGHT PACK 


O CUT down weight when I'm 
the trail with a pack, 
items in my cooking kit are 


oval-shape aluminum skillet, a four- 


ip aluminum pail, and a 
ymemade broiler. 
The original knob on the 
ver of my pail was wood, 
it this burned off in a short 
me and I replaced it with 
knob of deer horn, which 
is resisted heat perfectly. I 
so fixed the bail so it could 
removed and packed inside 
e kettle. A 1-lb. coffee can, 
tted with a bail, would serve 
€ same purpose, although it 
ould not wear as well. 
For broiling slices of bacon 
game, I use my 6 in. x8 in. 
re grill, which is equipped 
th a bail at each end. These 
ils can be raised, a stick 
pped through them, and 
e broiler held horizontally 
er the fire. The bails can 
so be folded flat to hold the 
eat in place, and the grill 
ing vertically in front of 
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the chief 


the fire. 


Because the broiler becomes 


greasy and black with use, I carry it in 


the pack in a separate cloth bag. 


When I’m on the trail alone I 


often 


carry a miniature kettle for making a 


igle cup of tea or beef-cube bullion. 


This kettle is a straight-sided tin cup 


in 


which two holes have been punched 
on opposite sides near the 
rim, with a wire bail fitted 
into the holes. 

My tea and sugar I carry in 
two small, waterproof sacks. 
When I have lump sugar, both 
the tea and sugar are placed 
in one bag. 

My salt shaker is a section 
of light bamboo fitted with a 
wood plug for a cork. 

When the woods are wet I 
am careful to carry my 
matches in an aluminum case. 

William Monypeny Newsom. 


BACK SAVERS 


Four of the chief items in 
the lightweight pack. The 
grill, skillet, and kettle 
are ample for the cooking 
needs of one man. The salt 
shaker is of light bamboo 








What's on Your Mind2 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Long-Distance Smell 


EDITOR EER depend on 
Outdoor Life: ears and their 
sense of smell is prac- 
tically nil, says L. K. Conrad. Now, I 
killed my first deer when I was 9 years 
old, have hunted big game every year 
since and am 62 years old now. As a 
naturalist I’ve also studied all species 
of big game. Like everybody else I 
used to wonder how far a deer could 
scent a human. A chance to find out 
came on one of my trips in the Maine 
woods, where I hunted 7 successive 
years at the headwaters of the East 
Branch of the Penobscot River. 

I was on a spring bear hunt. As my 
guide and I came in sight of Big Bow- 
len pond, I noticed through my field 
glasses two does feeding along the edge 
of the water. They were at least % 
mile away. We got the canoe out of its 
hiding place and put it into the water. 
I told my guide to paddle as carefully 
as possible directly toward the two 
deer. A brisk wind was blowing direct- 
ly from us toward them. As Charlie 
paddled I kept my glasses on the deer. 
They went on feeding. When we were 
between % and % mile from them, 
they threw their heads into the air, at 
almost the same time taking a big 
jump out of sight into the thicket. I 
believe their nose is their greatest 
protection. I think their hearing is al- 
so good but their eyesight very poor. 
Of course, sometimes I have come to 
the conclusion that deer could neither 
scent, see nor hear, because they had 
let me get up so close.—Fred Sauter, 
New York, N. Y. 


Lead-Carrying Champ 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


UST a word concern- 

ing the interesting 
article by E. P. Owens 
on the lead-carrying abilities of the rub- 
ber-jointed jack rabbit. I agree with him 
on two counts. The rabbit can, if pushed, 
carry on quite a lot of vigorous activity 
after being hit, and the Long Rifle, low- 
speed, lubricated cartridge will register 
the most hits, but if Mr. Rabbit can’t see 
the direction from which he is being 
shot at, he will make no effort to get out 
of the way. 

Into this discussion of the amount of 
lead a “hare” can carry in proportion to 
his weight, I want to introduce the prai- 
rie dog (Cynomys ludovicianus) as a reg- 





ular punishment. He is 


glutton for 
smaller by three or four pounds than the 
jack rabbit and I have seen him, with his 
hind parts practically torn away, strug- 
gle along, in a last effort to get to his 
hole. You may say that there is no argu- 


ment to this, but I maintain that the 
prairie dog, smaller than the rabbit, 
can take just as much if not more killing 
and struggle to get away with every 
ounce of his tough body, while the rabbit 
will take his sitting —J. O. Smith, Vin- 
son, Okla. 
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“tie 
Next Boat For Hawaii 


EDITOR HILE I am not in 
Outdoor Life: the employ of our 
local chamber of com- 
merce, I want to tell you something of 
our sports here in Hawaii. We have the 
best sport to be found in the entire Unit- 
ed States. Trout grow from 8 to 11 in. 
in 11 months. There is no close season 
on deer, except on the island of Oahu. 
The dove and pheasant seasons are open 
now as is that on wild pigs and goats. 

We have the best tuna and swordfish 
grounds this side of New Zealand. The 
Catalina Tuna Club in California has 
caught only one fish since 1898 that is 
larger than the ones brought in here by 
Jim Harvey and some of the big-time 
anglers every week. 

We also hold the world’s record for 
ono, or wahoo, and we have a fish, known 
as the aawa, that can show your muskie 
more steps than he ever heard of. We 
have kaku (barracuda) here that look 
like Florida alligators, as well as lots of 
other fish that you wouldn’t believe ex- 
isted, even if you caught them.—Herbert 
F. Bacon, Honolulu, T. H. 


The Noble ‘Cuda 


S THOMAS AIT- 
KEN has dropped 

a bait overboard on the 
subject of barracuda I am going to be 
one of the suckers to grab the lure. For 
the last 30 years I have fished from 
Maine to Key West and in the Pacific 
from Catalina to San Diego, not count- 
ing inland angling for small-mouth bass, 
large-mouth, pike and pickerel, blue, and 
rock, or my chief sport—channel bass. 

Aitken states that the 'cuda eats its 
babies. Why stop at the ’cuda? The bass 
will eat its offspring and many other fish 
will do the same. He also says they are 
not good to eat. Well, he is right. Na- 
tives rarely eat them. 

Their fighting quality is something else 
again. They have helped me pass many 
a happy hour when there was no other 
fish around. They are not so game as the 
tarpon, sailfish, Allison tuna, and many 
others, but you must remember that the 
sailfish is caught in the Gulf Stream 
only, and there are times when it is im- 
possible to fish the Gulf Stream. 

For fighting the barracuda, or any 
other fish, Aitken says to use light tackle. 
I have caught hundreds of barracuda the 
last few years on a Jamison barbless 
hook, 6-o0z. rod and No. 6 line, preferably 
9-thread, as one never knows what the 
barracuda will strike next. They have 
fought me to a standstill, and I have seen 
them jump as high as 10 or 15 ft. across 
the back of an oncoming shark to grab 
the bait on my hook. They will make run 
after run. They are vicious, as Aitken 
says, seem always hungry, will even snap 
at the hand that tries to release them 
from the hook. We usually have a small 
baseball bat to hit them over the head 
with and never bring them into the boat. 

I take issue with Aitken only because 
I feel his article is misleading. You who 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





anticipate a trip to Florida, may not get 
the Gulf Stream fish but you will always 
be able to come back and say that you 
had a good time, for that “fighting fool,” 


the barracuda, is ever present.—J. L. 
Thompson, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


Defends Gar 


RECENT news- 

paper article said 
gar eggs were poison- 
ous, and led the reader to believe that the 
gars themselves were inedible. This is 
not true, for I have eaten the eggs and 
the fish myself with no digestive dis- 
turbances. For the Seminole Indians in 
Florida, gars are a staple article of diet, 
being more than plentiful and easy for 
the Indians to procure with their spears 
Once while visiting them, I had the rare 
honor of being asked to dine with Chief 
Cora Osceola. Roasted gars were served 
and, as they were undercooked, I'll ad- 
mit I have enjoyed better fish. Never- 
theless, they were certainly not bad eat- 
ing, the roe included.—W. Piper, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 





Throw Away The Hooks 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


RY this on your 

credulity! Down in 
Tennessee, on a small 
lake about 50 miles south of Nashville, 
my brother, Gus, and I decided to try our 
luck fishing one day last summer. Each 
rented a rowboat, and started paddling 
out into the lake. When I was about 200 
ft. from shore, there was a disturbance 
in the water. An object rose into the air, 
described a beautiful arc, hit the bottom 
of my boat with a resounding thump, and 
began flapping about. I rubbed my eyes, 
closed my mouth, scrambled down from 
my seat, and pounced on a good-sized 
fish. Putting him on my string, I hailed 
Gus. The fish was what is locally called 
a brim. It has the shape and manners of 
a perch but is colored differently and 
grows to a larger size.——C. Earl Morrow, 
New York, N. Y. 


"Just as Nature Created It" 


EDITOR P. B. has asked 
Outdoor Life: ¢ whether anything 

is being done to keep 
portions of our magnificent American 
forests, hunting and fishing country, and 
wilderness from being spoiled. There's a 
large section in the northern part of 
Washington “to be preserved just as 
nature created it.” So-called controlled 
grazing by approximately 75,000 sheep 
has left nothing for any other animal to 
eat in this once bountiful section. 

I would suggest that some of you East- 
ern fellows spend 2 weeks out here in 
our national forests. I'll show you where 
sheep have caused erosion by exposing 
the roots of big pine trees, causing them 
to mature years ahead of time. I would 
be glad to enlighten C. P. B. by showing 
him some pictures, graphic proof of the 
erosion caused by sheep grazing in our 
national forests.—Clarence F. Truitt, 
Yakima, Wash. 
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WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 
out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 

how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bourd, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER'S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 16 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


SIMPLIFIED 
Astronomy 


for Amateurs 





This new simplified ry POLE* <6 
manual introduces the \ STAR 
amateur to the wonders THE BIG 7 7% 

ne a 
of the heavens, clearly DIPPER LY; 
explains the chief prin of 


ciples of astronomy, and 
their fascinating appli 
ations, by means of 
simple ‘“‘stunts’’, or ex 
periments, using every 
day objects. Nothing 
formal, “‘highbrow’’, or 
theoretical—only sim 
ple, practical designs 
liagrams, and instruc- | 

tions on how to enjoy Ya Cars 
astronomy at home. ut , = 





Learn how to regulate your watch by a star, how 
the sun travels north and south, why summer is hot 
and winter cold, how the calendar works. 

Go adventuring in starland. Learn how to mea 
sure degrees between stars, how to make a perma 
nent star chart, how to predict the position of the 
planets, how to view Mercury and Venus, how the 
moon causes tides, how eclipses are predicted, how 
ships find their latitude and longitude, how to make 
a sextant, how to find the latitude and longitude of 
your home, how to find true north, etc. 

Complete plans, instructions and simplified dia- 
grams for making and mounting your own astro 
nomical telescope. 


192 pages, full cloth bound, $1.00 C. O. D. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW! Don't hesi- 


tate to order this book —it has been prepared by 
experts for readers of Outdoor Life-—you can be sure 
t is as genuine as such a book can be made. You 
pay the postman $1.00 plus a few cents postage 
when he delivers the book. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. If after examination you are not 
entirely satisfied with Astronomy for Amateurs, 
you may return it within 5 days and your money 
will be refunded in full. Clip the coupon and mail 
NOW. Get started on this fascinating hobby. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
s Astronomy for Amateurs. I wi pay the post 


lt y ret r book to 1 witl 





























Hunting and Fishing Lodges, 


Cabins, Bungalows 





ae. : A big book of definite instructions made for 
beginners. If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 
| make one you or anyone would be glad to look 


at, live in, or own. 


Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 


rm | | ! instructions for every stage of the work. De- 
— —_ 


signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 
- homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified _ x 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex 
| plained and shown in picture diagrams. Every problem of 
| location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
| roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
| dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 
Don’t imagine its hard—when you see the book you'll be 
aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 





HOW 
ro 
BUILD 
CABINS 
Lopces 
BUNGALOWS 
+ 














how to estimate all costs 


fd before you. start — what : q a ‘Bi 
unc | lumber to use, etc. A rev a 
elation in simplicity—bran aol ai 


NEW—just published. ae 





These are little reductions 
of large pictures and plans 
in the manual. 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OUTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


SendNoMoneyNOW Mail This Coupon 


No money is required 


with order unless you pre Pes eseseseeseeeeeeeeeeseseesee2% 


| 
. Just send the coupon i P 26 
me ‘d Just © Press rg t Outdoor Life, OL1e § 
and pa yostmée $2.00 
a 1 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. . 
plus a few cents postage r > 
when the book arrives ‘ HOW TO BUILD CABINS. LODGES, 
, 8 BUNGALOWS Iw pay postman $2.00 plus a 
1 ( the book arrive If di ; | 
i i 1 guarantee refund my money if 6 
Satisfaction Guaranteed ' , oe in alee oe 
”» oo with order) 1 
If, after examining this : 5 
manual, you are not com ‘ a 
pletely satisfied, return it rT , ° 
and we _ guarantee to : a 
promptly refund your 4, ITY STATE ’ 
money. z * Orders from outside United States mus tbe accompanied by $2.00 , 
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